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ELDORADO, UNLIMITED. 


BY POUSSE CAILLOUX. 


I. 


Ir may come as a shock to 
most of us to remember that 
before Vasco da Gama rounded 
the Cape in 1498 and opened 
the sea route, the only road 
into the vast Peninsula of 
India lay through one moun- 
tain pass: a gut so narrow 
that, till we English built a 
road through it, parts of it 
would not take two laden 
camels abreast. In those days 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras 
were not, and the existence 
of Ceylon was hearsay; but 
through the Khyber Pass, and 
on across Afghanistan to Balkh, 
lay a single-file camel track 
which joined India to the im- 
memorial Silk Route of the East, 
where Chinese silks and porce- 
lains jostled the jewels, carpets, 
and spices of India as the two 
tides merged in a westward 
flow to the markets of Byzan- 
tium and the Mediterranean 
VOL. CCXXIV.—NO. MCCCLVII. 


ports: a thin stream of great 
price, whose last feeble flicker 
is even now seen in the camel 
caravans which, twice a week 
and cheek-by-jowl with the 
new railway, thread slowly 
down the Pass to Peshawar, 
halt for a day, and as slowly 
drift back again, the last fizzle- 
out of a romance which may 
well be three thousand years 
old. 

No bulk came that way, but 
only things of great intrinsic 
value, whose sale would pro- 
fitably cover the immense over- 
head charges of transport and 
much middlemanship over a 
camel journey which often 
lasted six months, and which 
was beset throughout its length 
by every conceivable risk in an 
age when insurance was not. 

Now, a8 we know, in any 
sound system goods pay for 
goods ; but there was nothing 
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which the West could send in 
exchange for the treasures of 
the East but things of bulk— 
‘things which were an uneco- 
nomic load for camels. The 
West, therefore, paid in cash, 
and the packets of treasure 
flowing eastward crossed more 
and more caravans flowing 
westward—caravan loads which 
created a mighty thirst for 
beautiful things, for silks and 
fine raiment, in Imperial Rome, 
and which brought about the 
sumptuary laws of Tiberius. 
More and ever more of them 
passed west and north, till 
Byzantium outshone Rome, till 
Venice and Genoa arose as the 
carriers, and on the inland seas 
grew up a breed of corsairs 
whose direct descendants over- 
flowed into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The East sent things of price, 
and the price travelled back 
in the gold of Rome, of Byzan- 
tium; later, of Venice and 
Genoa and the coins of Central 
Italy. Many of these have 
been discovered in the recent 
excavations on India’s North- 
West Frontier. 

That portion of the coin 
which reached China and paid 
for her silks and porcelains 
was legitimate stuff applied 
to a legitimate end. China 
was, as she still is, a land of 
honest and energetic traders 
with a high standard of com- 
mercial morality. She had, 
and still has, a sound banking 
system with good credit and 
good trust ; and the coin which 
she received she put straight- 
way into circulation to finance 
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the trade, mainly by inland 
waterways of great antiquity, 
which went up and down a 
land extensive enough to make, 
within its own borders, an 
exchange between the goods 
of a cold to temperate north 
and the subtropical products 
of the south. In a lesser degree 
the junks of the coasting trade 
helped. 

China never hoarded wealth, 
The genuine riches of the 
Chinese arose from a solid 
trade in marketable commo- 
dities, and from a banking 
system which still operates sue- 
cessfully alongside the western 
variety within their own bor- 
ders, in spite of the seasonal 
dog-fights which to-day scar 
the land and which, in any 
land less based on the ages, 
would paralyse the system. 

India, however, was, and 
till our arrival remained, in 
far different case. With neither 
roads nor waterways, with no 
movement of goods up and 
down the peninsula save by the 
small and toilsome convoys of 
the ox-driving “brinjaras,” with 
no coastwise trade by a race 
which would not venture on 
the waters, with no banking 
system, and with inveterate 
mistrust between man and mal, 
the coin which she got from 
the West did not go into 
circulation. It produced noth- 
ing. It drifted into the pockets 
of those Hindus in high places, 
in Northern India and down 
the rich Ganges Valley, who 
financed the westward trade 
and whose influence and power 
protected the Route. They 
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never put it into circulation, 
and since, from the highest to 
the lowest, every man mis- 
trusted his neighbour, the 
money was hoarded. 

History does not tell us in 
what remote age this state of 
affairs commenced, since, in 
Northern India, proofs of civi- 
lisations, each more ancient 
than the last, are still being 
excavated. But we know from 
our own records when the 
change took place which should 
have modified the whole situa- 
tio, and which in the end 
only accentuated it. In 1498 
Vasco da Gama, at the bidding 
of Prince Henry the Navigator, 
rounded the Cape and found 
the sea route to the East. 
The trade of Europe with 
India and China multiplied in 
direct proportion to the widen- 
ing of the avenues of access. 
By a coincidence this expand- 
ing trade synchronised with a 
stronger purchasing power in 
Europe, and a widening tend- 
ency for even the common 
people to use spices for the 
preservation of their winter 
meat instead of the rough and 
upalatable salt. The ships, 
at first infrequent, later organ- 
ised into highly financed fleets, 
filed their holds to overflow- 
ing, and sailed home. India, 

, China sent trade vast 
beyond all comparison with the 
old and toilsome camel loads. 
By all reason the Silk Route 
should have starved; but it 
took far more than what were, 
after all, only the nibblings at 
the edges of these vast terri- 
tories to divert into new chan- 
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nels a trade which had flowed 
in one set course from time 
beyond memory. The factors 
of tue trading companies drew 
great store from the coastwise 
districts, leaving the inner areas 
untouched, and what returned 
into the East in exchange was 
mostly cash. We hear of hard- 
ware, cottons, and broadcloth 
being sent to Calicut and Can- 
ton; but these were trivial in 
bulk and poor in value, being 
mainly regarded as peculiarities 
and bought in the East as one 
might buy an unwanted gilded 
teapot at a fair. ‘*‘ Marchan- 
dises de nouveauté,” as one of 
the French factors described 
them. 

Broadcloth. To India! One 
cannot think that the buyers 
were in earnest. No. The 
ships going eastward went 
largely in ballast; and some- 
where in the lazaretto under 
the captain’s cabin lay the bars 
of bullion which paid for what 
was taken. 

As time passed and we Eng- 
lish became masters of India, 
we opened up the land by road 
and rail. Then, and then only, 
did the Silk Route wane, though 
even to-day it is anything but 
dead. John Company, ousting 
his competitors, sent the pro- 
ducts of Ind in ever-increasing 
bulk overseas to England ; while 
India, slow to learn the need of 
England’s goods in exchange, 
took ever more and more gold 
and silver. 

To-day India takes our cotton 
goods, machinery, medicines, 
motor-cars in a measure com- 
parable with the increase of 
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her;needs for the trappings of 
civilisation—a pace as slow as 
that of the tortoise. Pushed 
and pulled, combed and harried 
by the energetic English at 
her principal ports, she ex- 
ports more and more goods, 
till, on this day and month 
of 1928, the level of her 
surplus of exports over the 
goods she takes in exchange 
has reached 29 millions sterling 
annually. 

A number of us there are 
who, travelling eastward on 
an Australia-bound boat, have 
transhipped at Aden for Bom- 
bay. We have leant over the 
side and have watched a lighter 
alongside the ship; a ship’s 
white officer standing in the 
bows of the lighter, counting 
into her hold, bar by bar, the 
ingots of greasy-looking grey 


silver destined for India. Ingots 
weighing 1200 ozs.; each worth 


£120. For half an hour the 
stream of solid treasure flows : 
a pause: then follows a string 
of small but stubborn-looking 
boxes. ‘“ What are those?” 
“Oh, those are the gold bars. 
Too soft to handle loosely.” 
And in they go, on top of the 
rest—one of the periodic con- 
signments of bullion for India ; 
part of the 29 millions annually, 
from the gold and silver brokers 
in London to the consignees up 
and down the land of Hindos- 
tan. 
As with the Bight of Benin, 
“‘there’s little comes out, for 
all that goes in.’’ Practically, 
nothing at all. Financiers in 
high places will tell you how, 
normally, their clan can say 
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where, at any stated moment, 
lies the trade of the world, 
where its credit, and where its 
cash. The movements of gold, 
and the effects of gold at the 
time of speaking, are known to 
them. But the one imponder- 
able factor which always upsets 
their calculations is India. The 
present world output of gold, 
annually, is 80 millions sterling, 
of which the British Empire 
produces 70 per cent; and of 
this annual total how much will 
be absorbed by India and never 
seen again depends entirely on 
what India’s surplus exports 
are—this, again, depending on 
@ monsoon good, moderate, or 
wholly lacking. Meteorology, 
therefore, as a further com- 
plication to an already com- 
plicated science, strikes them 
as unfair; and their references 
to this particular subject leave 
nothing to be added to, in their 
crispness. 

. Revert, then, to what we 
have seen. From times im- 
memorial down to A.D. 1928, 
India has steadily absorbed 
treasure, in whole or in part, 
in return for her exports, and 
has swallowed it up with a 
finality as definite as her refusal 
to put it into circulation in the 
veins of that commerce which, 
in the last recourse, depends 
on trust between man and maa. 
To what the total amounts, 
nobody can guess ; pre-history 
has no figures for us ; but from 
the time when the sea route 
opened, down to to-day, we 
happen to know that the figures 
have reached a total of 553 
millions sterling in gold, and 
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4,556 millions in silver—pro- 
portions to the whole world’s 
treasure, throughout that 
period of comparatively slow 
output, of 14 and 34 per cent 
respectively. 

Compare the case with that 
of China, with a much larger 
and infinitely more industrious 
population, where, for the past 
thirty-five years—the only 
period for which the figures are 
available—only 16 per cent of 
payment has been taken in 
treasure ; @ proportion barely 
sufficient to finance her internal 
trade and to keep her banking 
system going. 

The figures, were they not 
authoritative, would be incred- 
ible. What in the name of 
heaven, it may be asked, can 
have happened to it all? The 
country must be simply running 
over with wealth. What do they 
do with it ? 

A sullen silence pervades the 
whole question. Nobody knows. 
But one may quote the words 
of a highly-placed servant of 
the Indian Government, lately 
retired, who said that if, in 
1920, India had been combed 
thoroughly, she could have paid 
the bill for the whole costs of 
the War, on both sides and on 
all fronts, and not have felt 
the loss. 

Who 
where ? 

Who can tell? It is in the 
nature of every Hindu,’ of no 


has it all? And 
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matter what class, to hoard ; 
and hoarders never tell. Little 
can be gathered in a land 
where a professional money- 
lender, who may be a millionaire, 
goes about in a suit of cotton 
worth ten and sixpence, and 
lives in what we should call a 
slum. We know even less of 
the East nowadays than did 
our grandfathers ; but in John 
Company’s days, when his white 
servants in India were in closer 
touch with the native than we 
are to-day, some strange things 
must have passed in the written 
reports to the Honourable Di- 
rectors. A single instance came 
to public notice when Warren 
Hastings was arraigned. Here 
we find a minor potentate of 
Oudh dying and leaving buried 
in the vaults of his zenana a 
treasure of twenty million 
rupees. Of a moiety of this 
Warren Hastings rightly 
mulcted the surviving Begums ; 
for which act Sheridan exposed 
him to five hours of the most 
impassioned hot air that has 
ever disgraced long-suffering 
Westminster. He would have 
it that the poor Begums were 
impoverished. They scarcely 
felt it. 

The money passes into India 
and vanishes. It goes under- 
ground; it goes behind the 
purdah ; much of it goes into 
the temples; much more goes 
to buy the glittering gems 
which increasingly swell the 





' At this point we may note the fact that the Mohammedan has, in common 
With many sahib-like instincts which appeal to Englishmen, an aversion to 
ating or to extortion; moneylending being, indeed, forbidden outright by 

Koran. 
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treasuries whose beginnings lie 
in dim antiquity, and whose 
full extent will never be guessed. 
They are incredible. 

Incredible or not, the fact 
has been common knowledge 
throughout the ages. Of the 
great waves of predatory in- 
vasion, two only took the easy 
route to Europe. Attila, whose 
Mongol cupidity had been 
aroused by the treasure cara- 
vans passing eastward through 
his country, pictured the West 
as a land overflowing with 
riches. He invaded it. The 
only treasure he got was the 
blackmail paid him by Rome 
and Byzantium to keep him 
from raiding them. Thanks to 
the Roman banking system, 
the wealth of Europe lay in 
commerce, in goods, in credit, 
everywhere fluid and nowhere 
tangible; a land where com- 
modities flowed freely and 
hoarding was not. From him 
might his lineal descendants, 
whose fingers itch round the 
idea of the capital levy, have 
learnt that the wealth which 
they would loot does not lie 
about in attractive chunks in 
banks, or in the homes of the 
“idle rich”; but it floats on 
the sea, runs on rails, or, in 
the last resort, lies on the back 
of a sheep grazing in the back- 
blocks of Australia; and that 
nothing but that trust between 
man and man, which they 
would destroy, makes it avail- 
able to the human race. 

Attila made just about as 
much out of it as would keep 
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him in wine and women ; and, 
after his death, his following 
dispersed to Asia as poor ag 
when they came. 

Genghiz Khan's empire, 
again, swamped Russia; sat 
there for two hundred and 
thirty years—and got noth- 
ing, where nothing was to 
be got. 

But with the exception of 
these two, history, since history 
has been, is full of the invaders 
of India. Not for them the 
easy open plains which led 
westward. Each and all fought 
their way toilsomely through 
the tangle of mountains which 
bar the way to the narrow 
gut which leads into India. 
For a thousand years? Two 
thousand years? Setting aside 
the countless raids of the Early 
and Middle Ages, two thousand 
two hundred years ago Alex- 
ander of Macedon heaved his 
solid phalanx half-way across 
Asia, to conquer Persia and 
descend on India; the tradi- 
tional goal, even in his day, of 
the strong man singing t0 
himself in an undertone a tune 


about “they may take who 


have the power, and they may 
keep who can.”’ 

India, the quest and quarry 
of all who dreamt of quick 
and easy riches, of those whose 
conscience was salved by the 
lip-service of a modicum offered 
to the gods. India, silent and 
secretive, whose obstinacy de 
feated each treasure-hunter 2 
succession, sending him empty 
away. 
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II. 


The pelf has some aspects 
peculiar to itself, which may 
be worth examining ; one pre- 
sumes that few of us have a 
soul above these things. 

Why should gold be not only 
a thing of price, but also the 
mainspring of much that has 
made the history of individuals 
and of nations? It is a useless 
thing in itself, come to think 
of it. With the exception of 
a tiny quantity used by the 
dentists, it has no uses what- 
ever in a practical world. It 
cannot even be turned into a 
decent garden spade. 

It depends for its value solely 
and entirely on a desire, deep- 
rooted in us all, for personal 
adornment. Its value, as the 
basic factor of human pros- 
perity, is therefore quite ficti- 
tious; and should some epi- 
demic ever smite the human 
race with, as its sequela, say, 
a horror of yellow as a colour, 
gold would straightway become 
valueless. As it is, it keeps its 
value, and the difficulty of 
finding it prevents it from be- 
coming too common. Its rate 
of production, 80 millions a 
year nowadays, just about keeps 
pace with the increasing pros- 
perity of the world at large ; 
and it supplies, for those coun- 
tries fortunate enough to have 
it, the means of backing their 
paper on which an equivalent 
amount is persuasively written 
M ornamental script. 

Silver, in a minor degree, is 
Omamental, and consequently 


valued. But it suffers from 
violent fluctuations in produc- 
tion, and therefore fails as a 
standard of value. The places 
where it is most prized are 
those lands which learnt to 
set store by it in the dimly 
remote ages when its rate of 
production gave it a fixed valua- 
tion based on its rarity—the 
unchanging East. India and 
China use this jumpy metal 
as a standard of human wel- 
fare, because their remotest 
great-grandfathers valued it. 
Elsewhere, its jumpiness has 
reduced it to more or less of 
a token, when coined, depend- 
ing for its importance on arbi- 
trary laws made by its owners 
in consultation, whereby it has 
a standardised relation to its 
elder brother, gold. 

Coins are therefore minted 
in both metals; and lest the 
rarer metal become unmanage- 
able if minted too small, silver 
coins big enough not to get 
mislaid (pace our universal 
enemy, the threepenny bit) rep- 
resent its subdivisions. Both 
metals are so malleable that 
they are in danger of losing 
their worth by wear and tear 
if minted pure; in civilised 
countries they are therefore 
alloyed. 24-carat gold is chemi- 
cally pure. 22-carat is what 
we find in our sovereign. But 
the first king to mint sove- 
reigns was our late liege Henry 
VII.; that miserly king who, 
dying in 1509, was undoubtedly 
the richest prince in contem- 
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porary Christendom and whose 
idiosyncracies we meet no less 
in Kipling than in the “ day- 
book ” of the realm’s expendi- 
ture, which all may see at the 
Record Office (these eyes have 
seen it), with his great sprawly 
royal initials in ink against 
every tiny item. He, as a 
consequence, was able to be- 
queath to his son Hal a million 
and a half of personal wealth, 
representing a modern equiva- 
lent of ten millions. He, view- 
ing a sovereign as a thing to 
be cosseted and petted, minted 
it soft, at ‘‘ 995 fine’ or within 
five-thousandths of chemically 
absolute purity ; a noble coin, 
weighing 240 grains as against 
our present piece which assays 
at only ‘‘ 916 fine,’ and is just 
half the weight of its forebear. 
Admirable king; admirable. 
And, for that very reason, quite 
unlovable. 

Gold, pure, is softer than 
silver, and nearly as soft as 
lead. Both gold and silver are 
exported to India in as chemi- 
cally pure a condition as the 
refineries of the West can make 
them. India, trusting nobody, 
takes no alloy in her metals ; 
India, where commercial mis- 
trust is universal. It ranges 
from a chemical analysis of 
her imported bullion, down to 
the man who buys a farthing 
box of matches at a bazaar 
stall and rattles it against his 
ear to be sure that it is not 
empty, forgetting that if it 
were really full it would not 
rattle. 

The purity of the gold and 
‘silver she gets is therefore 


absolute. The 1200 oz. bricks 
we have seen, lowered into the 
lighter; the sturdy boxes, there. 
with, contain short truncheons 
of the yellow metal about ag 
long and as thick as a desk 
ruler—just such a handleable 
size as will allow bits to be 
snicked off it with a heavy 
knife, in the bazaar or the 
counting-house, the ceremony 
being performed after dark 
behind barred shutters and by 
the light of a cheap kerosene 
lamp, the ministrants squatting 
in a tight circle on the white 
floor-cloth and gazing fixedly 
at the ritual. 

To revert. Why should not 
India, after all, hoard the 
precious metals? It is nobody's 
business but her own ? 

Your pardon. It is. 

An adequate annual supply 
of gold—and, with it, we in- 
clude its satellite, silver—is 
necessary to the world at large. 
It gives a fundamental value 
to those paper securities which 
are the written expressions of 
the trust between man and man 
which alone makes trade pos- 
sible. Any shortening of this 
supply means a stringency of 
money, a growing distrust in 
the written promise, falling 
prices, and a consequent general 
depression of the world’s 00 
nomic life. In addition, it must 
be remembered that wealth 
is not static; it is continuously 
wasting, in the struggle against 
Nature and against other met, 
and is as continuously being 
recreated by private enter 
prise and by brains and labour. 
And, as the pace of the struggle 
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jnereases, 80, part passu, does 
the consequent wastage. Axio- 
matically, the need arises for 
more and more of the sinews 
of this struggle, gold; and if 
the struggle is to result in pro- 
instead of retrogression— 
if wealth is not, in the end, to 
run like water into the earth 
and disappear—there must be 
no lessening of the basis of 
fundamental values. 

At present, the 80 millions 
of fresh gold produced annually 
keeps pace with the world’s 
economic progress, and any 
milking of it lessens pro rata 
our advance to that hoped-for 
point where everybody is com- 
fortably well-off as well as 
being fully employed in con- 
genial and heartening labour. 

“ Progress,” that overworked 
word, is, by the way, not an 
absolute term. We are inclined, 
for instance, to speak of the 
increasing speed of movement 
about the earth’s surface as 
progress. Progress is a com- 
parative, not an absolute, term. 
“A” may be said to progress 
for just such a time as he is 
going five miles an hour faster 
than “B”; but if “A” and 
“B” are both of them going 
sixty miles an hour, they are 
just as well or as badly off as 
when they were each going 
four miles an hour ; stalemate, 
in fact. So with all other 
factors of movement, existence 
or possessions which we see 
about us. Whittling off all the 

immi and complications 
with which we, nowadays, ob- 
scure clear issues, the only clear 
standard by which to measure 
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progression or retrogression is 
whether all men have a suffi- 
ciency of acceptable and stren- 
uous work and, therewith, 
sufficient monetary return to 
give them a decent and quiet 
life free from anxiety or ill- 
health, moral or physical. 

Freedom, in fact, from 
FEAR. 

By whatever the world falls 
short of this, it may be said 
to be retrograde ; by however 
much it approaches the ideal, 
it may be said to progress. All 
other references to progress 
are the most damnable mis- 
nomers. 

Is India, ergo, an enemy to 
the human race? Should we 
be so much nearer to our 
longed-for goal if this hoarding 
could be stopped? Unfortun- 
ately, this is the most complex 
subject which ever wore the 
appearance of complete simpli- 
city; and though we shall, 
en passant, touch on bits of it, 
its full consideration would 
demand a chapter to itself; 
for which there is no space. 
The wealth-chasing brain of 
man has, in its strenuous striv- 
ing through the ages, produced 
involutions in the conditions 
of wealth and commerce which 
defy simple corollaries; and 
he would be a brave man who 
would cut the knot with a 
statement such as this. Cure 
there is, as will be seen; but 
the cure can be only as slow 
and painful as has been the 
growth of the distemper. 

We are told, also, that there 
are other hoarders in the world. 
We are told that the United 
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States has, since the war, be- 
come the world’s gold-drainer ; 
that all available gold now 
flows to America. 

Not so. 

Every nation is entitled to as 
much gold as will give reason- 
able backing to its commercial 
paper-commitments. In the 
case of the United States, the 
amount of gold in the country 
represents only 7°7 per cent of 
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her floating securities and bank 
deposits, a proportion slightly 
in excess of England’s 65 
per cent. The national wealth 
of the United States now stands 
at the colossal total of 50,969 
million dollars; and if her 
prosperity goes on increasing at 
its present pace, she will need 
all this gold, and more, to 
back up her securities. Pip 
that fallacy to the board, 


Ill. 


Anyhow, what happens to 
the stuff in the lighter ? 

The firms, mainly British or 
Parsee, at the principal ports of 
India which accumulate from 
up-country centres the produce 
shipped overseas, take, in ex- 
change, goods from England 
or the surplus balance in gold 
and silver. This gold and 
silver is obtained either by 
credit notes against bills of 
lading with white banks at the 
ports which order the bullion 
from London, or by direct 
order on firms of bullion brokers 
like Samuel Montagu of Old 
Broad Street, or Mocatta & 


Goldsmid of Throgmorton 
Avenue. The former specialise 
in silver. There are about 


four firms of bullion brokers 
who can, at any moment, lay 
their hands on any quantity 
of the two metals, standardised 
to the requisite fineness, and 
made up into the bars or 
ingots which experience has 
found that the Indian bazaars 
demand. 

The bars, consigned to the 





P. & O. mail route, travel to 
Bombay, whence they are 
distributed up-country by the 
importers to the “ shroffs,” or 
hereditary produce - dealing 
money - lending class, whose 
trade it is to accumulate ex- 
portable goods from the culti- 
vator. At this point the stuff 
enters the catacombs of leni- 
deni—the Indian ‘give and 
take ’’ which represents per- 
sonal manipulation of money, 
—and all trace of it is lost. 

To understand what happens 
in this subterranean traffic, it 
is worth while exploring 4 
matter which throws light on 
many side-issues which have 
puzzled the West for centuries. 
Anciently—that is to say, veri- 
fiably three figures B.c., and 
conjecturally four—the Indian 
social order was divided into 
four watertight compartments. 
These, in order of seniority, 
were: kings or warriors; priests 
(Brahmans) ; traders; cultiva 
tors and artisans. The caste 
system is nothing new, nor 8 
it peculiar to the East; it is 
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as old as the social order. We 
see it in the squabbles between 
patricians and the plebs, in 
Rome, where matters of connu- 
bium and commensalitas were 
purning inter-class questions. 
We see its apotheosis in Upper 
Tooting to-day. This simple 
quadrisection persisted in India 
till 600 A.D., by which time the 
Brahmans had succeeded in 
ousting State-protected Bud- 
dhism and in making their 
own religion supreme. Simul- 
taneously they fought for top 
place in the social scale, with 
eventual and lamentable suc- 
cess. No sooner did they 
find themselves unassailable at 
the top of the tree than the 
social order, to serve the Brah- 
man purpose, began to suffer 
that comminution which we 
see in the caste-system to-day ; 
in which every class, trade, or 
occupation is shut up within 
itself by barriers of priestly 
making; which has therefore 
apseudo-religious sanction; and 
in which the power of the 
priests, as arbiters of every 
tiny daily action performed or 
abstained from by 216 million 
Hindus, is as fixed and as im- 
movable as the stolid and 
unchanging acquiescence of the 
dupes. 

With a social order cryst- 
allised into immovable com- 
partments into or out of which 
no man might move, heredity 
of aptitude for the particular 
job became an _ irresistible 
feature and, through the cen- 
turies, acquired a force which 
we in the West shall never be 
able to understand. As an 
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instance, a man born to, brought 
up in, and meticulously trained 
to a profession of money- 
lending which ran centuries old 
in his veins, inherited a pro- 
ficiency in the subject which it 
needed neither the sleepy assent 
of his victims nor the blessing 
of priestly approval to make 
absolute. 

Into the hands of such a 
hereditary expert the cultivator 
fell like a ripe apple. The 
system debarred him from being 
his own merchant and from 
marketing his own goods. To 
do so he would have had to 
step outside the rigid bounds 
of his place at the bottom of 
the social scale, and to join 
the one above it—a move 
which the self-interest of the 
merchant class, no less than the 
trammels of the system, made 
absolutely out of the question. 
A preying middlemanship was 
therefore superimposed on him, 
an incubus from which nothing 
could ever free him ; and since, 
in spite of all its tyranny, it 
saved him the pains and 
troubles of thought and pre- 
vision—his two pet enemies— 
he ended by almost blessing it. 

The merchant caste took his 
produce and marketed it. They 
paid him for it; more often 
they lent him the means of 
producing it, and held a mort- 
gage on the ungrown crop. 
The interest on the loan—also 
a fixture since records have ex- 
isted—has been, and ever will 
be, 5 per cent charged monthly, 
or 60 per cent per annum. 
Throughout India, it may fairly 
be said, every‘single son of the 
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soil is in the fixed and irremov- 
able toils of the nearest shroff, 
who takes everything that the 
peasant does not himself con- 
sume, and, in return, just 
keeps him going with enough 
small cash and involved credit 
to keep him alive and ex- 
ploitable. The spider in the 
web has learnt to stall his fly. 

Before the English came, 
the shroff was protected against 
an émeute of his creditors by 
the overlord who, in his turn, 
profited not a little by his com- 
plaisance. When we came, and 
our laws were used to enforce 
mortgages and to protect the 
life and safety of the mortgagee, 
the land was gradually passing 
by foreclosure into the hands 
of these moneylenders ; till, to 
remedy an age-long abuse, we 
passed the Land Alienation 


Act which practically put a 
stop to any further foreclosures. 
This, you might think, would 
have stamped out the money- 


lending. It raised a squeal 
against us, almost feminine in 
its shrillness. But the money- 
lending went on with scarcely 
a check; the cultivator, ac- 
customed through the ages to 
look to the shroff for a market 
for his produce and a small 
supply of ready money, entered 
into an alliance with him against 
our protective measures; driven 
to it, indeed, by the fact that 
unless the shroff were pacified 
there would be neither trade 
nor pocket-money, nor any- 
thing for the hoard ; for, impos- 
sible though it may seem, the 
needy Indian peasant yet finds 
means of imitating his betters 
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by putting by a hoard, however 
exiguous. 

Again, the shroff tentacles 
are such as absolutely to debar 
the ryot from having any wish 
to buy agricultural machinery, 
even a decent iron plough, 
wherewith to get better value 
from his land. Were the annual 
29 millions to be expended in 
modern farm-tools, imagine for 
@ momént what would be the 
agricultural wealth of India! 

The shroff, then, commands 
the situation. He and his 
unholy caste are universal 
throughout India. He it is that 
collects the produce and marks 
up its value against the ever- 
mounting debt. He it is who 
sends it down-country for ship- 
ment, and who orders either 
piece-goods in exchange which 
he, again, sells to the cultivator 
at a fabulous profit, or bespeaks 
the grey and the yellow stuff 
which vanishes into the u- 
known the moment it reaches 
him—29 millions sterling a 
year. 

Between the uncountable 
profits of usury and the clever 
manipulation of export and 
import, he grows fabulously 
rich ; and though something of 
what goes to him reaches its 
proper destination, and is there 
again subdivided into the fluid 
and the hoard, the vast body 
of it stagnates. In the old days, 
whole chunks of it went up the 
social ladder, and a moiety 
dribbled downwards; now 
days, when unbribable law 
takes the place of the im 
memorial protection, the up 
ward flow no longer exists. 
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Now, in the human body, the 
plood-flow, pumped unceasingly 
from the heart, reaches the 
capillaries in the tips of the 
fingers and toes and thence 
returns steadily to the heart, 
reviving and energising the 
whole body in its passage. 
Should any drop of it stop or 
stagnate anywhere, dire trouble 
results. So with money, the 
life-giver of trade. What leaves 
London, the commercial heart 
of the world, should, by every 
law, return thereto; to be sent 
journeying again. India clogs 
the flow. This, by all analogy, 
should bring about painful 
symptoms and the most 
dangerous consequences. You 
would think that an inevitable 
Nemesis would supervene. But 
just as the East, through long 
accustom, is proof against 
enteric and the outward 
evidences of more unpleasant 
troubles endemic in the race, 
80 does it seem to be proof 
against that moral septicemia 
which, in races of a newer and 
cleaner standard, would bring 
with it the instant and in- 
evitable retribution of Provi- 
dence. The Kast, therefore (let 
us get our definitions clear), 
flourishes where the West would 
rot. 

Let us consider for a moment 
in what this hoarding consists ; 
and, in doing so, note the fact 
that throughout these figures 
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the requirements of the Indian 
Government for minting pur- 
poses are definitely excluded. 
Taking the year of discovery 
of the sea route as our starting 
point (since no figures were 
recorded before it for the im- 
mense sums absorbed, the ex- 
tent of which will never be 
known), India’s total absorp- 
tion throughout the 430 years 
to date has been 553 millions 
sterling in gold and 4556 mil- 
lions sterling worth of silver, 
the annual ratio throughout 
the period being something 
over one million gold to 8} 
millions silver. This has pro- 
gressively altered to the present 
annual ratio of 18 millions gold 


-to 11 millions silver—a figure 


based on the returns of the 
last ten years. It shows a 
steadily increasing tendency in 
India to hoard gold instead of 
silver, despite the absolute em- 
bargo on the former metal 
throughout the war.’ Indeed, 
in 1924 alone, as though to 
make up for the stinting which 
preceded it, the absorption of 
gold rose to 52 millions, or 65 
per cent of the year’s output 
for the whole world ; a mouth- 
ful which did something to 
stay her hunger since, in the 
year following, she took only 
27 millions, or 33? per cent of 
the world production. Touch- 
ing this matter of world pro- 
duction, if we take a slightly 





1 India, hungry for gold during a war in which every other form of value 
seemed to be tottering, must have been tantalised beyond measure by the barely 
concealed fact that our home Government lodged at Bombay the whole of each 
annual gold output of South Africa destined for the Bank of England, sooner 

M expose it to submarine perils on the homeward voyage. It accumulated to 
a0 iminense sum, 
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more extended view covering 
the last thirty years, we find 
that in that period the world 
produced 2248 millions sterling 
of gold, of which India took 
355, or an annual average of 
nearly twelve as against China 
and Egypt whose combined 
annual average was barely two. 

Again, narrowing the field, 
we find that though in the few 
years preceding the war India 
absorbed an annual average of 
only 10 to 20 per cent of the 
world’s production, yet, of the 
last three years, the annual 
average has touched fifty. 

This increasing tendency to 
absorb gold instead of silver 
is one of the most disquieting 
symptoms of the whole situa- 
tion. It would seem as if the 
very vastness of the sums now 
being swallowed had grown un- 


manageable in its bulk, and 
had to be condensed into some- 


thing more portable. Again, 
it is necessary to remind our- 
selves of the direct interest of 
civilisation in having at com- 
mand a fluid supply of gold 
wherewith to give value to its 
written promises. Also, here 
or hereabouts, we may take 
notice of the existence of a large 
and clamant group of bean- 
fed native politicians who, in 
season and out of season, shrill 
to the skies the cry that we 
English are exploiting India 
for our own selfish ends, and 
are impoverishing it. 
Im-POVERISHING IT ! 


Now, are we to panic? Are 
we to foresee a day when India 
will own all the gold in the 
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world—a broody hen Sitting 
on the whole egg supply of 
the farmyard, though hatching 
nothing, while England stands 
outside the coop with a stick, 
to keep off intruders? Not go, 
Of the localisation of gold we 
know more now than we did 
before the war, since it is chiefly 
held by central banks and igs 
not in circulation. We there- 
fore know that, at the moment 
of writing, the world’s surface, 
less India, owns 4923 million 
sterling of the metal, of which 
2137 million is in coin. So that 
even though India may steadily 
be eating into the annual 80 
million increase, it will take her 
a long time to eat as far into 
the margin as to bring the 
danger - point into imminent 
view. When, of course, that 
happens, we shall have to look 
round for something short, 
sharp, and rather heavy, and 
apply it to her; but till then 
we may sleep in our beds. 

How, now, is this all hoarded! 
Whither does it all go? 

The traditional hole in the 
ground may exist, in the case 
of the under-dog cultivator, tak- 
ing the place of the stocking 
in the chimney in a land which 
possesses neither ; but the idea 
of holes, with the grades above 
him, may be scouted. Possibly 
the medigeval ghettos of Europe, 
to whose conditions the modem 
Indian bazaar closely approxi- 
mates, could have given us 4 
few hints on the subject. One 
thing, however, is certain. 
Little, if any, of the wealth 
goes into banks or into the keep- 
ing of white man’s commerce. 
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The hoarder trusts nobody ; 
though an elaborate network 
of inter-shroff credit exists. 
Each knows the other, his caste 
prother, personally or by name. 
It is possible to get a letter of 
eredit on any other shroff, 
however distant. The writer, 
travelling once from Assam to 
embark for home at Bombay, 
and being unwilling to carry a 
large sum on so long a journey, 
applied to an inconsiderable 
local merchant for a “‘ hindi” 
in exchange for his rupees. 
He got what looked like a 
Coptic love-letter written on 
rose-coloured tissue paper in 
a script designedly cryptic, the 
bulk of which probably con- 
veyed a lot of mixed local com- 
mercial information and held 
in its body some such offhand 
remark as ‘“‘ give this dog five 
hundred rupees.”’ Two shroffs 
in Bombay saw it before it was 
handed to its addressee ; both 
offered to cash it on sight. 

Does this argue against an 
absence of trust? Within the 
strict limits of the shroff frater- 
nity, yes; but, in their case, 
one remembers the old Indian 
dictum that “‘ dog doesn’t eat 
dog.” 

The corollary may have oc- 
curred to him whose patience 
has carried him thus far that, 
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with all this carpet of wealth 
under its feet, the Government 
of India must be fabulously 
rich? Surely it takes its share ? 

The income of India’s Gov- 
ernment is mainly derived from 
a multiplication of tiny sums 
obtained as land-tax from the 
cultivators, who form four-fifths 
of the population. Income tax 
is collected from the incomes of 
white men, of Government ser- 
vants, of white trading con- 
cerns. But income tax is diffi- 
cult to levy in a land where 
the native refuses to put his 
money into discoverable circu- 
lation ; where, in fact, he may 
be said to have possessions but 
no income. You cannot tax 
him on his visible possessions, 
since he keeps these down to a 
minimum. Attempt a tax on 
his house; he will prove to 
you, by bell and by book, that 
it belongs to his wife’s second 
cousin. Examine his books— 
of which he is credibly reported 
to keep two sets, one for use 
and one for inspection,—and 
the inevitable conclusion at 
which you will arrive is that 
he is running his business, year 
in, year out, at a loss; even 
though his profits on his last 
twelvemonth of trading, alone, 
may have made him worth his 
worthless weight in straight 
shining coin. If there be gold 





1 To those who like skylarking with figures, it may be of interest to know 


that a well-grown man of 11 stone weighs 5989 rupees and four annas. 


A 


millionaire in rupees (and there are many such, up and down the land) will 
thereupon weigh 167 men, or, say, five full platoons of infantry. Should Dives, 
however, prefer himself in terms of gold sovereigns, he will reduce his fighting 
strength to 108 men and a bit. He may object to this translation, being by 
nature non-combatant ; whereupon we may comfort him with the assurance 
that he is worth the weight of three regimental brass bands plus one bass drum, 
four pairs of cymbals, and an E-fiat clarionet. 
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and silver in the shape of orna- 
ments, or in jewels, these are 
hidden behind the purdah where 
no man may venture, or are 
so mixed up in inter-family 
ownership that the tangle is 
inextricable and the possessor 
unidentifiable. Bateman has 
yet to draw for us the picture 
of a Hindu filling in a return 
for income tax, and Heath 
Robinson a machine for ex- 
tracting it. é 

Other means of touching the 
deadweight of stuff are barred 
by modern civilisation. The 
most effective means disap- 
peared with the dentistry ap- 
pliances of King John, and 
cannot now be revived. At 
any rate, by a civilised Govern- 
ment. Though there are Gov- 
ernments which... 

H’m. 

Well, now; granted that all 
this is, apart from a definitely 
sordid aspect, a drawback to 
human prosperity, is there no 
remedy? Cannot India be 
made to disgorge ? 

The Lord forfend. That 
would be catastrophe indeed. 

If the floodgates were, by any 
conceivable means, opened and 
the tide let loose, the resulting 
stream would so cheapen both 
metals as to make them all 
but valueless in a world which 
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depends on their value. }f 
would, indeed, result in the 
wiping off of all international 
debts, but only because the 
nations would thenceforth be 
in danger of having no coin of 
any value whatever to offer, 
each to each. An immense 
sum in gold could probably be 
absorbed by the United States 
wherewith to enlarge the back- 
ing of her ever-increasing com- 
mercial prosperity and the paper 
which covers it. But the silver; 
goodness knows to what extent 
the silver would cheapen; the 
imagination boggles. For one 
thing, the Government of India, 
which, after the Indian people, 
is the largest holder of silver in 
the world, would be very hard 
hit. 

The real remedy would seem 
to lie not in disgorging, but 
in the prevention of future 
engorging. It is difficult to 
see how this can be brought 
about, since it presupposes that 
India will, in future, take goods 
instead of bullion, will invest her 
money in straightforward com- 
merce and in banks, and will 
trust her fellow-man with her 
money. Counsels, alas, of per 
fection. How far she is from 
these three conditions pre 
cedent, let those say who know 
India. 


IV. 


In many lands rich or over- 
rich, one of the first evidences 
of the glut is seen in the 
development of the esthetic. 
It is as though Nature were 


taking her own line in a 6or 
rective reaction from the sul 
feit. The arts of Byzantium, of 
Florence, Genoa, Venice, bring 
us by traceable cause 
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effect to our most precious 
ions, which are even 
to-day finding a new home 
across the Atlantic. By all 
logic, therefore, we might expect 
Hinduism to show such artistic 
perception, such an expression 
of the beautiful as would, com- 
mensurably with its overflowing 
riches, surpass all other art. 

Yet we find, throughout 
India, that art, from archi- 
tecture down to illuminated 
manuscripts, is the sphere of 
the Moslem to the definite 
exclusion of the Hindu; and 
that even in his religious rep- 
resentations, where you would 
expect any art to come to 
the surface, the Brahman’s 
gods and godlings have a claim 
to popular respect that is 
purely, and for the most part 
lamentably, physical. 

Such Hindu esthetic feeling 
as there is has stopped short 
at that elementary expression 
of the artistic which we find in 
the most primitive races, and 
which is based on the desire 
for ornament. In this, the 
cult of precious stones is en- 
grained in human beings as 
the simplest aspect of the 
esthetic. The wealth-hoards of 
India have, for thousands of 
years, largely been expended on 
gems; and these, as they now 
are, not only form an integral 
part of the accumulated riches 
of the country, but by their 
shape, grouping, and setting 

m give a rough clue to the 
date at which the accumula- 
tions began. This, to ail 
appearances, was in the re- 
motest ages; the types of 
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setting are often distinctly 
anterior to those synchronous 
with the old Norse and Keltic 
jewellery, and the blunt-looking 
practical ornaments of the 
Merovingians. The gamut of 
types ranges from very distant 
times down to to-day, and is 
characterised throughout by a 
“* flashiness ’’ far removed from 
what we Westerners would 
accept as good taste. This 
jewellery has always been the 
appanage of the ruling classes, 
if only because rich and striking 
personal adornment was a poli- 
tical necessity in the presence 
of subjects whose very soul lay 
in money and its outward 
evidences; a race so miserly 
in nature that, to this day, it 
has no verbal equivalent for 
our two simple expressions of 
spiritual generosity — “‘ I’m 
sorry”? (for fault admitted), 
and “Thank you.” To this 
race the ruler who forbore 
ostentation had already joined 
the ranks of the under-dog 
who had something worth loot- 
ing, and concealed it under 
a humble exterior, thereby 
travelling half the road to 
abdication. 

But this Eastern estheti- 
cism, expressed in outward 
display, is still very elementary. 
India which, since the opening 
up of the new worlds, has 
ceased to be the source of 
precious stones, still absorbs 
them largely ; but, as is well- 
known, the stones she takes 
are in a large proportion those 
flawed, ill-cut, or defective 
in colour which are debarred 
from the markets of the West. 
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Let them but glitter, let them 
be of a piece with the glass 
chandeliers, coloured glass balls, 
gilt mirrors and other gimcrack 
adjuncts of what are often 
noble palaces and a stately 
pageantry of demeanour, and 
their buying is assured. 
Stones ill-cut, stones hardly 
cut at all, lest a portion of their 
bulk be lost; stones looking 
like oysters set in soft gold, 
depending for their value on 
their deadweight of substance ; 
these you may find in myriads 
in the heaped treasuries, the ac- 
cumulation of uncounted years. 
For it is a fact that from 
the beginnings of written 
history down to the discovery 
of the new worlds in the 
sixteenth century, every gem 
of which we have any con- 
spicuous record has come from 
India. Setting aside that well- 
known activity in the world 
of precious stones which has 
always accompanied the up- 
rising of any famous beauty in 
history, from Cleopatra down 
to her namesake de la Mérode, 
there has been a steady west- 
ward stream of historical gems 
each of which has a place in the 
chronicles and each of which, 
being indestructible, will con- 
tinue to be the centre of events 
till the end of time. Tha 
diamonds of Golconda, the 
rubies and sapphires of Burma, 
the pearls from Ceylon and 
from Bahrein, any and every 


precious gaud with the single 
exception of the emerald, al] 
came to us from the Bast 
tucked into the waistbelt of the 
traveller along the camel route, 

Of some of the names we 
hardly need reminding. Of the 
diamond, that stone which 
Pliny describes as ‘‘ the most 
valuable of gems, known only 
to kings,’ we know the Koh.i- 
Nur, the Orloff, the Pitt, the 
Great Mogul, the Darya-i-Nur, 
the Nizam, the Taj-i-Mah, the 
Baroda, Tavernier’s blue dia- 
mond, the ill-omened Hope, 
and a dozen others. The 
procession becomes _ tedious. 
They are of all weights from 
787 carats’ down to 40; from 
the size of a moderate paper- 
weight to that of a pear-drop, 
from clearest sparkling white 
to a full rich green. Some are 
in the treasuries of kings, some 
have suddenly vanished ; some 
belonged to kings who will 
never be kings again. Some are 
mild in nature, starting from 
warrantable trove and passing 
by fair purchase from hand to 
hand ; some seem to gather to 
themselves blood and violence 
at every step; so ill-omened 
are some that the owner, how- 
ever legitimately he may have 
come by his possession, is 
dogged to the very last by 
crushing misfortune. 

Of the _ rubies, 
pearls, 


sapphires, 
and minor treasures 
of the East, there is no end 


— | 





1 He who, in common with the large number of us, is unaccustomed # 
visualise bulk in terms of carats, may be reminded that if he walks down Bond 
Street and sees displayed in a jeweller’s window a single magnificent diamond 
set as a solitaire in a ring, and priced at £350, the weight of that stone will be 
—as near as makes no matter—three carats. 
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A list of historical names would 
be wearisome. But one shines 
out among them all, both for 
its size and for its history : 
the great balas ruby given to 
the Black Prince by King Pedro 
the Cruel, irregular in shape, 
rounded en cabochon, of an 
angry blood-red, and flaming 
as the centre of Queen Victoria’s 
crown. 

Each and every stone of the 
galaxy is indestructible. Each, 
already infinitely old, will still 
be accumulating history and 
the strenuous passions of men 
ten thousand years hence. 


Things of wonder they may be, 
but, in all humility let us say 
it, thank God you and I do not 
possess a single one of them. 


But there are those of other 
mind, those to whom ostenta- 
tion is not only a personal joy 
but a necessity of their posi- 
tion. Endowed, by the accu- 
mulations through the centuries 
behind them, with the power of 
gratifying it to an unbelievable 
extent, there are occasions when 
the kings, kinglets, and other 
inheritors of riches unlock the 
treasure chambers and bring 
to light the things of which 
the brown masses speak with 
bated breath. 

The writer's most vivid 
recollection is that of a scene 
at a historic Durbar, that of 
Lord. Curzon in early 1903. 
This, an even more gorgeous 
display than that for our King 
in 1911, was packed with every 
notable throughout the land 
Whose position or possessions 
could add to the éclat of 
What was a twentieth century 
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Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
The festivities culminated in 
a levée held in the Dewan-i-Am 
of Delhi Fort, a Moslem hall 
apparently less the work of 
stone-masons than of jewellers, 
and to this day a place of 
pilgrimage for the traveller. 
Into this marbled fairyland 
were packed civil and military 
officers, rajahs, maharajahs, na- 
wabs, princelings, Rai Baha- 
durs, Rai Sahibs—the skim- 
mings of the cream-bowl of the 
great Indian Empire. Literally 
packed, for the great hall could 
barely hold the press, since a 
tiny circle was with difficulty 
kept free about the steps of the 
dais where Viceroyalty sat en- 
throned. Kitchener, in mid- 
sea, projected head and shoul- 
ders, even as he stooped to 
courteous conversation with two 
Japanese officers in their un- 
decorated blue full - dress. 
Knights were there from Eng- 
land, the jewelled Garter hardly 
discernible where legs stood as 
thickly as larch-poles. Dotted 
here and there and in clumps 
shone the blue and gold of 
civil uniforms, the blaze of 
gold-laced politicals, the broad 
splashes of unrelieved scarlet 
where stood the soldiers. All 
these were foreign to the land 
and incidents only in such a 
wealth of pink and blue and 
mauve, of filmy white and dull 
purple, in colours shot and 
striped and, be it almost said, 
ring-straked, as the dreams of 
the Maker of the Rainbow 
could hardly have conceived. 
Through the air, heavy with 
jasmine scent, glittered and 
twinkled every dart of light 
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which could emanate from 
jewellery. 

The Indian part of the con- 
course ranged from stately 
nobles of immemorial ancestry 
down to the bunniah who had 
appeared in the latest birth- 
day honours, for the nouveaux 
arrwés are no more unknown 
in India than they are with 
us; and it was noticeable that 
personal ostentation varied in 
inverse ratio with breeding and 
lineage, for the ennobled shop- 
keeper class seemed to be the 
one which carried the greater 
number of king’s ransoms strung 
about it. 

Ropes of pearls there were ; 
not the ropes as we know them, 
where a moderate fortune may 
hang in one, or at most three, 
curves round the neck of elderly 
femininity. But here were liter- 
ally festoons of the precious 
things, ranging in size from a 
pea to the frankly incredible, 
varying in ill-assorted colour 
from the purest white to a 
sickly pink, strung all ways, 
worn anyhow, as long as the 
wearer might display them; 
not, indeed, from necks tall 
and gracious which they might 
well and fittingly have adorned, 
the necks of personable women, 
but hung and hung and hung 
again from jowly male throats, 
round moist dewlaps; close- 
packed, down and down in row 
after row till they echeloned 
out on to the waist-line. 

Jewels of every shape, size, 
and colour stuck about wher- 
ever they could stick. Sewn 
on, patched on, tied and 
threaded, they glittered every- 
where, while nodding aigrettes 
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gave a finish to the coup d 
thédtre. 

Through it all the eternal 
slipshodness of the East leapt 
to the eye. For the whole 
glittering pageant was obviously 
and childishly insecure; not, 
indeed, in danger from snatech- 
ing or burglary, but insecur 
with the slovenliness of a race 
to whom a serviceable knot, a 
safe clasp, or even a sound 
carpenter’s hinge are things of 
neither use nor understanding, 
Fear of theft, indeed, there 
must have been; for next 
to us in the crush stood a 
queer pair; the owner of the 
spoil, unreservedly parvenu, 
who was manifestly the real 
thing; and, pressing close on 
him, one who had obviously 
been chosen for his close like 
ness to his master. Dressed in 
exactly similar raiment, he wore 
such a travesty of gimorack 
imitation jewellery as would 
hardly have deceived a child. 
Every stone, every pearl, 
closely imitating that of his 
master, might well have 
emerged from a cracker, A 
soapstone sword - hilt hung 
askew from the top of a patent 
ly empty scabbard, aping the 
purest jade of the Rai Sahib’ 
original. But, balancing it o 
the right-hand side, a weighty 
short-barrelled service revolve 
dragged into untidy folds the 
muslin trousers’ pocket which 
failed to conceal it. Here was 
the buffer between the master 
and sudden misfortune; her 
the stalking horse. Here was 
the one to be mistaken fot 
the original, and his shoddy 
snatched at while the red 
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thing dodged ; and imagination 
poggled at the thought of 
what would have happened 
had that very serviceable re- 
volver been drawn and fired, in 
a moment of panic, through 
that packed Golconda. 

The insecurity of pearls 
threaded on silk never renewed 
and rotting in the Indian heat 
was, a@ moment afterwards, 
apparent. Two yards away, 
suddenly and without any warn- 
ing, one of the milky festoons 
burst asunder, and the precious 
things pattered and hailed on 
the marble floor. Ah, then 
indeed was Bedlam; sixteen 


stone of panic sank to the 
floor, squeaking short yelps of 
dismay while it grabbed and 
patted and scrambled for every 
elusive sphere ; legs parted, as 
far as legs might in that crush ; 


curious eyes searched and tried 
to help ; but not a soul stooped 
to pick up a gaud, lest the owner 
should think him to have given 
back one where two had been 
collected. Sobbing and dis- 
traught, the owner rose at last, 
and thrust a fistful of trove 
deep into a baggy pocket which, 
in the sequence of native prob- 
abilities, inevitably had an 
undarned hole in it. 

Later in the evening it was 
our privilege to see a young 
magnifico courting disaster. 
Hospitality stood open-handed 
at a long buffet near the 
door, where liquids popped and 
gurgled, and all might drink 
who wished or who could elbow 
& way to reach a glass. This 
youth had evidently been a 
winner, nor could he possibly 
have realised the potency of 
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what he had won; for just 
as long as the crush buttressed 
him, the roseate delusion up- 
held him; and as he, backing 
outwards, reached comparative 
freedom, his luck held good ; it 
gave him a wall against which 
to prop himself. Leaning 
against this in his last con- 
scious moments, he slid and 
pawed his way along to the 
outer air. Fortunately for him 
all steps had been eliminated, 
and a smooth gentle slope led 
down to the exit. With muslins 
and jewellery pulled into con- 
verging lumps, and a diamond 
aigrette sagging from a turban 
half- adrift, this tottering 
Creesus felt his way to what 
he must have seen as a 
multiple doorway. Here stood 
two magnificent Sikhs of the 
Bodyguard; sentries. We saw 
one of them prop his pen- 
noned lance against the fretted 
lintel and, with a good-hum- 
oured grin, catch up the wan- 
derer under the armpits, lifting 
him clear of the floor. Without 
a moment's afterthought, he 
carried him bodily to the en- 
trance of the main courtyard, 
and “ hai-ee-e, gharrywdn !”’ he 
shouted. An ordinary bazaar 
tumtum drove up from the 
outer darkness. Into it the 
Sikh bundled his burden and 
slammed the door, laughing up 
at the barefoot urchin on the 
box. 

** Where to? ” 

“J dunno. Better take him 
down to the bazaar and ask!” 

Did the wanderer arrive 
bereft of half his jewellery ? 
Or with none? One doubts it. 
Rather does the vision arise of 
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the driver carting his un- 
conscious burden from pillar to 
post through the night for 
hours on end, till some one, 
any one, took delivery; and 
then of the age-long haggle 
with the consignee for twice 
the proper fare—in annas. 
Honesty? Not a bit. Rather 
the idée fixe of one whose mind 
runs for ever on the tiny fruits 
of extortion, missing, in its 
stride, lifelong wealth sprawl- 
ing on the cushions. 

Is the picture overdrawn ? 
On the faith of a scribe, every 
word and syllable of it is true ; 
and the recollection of much 
besides must retreat into the 
background, lest it crowd the 
canvas. 

“Well. . . . Of course India 
is rich. We all know that. So 
why make such a song about 
@ unique occasion?’ And yet 
one must remember the count- 
less minor wealth-hoarders who 
were not bidden to the feast ; 
they whose aggregate posses- 
sions far overtopped even the 
hereditary treasuries of the 
upper classes. One must re- 
member that for all the dead- 
weight of barbaric riches hung 
and plastered about the gather- 
ing, no single member of it 
but left at home ten times what 
he could carry on him. Hardly 
one of them but could say, 
“Take me and put me on the 
scales. Add my sons, and my 
sons’ many mothers. Heap up 
the balance till it will hold no 
more. Then pour my treasury 
on to the other side—and watch 
the weighbeam ! ” 
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The prosperity brought by 
the white man, say you? The 
wealth which has grown up 
under a secure Raj? When 
our forefathers were trotti 
about these woods, clothed in 
blue tattooing and little else, 
India went statelily, in silks 
and fine raiment. 

India, tired and sleepy with 
the weight of wealthy ages 
behind her. India, the shrink- 
ing prey of every invader, till 
the English came and, with 
fearless honesty and fairness, 
secured to each in the land the 
snug possession of all that he 
had and of all that he might 
acquire. 

To Asia at large, and to 
those most particularly and 
hereditarily Asiatic, the Soviet, 
we English are the only barrier 
between them and the un- 
limited power which would 
come with taking this bound- 
less wealth. 

The Soviet have learnt in 
China the lesson which Attila 
learnt in Europe—the incon- 
vertibility of fluid and legiti- 
mate wealth. The rebound 
towards India’s static and loot- 
able hoards is as inevitable 
as the human sequence of 
established history. The old 
tradition is as deeply engrained 
in the East as is hunger, or 
thirst, or the love of women. 
India; the treasure-house of 
the world. 

Something there, beyond the 
Passes ! 

Hsh, 
there ! 

Will you come with me, and 
look ? 


comrade; something 
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BLAKES HOLD. 


BY MRS HUBERT BARCLAY. 


Ir Uncle Charles had not 
found the letter among some 
of his old papers, there would 
have been no visit to Blakes- 
hold, and no story to tell, so 
I will begin with that. 

It is a single faded sheet: 
the writing is fine, slanting, 
and clear, though very faint. 


BLAKESHOLD, 
June 26th, 1862. 


My pEAR Sir,—I learn from 
my son that your engagements 
will permit you to pay us a 
visit. If Wednesday in next 
week be convenient to you, 
and you will advise me of the 
hour, the carriage shall await 
you at the Inn in Highgate. 
I shall esteem it a pleasure to 
welcome a friend of my son.— 
Yours truly, 

JANE ANNA BLAKE. 


Charles Vernon, Esquire. 


Uncle Charles told me it was 
quite half a century since he 
had seen any of the Blake 
family, but now that memory 
had roused from slumber he 
would like to see the house 


again and find out who was 
living there. 

“We will go to Blakeshold 
and pay our respects,” he said. 
“This time there will be no 
carriage awaiting me at the 
Inn at Highgate, so order a 
motor for to-morrow after- 
noon.” 

We drove for about three- 
quarters of an hour through 
crowded traffic, with tram-lines 
in the middle of the road, and 
lorries, steam-waggons, motors, 
and side-cars hooting and rais- 
ing the dust in a continuous 
turbulent stream. 

“We shall shake all this off 
presently,”’ said Uncle Charles. 
“Blakeshold is quite in the 
country.” 

We did not shake it off, only 
after a while the shops on 
either side turned to neat villas, 
and I could see glimpses of 
green fields behind them and 
low wooded hills in the distance. 

At last the chauffeur pulled 
up. 
“It should be somewhere 
here, sir,” he said, pointing to 
a huge notice board, flanked by 
gaily coloured advertisements. 


THE BLAKESHOLD ESTATE 
FINEST RESIDENTIAL SITUATION’ NEAR LONDON 
BUILDING SITES AND HOUSES FOR SALE 


About a hundred yards far- 
ther on we could see a railway 
bridge, and beyond it, at the 


APPLY... 
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top of a hill, a cluster of roofs 
with a church spire above 
them. 
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We went slowly on until, 
close to the bridge, we saw a 
policeman standing by a turn- 
ing to the right-hand side. 

“There you are,” he said, 
in response to our inquiry, and 
pointing down the turning. 
“‘ Gate on the right. You can’t 
miss it.” 

Between the railway em- 
bankment and the lane were 
more hoardings, a tumbledown 
shed, and some fowls scratching 
about in farm refuse. It was 
all most unattractive. 

We pulled up, and got out 
before a pair of great stable 
gates in a high brick wall. 

“I don’t seem to recognise 
this,’ said Uncle Charles. 
“Most strange... .” 

At this moment a section of 
the gate opened, and a man 
came through—a little man, 
neatly dressed in black, wearing 
on his head an old-fashioned 
square felt hat. 

Uncle Charles stepped to- 
wards him. 

“Is this Blakeshold?” he 
asked. 

The little man halted as 
though in surprise, and looked 
from us to the car and back 
again before he answered— 

“That is so, sir. Were you 
wishing to see the house? 
Follow me, if you please.” 

We found ourselves in a vast 
cobbled yard. On either side 
were coach-houses and ranges 
of stabling, with rooms above. 

Directly opposite was another 
double gate, standing open. 

“Who lives here now?” 
asked my uncle. 

*“‘ There is no one living here, 
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sir.’ Something in the little 
man’s voice made me look at 
him keenly. There seemed g 
world of sorrow behind the 
respectful manner. He was 
evidently very old, older even 
than Uncle Charles. His hair 
was snow - white, and hung, 
rather long, under his funny 
hat. His eyes were blue and 
faded under bushy white brows, 

“The family have left?” 
suggested my uncle. 

A curious spasm of emotion 
flickered across the little man’s 
face. Then he drew himself 
up slightly and replied— 

“That is so, sir.” 

“It is many years since I 
was here,’ continued Uncle 
Charles. ‘‘ Let me see. ... 
It must have been in *65.” 

The words seemed to light 
@ fire behind the little man’s 
eyes, and he bared his head 
with a swift gesture. 

“You knew the family, sir! 
You stayed here? Might I 
respectfully ask your name, 
sir?” he said eagerly. 

** Charles Vernon.” 

*“‘ Indeed, I ask your pardon, 
sir, for not recognising you. 
Iremember perfectly well. You 
stayed here first in the summer 
of 1862. You were a friend of 
Mr James’. You would not 
remember me, of course, sit! 
I am Fadden. I was under 
footman when you were last 
here.” 

The two old men shook hands, 
and as we walked on through 
the gates the thin eager voice 
poured out a string of words. - 

“You will like to see the 
house, sir . . . but the family 
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is gone. My mistress died six 
months ago. Will you come 
this way, sir? *I ask your 

on for conducting you 
through the stable entrance, 
but the South Lodge is some 
way distant and little used of 
late.” 

For a few yards there were 
tall shrubs on each side of the 
drive. Then they ceased, and 
we emerged almost at right 
angles to the house. 

A square old house of the 
type that always rather re- 
minds one of a chest of drawers, 
with windows where the handles 
would be. A flight of steps led 
up to a wide portico and on 
either side were square pil- 
lars, each with a curious her- 
aldic beast on it, half-dog, half- 
griffin. 

It was a beautiful house, not 
on account of its design, but 
of its colouring. Its ancient 
mellow bricks glowed like jewels 
in the afternoon sun, and on 
its tiled roof spots of yellow 
lichen shone like burnished 
gold. A few creepers climbed 
about it, relieving without hid- 
ing the expanse of brickwork. 

To the right of it some tall 
elms rose above the roof line, 
their thinning foliage repeating 
the note of gold among the 
green. 

As I gazed enchanted, I 

e aware that, in spite 
of the beauty of it, something 
spoke of tragedy. Then I 
Tealised it was the windows. 
They were unshuttered, and 
some of them were opened at 
the top, as by a careful house- 
keeper, but they were sight- 
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less! Bare and blind. It was 
a house without a soul. 

I turned to look behind me 
in the direction in which those 
sightless eyes were gazing. In- 
voluntarily I gasped. 

A straight carriage drive with 
wide grass verges ran before 
me, but only for about thirty 
yards; then it was blocked 
by a row of ordinary hurdles, 
some of wattle and some of 
old iron. A shabby fencing, 
which, cutting across the drive, 
stretched away to right and 
left. Behind it were rows of 
small houses, and some of them 
had washing hanging out in 
the back gardens facing me. 

My uncle called to me, and 
I hurried after him. The old 
man was unlocking the front 
door, and Uncle Charles said 
in a low voice— 

** You won’t mind going over 
the house, will you? He seems 
so anxious to show it to us.” 

“T want to see everything,” 
I returned quickly. 

We entered the hall with 
its chequered black-and-white 
marble floor and wide shallow 
stairs mounting from it. Fac- 
ing us was another door lead- 
ing into a garden, and I could 
see the gleam of flowers be- 
yond it. 

The old man ushered us into 
a room on the left. 

“‘ This is the Colonel’s study,”’ 
he said. ‘“ "T'was largely used 
by my mistress until a few 
years ago. “T'was there his 
portrait hung, and there his 
sword. His writing-table stood 
here, and here the great leather 
arm-chair that was his grand- 
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father’s. “T'was his grandfather 
built the house when the old 
mansion was destroyed on them 
by fire.” 

He seemed to expect no 
comment, and I noticed that 
he stood with his back to the 
window. 

Silently we passed through a 
door beside the fireplace, and 
entered a large beautifully pro- 
portioned room, with three long 
windows leading out into the 
garden. 

“ This is the drawing-room,” 
said our guide. ‘‘ "T'was here 
hung the portrait of the 
Colonel’s grandmother by 
Gainsborough. <A noted pic- 
ture, sir, and greatly admired 

. and here over the mantel- 
piece the portrait of his mother. 
Here stood the lacquer cabi- 
net. ...” The old voice 


streamed on, the thin hand 
pointed to each spot as he 
detailed the furniture with curi- 
ously expressive gesture, until 
the great room in all its glory 


seemed to stand 
before our eyes. 

Uncle Charles walked to the 
window. “Ah!” he said, “I 
think I remember...” and 
he stepped outside. Four round 
beds stood upon the lawn, each 
with a surround of ivy, and ivy 
trained across them so that 
they appeared as baskets. The 
flowers they held were still in 
bloom, but ragged. 

“I see a seat over there 
under the elm-tree,” he con- 
tinued. “Let us go and sit 
down. There is much I do not 
undeistand.”’ 

“Sit down, Fadden, and tell 


complete 


me the whole story, but first 
tell me... You say you 
mistress died six months ago? 
Who was she? When I stayed 
here, the mother of my friend 
was the mistress.” 

The old man inclined his 
head. 

“There has never been but 
one mistress here. My mistregs, 
God rest her soul!” 

“But .. .” faltered my 
uncle. “Is it possible! {% 
many years!” 

““My mistress was one hun- 
dred and six years last January, 
and she died in March.” His 
voice quavered. ‘‘Seventy- 
three years did I serve her, boy 
and. man, since the day she 
brought me from old Ireland. 
Wait now! Till I tell ye, si! 
"Twas this way... 

“My mistress was a Dar 
of Castle Dare, and her father, 
the old Lord, had a notion 
against the military, seein’ a 
there’d been trouble over 4 
game of cards. “T'was mostly 
horses or cards made trouble 
in those days. Well, the Colonel 
loved my mistress, and the old 
Lord wouldn’t have him to the 
house. . . so they stole away 
and were married in Dubiil, 
she bein’ but sixteen and he 
twenty-four at the time. Not 
that I knew her then, bub! 
heard tell of it. 

“Twas a long time before 
the old Lord would forgive, 
but at last he did that, and 
they used to come over Wt 
Castle Dare from time to time 
with the childer. And whet 
I was about fourteen my mit 
tress brought me back with 
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her. You see, twas this way, 
sir: my da was dead, and 
my mam had another husband. 
A roarin’ devil when he had 
drink taken, which was fre- 
quent, and bein’ as I was 
small, an’ couldn’t stand up to 
him, he beat me most always, 
half dead. An’ one day when 
my mistress was passin’ she 
heard me cryin’, and seein’ as 
my mam couldn’t gainsay him 
or defend me, ‘twas arranged 
that I should be put out of his 
way. 

“T can see my mistress now 
as she stood in our cabin door, 
with her great eyes flashin’, 
and her face that was mostly 
pale, rose-pink. A little bit of 
a thing she was always, but 
wire and whipcord for all her 
cream- white colour... her 
great eyes flashin’ like stars 
and her voice soft, as always, 
but with that in it none ever 
dared gainsay . . . the sight of 
cruelty always distracted her, 
whether to man or beast. "T'was 
she stopped the cock-fighting 
here. . . you can see the old 
pit over in the garden still, and 
‘twas said the Colonel’s father 
was a rare one for the cocks, 
but there was never any more 
after one day the mistress 
caught two stable lads at it! 

“Well, sir, she took me by 
the hand and walked me 
straight to the castle, an’ there 
she rings the bell for the 
Colonel’s man, an’ put me in 
his charge, an’ a week later I 
came here and started as pony 
boy. Eh, an’ I was proud o’ 
myself, with the cockade in 
my shiny hat and my neat 
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little boots an’ all, leadin’ the 
pony in the chaise when my 
mistress went to church with 
the children on Sundays, an’ the 
Colonel too if he was at home, 
an’ the young gentlemen an’ 
all the grand folks! “Twas 
heaven to me, as I well re- 
member.” 

Uncle 
gently. 

“ Ah, yes! But the family ? ” 
he murmured. 

The old man rose instantly 
to his feet. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir! 
I was digressing ! ’’ he said. 

It was entertaining to notice 
how when he became remini- 
scent the brogue returned to 
his tongue, but it disappeared 
instantly at my uncle’s hint, 
and his manner became once 
more that of the well-trained 
servant. 

“At the time of which I 
was speaking, sir, there were 
three sons and two daughters. 
Mr Richard was nine years 
old ; Mr George a year younger ; 
then Miss Blanche and Mr 
James and Miss Adela, who 
was then four years old. Miss 
Isabel, the only one of the 
family still living, was born 
soon after, and then Mr Charles, 
who was the youngest. 

** Yes, sir, a large party and 
a large household. It seems 
strange to think of it now, 
with nurses and lady’s-maids 
and housemaids and stillroom 
maids and four in the kitchen, 
not to mention the grooms 
and gardeners and outside 
men. 

“The Colonel entertained 
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largely: shooting parties, and 
meets of the hounds, and parties 
for the races, which were held 
in the town yonder every year 
until the railway came. It 
was but a village until then. 
That was in 1871 if I remember 
rightly. 

** An’ the coaches rollin’ down 
the turnpike, an’ the horn 
soundin’ at the cross-roads .. . 
an’ the grand ladies and gentle- 
men ajrTivin’ with their men 
and their maids! Gay days, 
gay days, sir, I do assure 
you! 

“In the winter we moved 
to the house in St James’s 
Square, being more convenient 
for the Colonel’s regimental 
duties, and there would be 
more grand balls and parties, 
and maybe the big state car- 
riage out to take the Colonel 
and my mistress to the Court, 
with the four black horses and 
two footmen in their powder 
up behind an’ all! I remember 
I did not go the first year 
with the family, an’ I remember 
my heart was broke with it, 
but the next year something 
happened...!” 

The old man gave a chuckle. 
His eyes twipkled, and he 
resumed his seat. 

“Wait now ... ma’am, till 
I tell you.... “Twas like 
this. One day just before 
dinner, which was one o’clock, 
there bein’ no talk of luncheon 
in those days . . . Mrs Cross, 
she was the nurse, came run- 
ning downstairs to say Mr 
George was lost. 

“She had thought him in 
the schoolroom with Mr 
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Richard, but the governess gaiq 
he was gone from there 
hour or more. The house wy 
searched high an’ low, the 
garden, the stables ! 

“* My mistress was white with 
fright, for there was the fai 
that week up on the hill, and 
no end of rough gipsy fok 
about. The Colonel he called 
for his horse and rode away 
into the woods, and groom 
and gardeners went flyin’ in 
all directions. 

“Well! ma’am! I hunted 
round wid the best of them, 
runnin’ here an’ there to parts 
where I was forbidden to go, 
an’ into the big walled garden 
I goes, an’ bein’ but a boy 
still and wid manners to lear, 
the fruit there tempted me. | 
stopped to eat a fine ripe straw 
berry, an’ havin’ so begun, one 
did not content me, an’ seein’ 
there was no one about a 
twas a good chance for 4 
feast, I crawled on my hands 
and knees with no thought of 
anything in my mind but the 
fruit! An’ there, at the end 
of the row, I found Mr George. 
Sound asleep he was, havil’ 
feasted his fill ! 

“TI woke him up, and by 
the hand I ran him, hoorooshin’ 
all the way up to the front 
door, an’ handed him over 
my mistress, who came runnill 
out with the noise. Och! ai’ 
I was praised for havin’ found 
him, an’ my mistress thanked 
me, an’ the Colonel he gave me 
two silver half-crowns . . . al 
ma’am! I never let on about 
the strawberries. No, not til 
years after did I tell Mr George, 
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before he left for India, 
and we had a good laugh 
over it. 

“Poor Mr George! He went 
out to fight in the Mutiny, and 
was killed there. 

“But after that I was pro- 
moted to the pantry, and went 
to London with the rest. 

“But those days were cut 
short when trouble came. There 
was talk of war, and I paid no 
heed to that until they told 
me t’'would mean the Colonel 
goin’. . . an’ so it was. The 
Guards were ordered to the 
Crimea, and he wid the rest. 

“T can see it now. The 
travelling carriage there at the 
front steps, an’ the Colonel, 
80 fine in his regimentals, and 
all the household, wid me at 
the tail of them, assembled in 
the hall to see him go. He 
come out of his study there 
wid my mistress, she wid Mr 
Charles, the baby, in her arms, 
and he stopped to speak a word 
to the servants, and bade them 
guard the mistress and serve 
her well till his return . . . and 
I, not bein’ able to see to my 
satisfaction, nipped out by the 
side door, an’ round into the 
bushes for a better view .. . 
an’ I saw him there on the 
steps. A noble figure, sir, an’ 
my mistress very quiet, but 
her face white as the gown 
she was wearin’ . . . the chil- 
dren crowdin’ round them, Miss 
Blanche with the tears rollin’ 
down her cheeks, and behind 
was the servants. Mr Bates, 
a stout man he was, with his 
knee-breeches an’ the white 
frill down the front of his shirt 
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and all! Little did I think 
I would be butler after him! 
As soon would I have thought 
to be King of England!... 
And Mrs Reynolds, the house- 
keeper, and Miss Simpson, my 
mistress’s own woman! Ah! 
tis all like seein’ faces in a 
dream! An’ the horses stamp- 
in’ to be off ! 

“The Colonel he kissed the 
children, an’ then he turned 
to my mistress and took her 
and the babe in his arms before 
them all, an’ in a moment he 
was gone, an’ the carriage 
away down the drive. My 
mistress walked into the house. 

“*T hold all in trust for your 
master,’ she said. ‘I know 
you will do the same.’ And 
that was every word. 

“The time went by. There 
was little news. Now and 
again a despatch would come, 
and twice a messenger rode in 
with a special letter from the 
Duke. Yes, ma’am, the Duke 
of Cambridge. He an’ the 
Colonel had always been friends, 
but we heard little, an’ that 
mostly rumours of black trouble, 
until one day the same mes- 
senger came again with a letter 
to say the Colonel had been 
killed. 

“T tell you, sir, there wasn’t 
a heart that did not break with 
the heart of my mistress. 

“ An’ after that things was 
very quiet, and... I got my 
buttons! Then after peace 
was made, one morning the 
Duke himself came, bringin’ 
with him the Colonel’s sword, 
and tellin’ my mistress of his 
courage and his brave end. 
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The sword was hung where I 
showed you, sir, and every 
night before she went to bed 
my mistress would take it off 
the wall and hold it, and look 
up to his picture, and set it to 
the wall again. Every night 
did I see her do it until she 
could do it no more, and then, 
when I brought in her candle, 
and before I gave her my arm 
for the stairs, she would say, 
‘ Fadden, the Colonel’s sword ? ’ 
and I would lift it down and 
show her there was never a 


speck on it, and hang it 
up again. But that was long 
after. 


“The Duke came several 
times, and the last time was 
now nearly forty years ago. 
Drivin’ down, he was, to some 
Review. He stopped to see my 
mistress. He remembered my 
face, and spoke to me as he 
passed to his carriage. What 
he said I don’t remember, but 
I know my mistress answered, 
‘Yes, sir, I have faithful ser- 
vants, who serve me well.’ 

“She was like that, was*my 


mistress. A good word for all 
she had always. He never 
came again.” 


The old man paused. His 
eyes were fixed on some distant 
point, as though he looked 
away down the avenue of 
years. 

“ The family ? . . . you were 
going to tell me .. .” mur- 
mured my uncle. 

“Oh!- Yes, sir! I shall 
come to that. 

* After the Colonel’s death 
everything was very quiet. The 
young gentlemen went away 


to school. Oh, ’twas different 
then, ma’am, I do assure you. 
By coach they went, an’ by 
coach they came again. Many 
is the night I’ve lain up in 4 
corner of the hayloft in the 
stable yard, wid a crack of the 
door open, listenin’ wid all my 
ears to be the first to hear the 
horn! The coach would stop at 
Squire Warner’s, for his young 
gentlemen schooled with ours. 
You may have noticed the house, 
sir? Just beyond the top of 
Prickler’s Hill? The cedars is 
all there is to it now, and the 
place just a tea-garden and a 
cafe for the commonality. 
“The guard would sound his 
horn on starting again, an’ 
away I would run to the house- 
keeper’s room, where Mrs Cross 
would be waitin’. Night or 
morning, snow or sun, she 
would be there to meet them 
at the gate. And then there 
would be such a to-do as never 
was! Wid hot baths in front 
of a roaring fire, in the stable- 
room as it was called. Yes! 
Hot baths and their teeth 
cleaned wid soot always, for 
fear of bringing illness, ma’am, 
before they might see the mis- 
tress or enter the house. 
“Och! Mrs Cross was & 
grand woman, with a right 
sense of the family and a right 
sense of herself.”’ 
The old man stopped and 
chuckled again, softly. 
“Wait, now, till I tell you, 
ma’am!” He leaned towards 
me confidentially. ‘“‘ When Mr 
James went to school, he wrote 
back to her, and his letter 
began, ‘Darlin’ Cross Patch,’ 
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and ended up, ‘ Your loving 
little Jimmy.’ 

“Mrs Cross wrote back, re- 
provin’, and told him that 
would not do from him to 
herself, and that he must re- 
member he was her superior ! 
So what did he do but write 
pack, beginning just the same, 
ma’am, an’ endin’ up, ‘ Your 
loving little superior Jimmy.’ 
I have the letter now. I 
married her niece, you see, 
ma'am! Oh, they was grand 
young gentlemen.” 

The old man glanced at my 
uncle, whose eyes were closed. 

“ He’s dropped off, ma’am,” 
he said in a whisper. “I ask 
your pardon. I weary you with 
my memories ... but... 
would you not care to see 
round ? ” 

There was no resisting the 
appeal in his voice, and leaving 
Unele Charles to his doze, I 
followed my eager guide. We 
went all over the house from 
attic to cellar, and for a time 
it seemed almost as though 
the soul of it returned to its 
empty tenement, under the 
spell of the old man’s love and 
pride and sorrow. 

“Here, the night nurseries. 
There’s where the great four- 
poster stood, where Mrs Cross 
slept with the baby, and a cot 
to each side of her. Here, the 
marks on the door with the 
heights and ages of them. 
‘Twas never painted out, 
ma’am. 

“Here’s the double door to 
the servants’ quarters. You'll 
notice, ma’am, how the two 
doors work together? Oh! 
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twas a favourite trick for 
them to be hidden there, an’ 
pounce out to make the nurse- 
maid scream. 

“Yes, ma’am, all in perfectly 
good order. “Twas always so. 
Nothing altered since the 
Colonel’s time, but always well 
kept up. Everything done, 
regular as clockwork. Every 
year in spring the upholsterers 
for repairs, every year the 
painters, and if wall-paper was 
renewed, ‘twas the same pattern 
again. No, ma’am, no light 

. only gas recently—that is 
to say, about twenty years ago, 
put into the kitchen and offices. 
No, ma’am, candles and lamps. 
Forty-three lamps to be done 
each morning in the old days, 
and the great lamps for the 
drawing-room and study, which 
I always did myself... . Four 
of them. . . . Moderators, they 
called them, carried in by the 
footmen and myself at dusk. 
And a fine light they gave too. 
"Tis three months to-morrow 
since I carried in the lamps for 
the last time, the night before 
Miss Blake left for London. 
Yes! An’ went in an hour 
later to give them a twist of 
the key ...an’ since then...” 
his voice fell to a mutter... 
“just darkness! Black dark- 
ness ... like a tomb!” 

But it was on describing the 
glories of the house as it had 
been in the great days that the 
old man’s heart was set. 

“Oh! you should have seen 
it, ma’am, wid the candles 
ablaze and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen dancin’ and the music 
and the jollity. ... Thegrand 
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dinner parties, with the children 
peeping through the bannisters 
above, or stealin’ down for a 
taste. ... Mr George, he was 
partial to strawberry cream... 

“See, now .. . the great 
kitchen, ma’am, where ‘twas 
all prepared. No, ma’am, never 
anything but the open fire and 
the bread ovens... at least 
not until the war, when we 
had a bit of a ring, seein’ coal 
was scarce ... but we didn’t 
tell my mistress that... .” 

The cellars, the strong rooms 
... everywhere no speck of 
dirt, but all empty, all 
empty. ... 

Then on, out into the yard. 
The coach-houses, empty, all 
empty. 

“ Here stood the big carriage. 
There my mistress’s chaise.” 
On, into the old walled garden, 
with its riot of untended bloom, 
yew hedges, and pleasances be- 
yond, peaceful and lovely in 
the sunshine, silent... and 
yet echoing as old gardens 
will with voices long since 
stilled. The old cockpit where 
the children played. ‘“ Their 
toys in yonder summer-house. 
Here were their little gardens. 
... That was an acorn Mr 
Richard and I planted in his, 
seventy-two years ago next 
April. ... See, ma’am, the 
great tree it is now! Gather 
what you will, ma’am. The 
flowers will thank you. There 
is no one to gather them now.” 

At last the old man excused 
himself, and, with my hands 
full of roses, I sauntered back 
to my uncle, who roused at my 
coming. 


‘he said thoughtfully. 


“It seems very strange,” 
That 
merry party, and no one left! 
I wish the old man would 
come to the point, but he 
wanders off all the whi...” 
“If you are not too tired, I 
think we must let him take his 
time,” I answered. 
“Memories come back to me 
too,” he went on. “She wasa 
beautiful woman, Mrs Blake, 
I seem to see her face clearly 
now that the pages of the past 


are turning. It is pathetic, 
somehow. ... Don’t you 
think so? ”’ 

“I think it is infinitely 
pathetic,’ I rejoined, “and 


when we have heard the whole 
story I think there will be 
tragedy too.” 

Then Fadden came back 

across the lawn, carrying 4 
tray. He was breathing quickly 
and had evidently been hurry- 
ing. 
“You will excuse me, si 
and madam,” he said. “ "Tis 
poor for you, but it is the best 
we can do.” 

His apology was needless. 
On the tray was a spotless 
cloth, a silver teapot, cups of 
fine old china, and a plate of 
dainty curls of bread and 
butter. 

“ The china was my mistress’s 
wedding present to my wile, 
and the teapot, ‘twas herself 
gave me when I had been fifty 
years in her service, sir.” 

He busied himself with at- 
tending to our needs, and 
then, at my uncle’s request, 
took up his tale. 

“Well, sir, as I was telling 
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you... After the Colonel’s 
death things were quiet, but 
as the young gentlemen and 
ladies grew older, the house 
in London was opened, and 
my mistress took her place 
. There was the Prince 
of Wales’ wedding, as I well 
remember, with all its grand 
doings, and Mr Richard, he 
married the same year.”’ 


“ What about Mr Richard ? ” 
asked Uncle Charles. ‘‘ Was he 
in the Army too ? ” 


“No, sir. Mr Richard had 
a twisted foot from a fall 
from his pony when young. A 
great huntin’ man he was. He 
married, and had one son, 
Master Dick . . . the Major we 
called him. Oh! a grand man 
was the Major, but free with 
the money, like his father 
before him. The Major married 
a lady ... noble she was in 
birth... but, if I may say 
80 without offence, sir, not 
noble by nature. Stuck up, in 
her ways, she was, and constant 
in her demands. 

“The Major dearly loved 
my mistress, his grandmother, 
and the old home, but my 
lady, she never had a good 
word for it. Bathrooms she 
wanted, and electric light an’ 
all, an’ always callin’ for 
hot water. She didn’t come 
often after the Major was 
killed.” 

“Killed?” queried Uncle 

es 


“Yes, sir. Killed in Egypt 
fighting the blacks when he 
Was thirty-four. After that it 
seemed as though my lady 
never came but what there 
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was trouble. “Twas not the 
mistress she came for, but 
money, and money was not so 
forthcoming as it had been. 
You see, sir, ‘twas this way 

- money always goin’ out 
and little comin’ in.” 

“ And the other brothers ? ” 

“Mr George, as I telled you, 
sir, was killed in the Mutiny. 
... Mr James... well, sir, 
he didn’t do well. ...” The 
old man shook his head sadly. 
“No, sir, I can’t say that Mr 
James did well.... He was 
weak, and people liked him 
over much, an’ I don’t know 
if you’ve ever noticed, sir, 
how often it is that if the wrong 
people like a gentleman too 
much, he soon has no reason 
to like himself! Well, twas 
just that, and it ended in the 
drink and God knows what. 
No, sir, not married. 

“ Then there was Mr Charles, 
who, a8 you know, sir, lived in 
India. He left no family, and 
died in 1910. Miss Blanche 
and Miss Adela married, but 
there was no one at the last, 
only Mr Richard.” 

“Mr Richard ¢ ” 

“Yes, sir, the Major’s son. 
. . . But I'll be tellin’ you of 
him presently.” 

“* And Miss Blake ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, Miss Blake. But 
Miss Blake was never a woman 
like my mistress. Delicate she 
was, and chiefly interested in 
her health. 

“Well, sir, change came, 
though my mistress wouldn’t 
have it. First there was the 
railway, and one of the farms 
havin’ to be sold for it. They 
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said it had to be sold by Act o’ 
Parliament, and couldn’t be 
gainsaid, but to part with a 
bit of the property hurt my 
mistress sorely. Time and 
again Mr Russell—he was 
grandfather to our Mr Russell 
now, the solicitor—would come 
down, and there would be 
consultations. 

“The house in London was 
sold. That was after Mr 
Richard died, and there was 
debts to be paid. But always 
the house was the same. Old 
servants passed, but mostly 
their daughters or their grand- 
daughters took their places. 
They’d been brought up to the 
family, as you might say, and 
80 my mistress had no trouble 
. . « but ’—he leaned forward 
and lowered his voice—‘‘ I could 
see it comin’! Creepin’... 
always creepin’ nearer like a 
great beast ... nearer and 
nearer to squeeze us out... . 
*Twasn’t only the money... . 
"Twas town killin’ country... . 
Man’s town killin’ God’s 
country. ... 

“Bit by bit all the large 
properties round about were 
sold. The old families died 
or moved away. Where green 
fields stood, ’twas bricks and 
mortar. 

“The Major’s death was a 
sad blow, and made more diffi- 
culties, and money had to be 
found. 

“Twas just then the village 
was spreadin’ fast, an’ I well 
remember one day a man 
coming to see my mistress, 
and at her order I showed him 
into the study. In less than 
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three minutes the bell wag 
pealin’, and I hurried back, 

“* You will show this person 
the door, Fadden,’ says my 
mistress ; and as I obeyed she 
followed, and in the hall ghe 
pointed to the fanlight over 
the door, with the arms of the 
family on it. 

“* If you will read that, sir, 
she said in a voice of ice, ‘it 
may help you to realise... 
Blakes Hold.’ 

“And with that he went 
away down the steps for all 
the world like a cur dog wid 
his tail between his legs. An’ 
my mistress stood there, quiet, 
but shaking wid anger..., 
*Twas the only time I see her 
80 her hand on her 
stick. 

“* That person had the im- 
pertinence to offer me a price 
for the property, Fadden,’ she 
said. ‘ He made a mistake.’ 

“No, sir, you won’t see the 
arms any more. I smashed if 
out myself the day the house 
was sold. If Blakes couldn't 
hold no longer, that should not 
stay to be a lie! - And I buried 
the pieces in the garden, and 
when I told Mr Russell he 
said I did right. 

** So years went on. ... Two 
footmen instead of three... 
fewer maids and stablemen, but 
no real change. My mistress 
took her drive each day # 
usual, quick to help all i 
trouble, but ageing, as was but 
natural . . . and still there was 
bite and sup for all who came 
and needed it ... until... 
until the war. Oh, the black 
sorrow of it ! 
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“Master Dick he had joined 
in the Colonel’s regiment the 
year before, you see, sir. Oh, 
the fine young gentleman he 
was! The image of his great- 
grandfather and the light of 
my mistress’s eyes. Well, one 
night, near ten o’clock, I heard 
@ motor come roarin’ up the 
drive, with the great lights like 
evil eyes in the darkness... . 
I knew ‘twas trouble ! 

“*God save us all!’ says I, 
an’ opened the door gently not 
to rouse my mistress, and there 
stood Master Dick, wid a face 
on him like a sheet. 


“* JT must see grandmother ! ’ 
says he, short and sharp. 
“*You're bringing her 


trouble, sir,’ says I. 

“<T must see her alone,’ he 
said, sort of frantic like. 

“Well, twas done, and in 
ten minutes he was gone again, 
but next morning my mistress 
ordered me to send a groom 
on @ horse for Mr Russell to 
attend her without delay. 

“T didn’t. I disobeyed her 
for the first time. I went and 
sent a telegram, and he came 
in the afternoon. 

“They was two hours talkin’, 
and then Mr Russell came out. 
His face was grave, and he had 
papers in his hand. He walked 
into the dining-room, and I 
followed him. 

“*You’re an old servant,’ 
says he, ‘and you'd better 
know. There’s war with Ger- 
Many, and the boy is ordered 
to the front. He’s left these 
With your mistress. Damn the 
young fool, with his debts of 
honour. But she’s right. They 
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must be paid for the credit of 
the family.’ 

“* * Does it mean the property, 
sir?’ I asked. 

“*Most of it,’ 
‘There’s little else. Ill try 
and save the house. *Twould 
have been far better to have 
sold before, as I have told her 
more than once.’ 

“*God help my mistress,’ 
says I. 

“** God help her,’ says he. 

And within a fortnight came 
the last blow. Mr Dick was 
killed at Mons. I thought it 
must kill my mistress, but 
*twas Miss Isabel, poor crea- 
ture, that did the wailing. 

“Well, sir, one day a while 
after, I was standing taking 
orders from my mistress in the 
Colonel’s study, and I saw her 
eyes looking through the win- 
dow behind me with that in 
them as though she was stabbed 
to the heart. I moved to 
catch her, for I thought she 
must fall, but she drew herself 
straight. 

“* You will draw down the 

blinds, Fadden,’ she said quietly. 
‘They will never be raised 
again.’ 
“ And with that I turned, 
and there in the park was 
carts and horses and men put- 
tin’ up a fence right across the 
drive and dumpin’ heaps of 
bricks an’ all. 

“Those blinds were never 
drawn up again, nor in the 
Colonel’s dressing-room, which 
she used for her sitting-room 
the last ten years. . . . That 
has @ window to the west, sir. 

“But I think her heart was 
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broken then, for something 
went from her that day. And 
the difficulties were many. The 
men went to the war. The 
housekeeper died, and my 
daughter who was my mistress’s 
maid undertook for her. The 
old horses were shot by my 
mistress’s order; only the old 
coachman drove Miss Isabel 
in the pony chaise until the 
motors made her too nervous, 
and at last he died. 

“There were times when my 
daughter and I were hard put 
to it to manage, for money was 
very short. It seemed that my 
mistress had money in foreign 
parts, and it was lost wid the 
war. Mr Russell would come 
once a month, and I would 
render the accounts, and I do 
assure you, sir, never once a 
penny wrong.” 

The old man’s voice had a 
tone of pride. 

“Mr Russell has frequently 
remarked on my memory, sir, 
for nothing was written down. 
I never was one for reading 
or writin’ more than was neces- 
sary. In my opinion, sir, they 
spoils the memory .. . stuffin’ 
the mind wid what you have 
no concern wid, and spoilin’ 
your work. 

“Oh! we were put to it 
many a time .. . put to it to 
get the little the ladies needed, 
even their bit of butter! Put 
to it to keep the house clean, 
and the furniture polished and 
the silver as it should be. 
There was a lot of things, sir, 
you'll understand, and ‘tis a 
fact, as I’ve noticed many a 
time, sir, that the gentry are 
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fair moithered wid their cop. 
vaniences. 

“You see, there had always 
been plenty of hands to work 
for them. But my mistregg 
never complained. Mr Russell 
thought she didn’t notice, but 
I knew she did, and ‘twas 
proved I was right, for one 
day after peace came she told 
him the house must be re 
painted. ‘Pon that he ex- 
plained that she couldn’t afford 
it. She made no answer, but 
next time he came she told 
him that the big lacquer cabinet 
and the two great red vases 
was to go to London to be 
sold. And... sir, I know 
why she chose them . . . They 
didn’t belong to the house, 
you see! They had been left 
her by the old lord, her father. 

“Well, ‘twas done, and the 
house done up inside and out, 
till there wasn’t a thing wrong 
wid it. Lovely it looked. My 
daughter and I nearly cried to 
put the covers over all and 
hide it up; but we had to, 
for even wid two of her girls 
wid us we couldn’t keep it as 
it should be kept, and there 
was no one to see. 

“My mistress now never 
used but the two rooms and 
Miss Blake one. Oh, the pity 
of it! 

“ All the old families were 
gone from the neighbourhood, 
no racin’, no huntin’, no shootin’, 
only the town creepin’ closer 
and closer like a great beast... 
eatin’ up the countryside. Rows 
of houses where the home farm 
stood, and the great wood gone 
and ugly roads cut where it 
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used to be. But my mistress 
never knew, thank the Lord! 
She never went out now, and 
if she heard the motors roarin’ 
down the road she never spoke 
of it. 

“Tjivin’ there she was, day 
after day, year after year, wid 
the Bible and the newspaper 
on the table beside her, and 
her knittin’... but mostly 
just sittin’ wid her hands folded, 
living as you might say in the 
past, and always the blinds 
down. Sometimes towards the 
end her mind wandered a little, 
but I could always understand 
her. She would give me an 
order maybe . . . an order she 
might have given years ago... 
‘The Colonel will hunt to- 
morrow, or ‘Order a fire in 
the Colonel’s study; he will 
be cold on his return.’ Some 
such thing maybe, to show 
where her thoughts were. .. . 
She never seemed unhappy; 
for her the house didn’t seem 
empty, any more than it seemed 
to me. For her there was al- 
ways the Colonel, you see, sir ! 
and for me there was always 
herself. 

“When she no longer came 
downstairs, I saw that at night 
her eyes seemed to be searchin’ 
over the mantelpiece. ... I 
knew what it was... and I 
got a man to help me, and we 
moved the Colonel’s picture 
up and hung it in his dressing- 
room, which was now the 
sitting-room, and the big sword 
below it, an’ every night I 
would take it down and hold 
it before her, and she would 
touch it with her hand. 
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“ Her sight was good to the 
last, though her hearing failed 
somewhat ... but there came 
a day when strength seemed 
to go from her, and she kept 
her bed one morning. ... No 
pain ... no illness, but the 
doctor said the end was near. 
It came two days later. My 
daughter never left her, and 
Miss Isabel was in an’ out, but 
when evening came she was 
restless, an’ my daughter called 
me in. My mistress was raised 
on her pillows. She looked 
at me. 

“Ts all in order, Fadden ? ’ 
Her voice was faint. 

*** All is in order, mistress,’ 
says I, hardly seein’ her for the 
tears blindin’ me. 

“She lay quiet for a while 
and then was restless again, 
and her great eyes searchin’, 
as it were. I went and fetched 
the sword and laid it beside 
her. Her hand just feebly 
touched it . . . then she raised 
herself, and her arms went up, 
an’ her face lighted wid joy. 
... ‘Blakes Hold, Dickie!’ 
she said quite clear. “T'was 
the Colonel she meant, sir, not 
Master Dick . . . an’ that was 
the end. The sword was buried 
wid her.” 

The old man ceased speaking ; 
his face was working ; his lips 
quivered like a sorrowing 
child’s. His hands fumbled for 
his handkerchief, and he wiped 
his eyes. 

“God rest her soul, my mis- 
tress—my great and dear mis- 
tress,” he said firmly, and rose 
to his feet. 

“There is little more to tell 
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you, sir.... No, ma’am! 
never heed the tray; the child 
is there waitin’ for it.... 
The contents of the house were 
sent to London for a sale. 
Mr Russell would not permit 
me to attend it. He is relieved 
to find that an income can be 
assured to Miss Blake for her 
lifetime. ... She moved to 
London. My granddaughter is 
with her. She will be well 
served.” 

“The house is sold ? ” asked 
my uncle. 

The old man bowed his 
head. 

“You may say it is sold, 
but I say it is killed, sir! 
Look at it! Strong and beauti- 
ful as ever it was ... a home 
... @ beautiful home! Done 
to death! Strangled by bricks 
and mortar. .. . Noone wants 
it! They have cut away the 
farms; they have cut away 
the park .. . the gardens are 
doomed . . . the house is to 
be destroyed. . . . Ah, well!” 
he added, as we moved away, 
““my mistress is not here... 
but ...forme...” 

“What about you?” asked 
Uncle Charles. 

“TI have my cottage. My 
mistress arranged that many 
years ago... but this...” 
He paused. We had reached 
the: bottom of the steps, and 
he turned and looked up at 
the house, long and earnestly 
as one might look at the face 
of a dying friend. ... Then, 
with a little apologetic bow, he 
turned. 

“You will excuse me, sir, if 


I presume,” he said, and led 
the way on. 

As we turned the corner into 
the stable-yard we saw that 
the gate had been opened and 
@ lorry was just turning in, 
Fadden hurried forward. A 
man got down and met him. 

“Mr Fadden?” he asked, 
““T am to ask you for the keys. 
I’m unloading the tools to 
night. The men will be here 
in the morning, and we start 
work.” 

Slowly Fadden’s hand went 
to his pocket, slowly he drew 
out the keys, slowly he handed 
them to the man without a 
word. His face might have been 
carved out of grey stone as he 
motioned to the man to stand 
aside and allow us to pass. 

He opened the door of the 
motor. He laid the rug care 
fully across my uncle’s knees. 
Then at last he raised his eyes. 
There was in them the look of 
a homeless hunted dog. 

My uncle held out his hand, 
and the old man clasped it in 
both his own. 

“IT thank you, sir! I thank 
you!” he murmured, and 2% 
the car moved away I looked 
back to see him walking slowly 
down the lane, stumbling 4 
little as he went. 

Uncle Charles took out his 
handkerchief and wiped his 
eyes. 

“Fortitude and Faithful- 
ness...” he said slowly. 
‘‘Which is the greater? Who 
can tell? . . . A great woman! 
and a great little man!... 
Blakes Hold!” 
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BOORABBEES AND BUCCANEERS 


BY A. HYATT VERRILL. 


TwELVE hours at sea may 
not sound like a long voyage, 
but twelve hours in a modern 
steamship and twelve hours in 
a Panama coaster are two very 
different matters. The craft 
on which I embarked at mid- 
night in Colon Harbour would 
have puzzled the most cosmo- 
politan of seamen when it came 
to classifying her. Built origin- 
ally as a yacht for a tempor- 
ary and ostentatiously inclined 
President of a Central Ameri- 
can republic, she had been 
stripped of her ornate fittings 
and converted into a logwood 
schooner when the meteoric 
career of her original owner 
had come to an abrupt end 
at the hands of a firing-squad. 
Wrecked on a coral reef, she 
had ultimately been salvaged 
and been patched up by native 
labour, and for several seasons 
had made a notorious name for 
herself as a smuggler. Ulti- 
mately she had been captured 
and confiscated, had been sold 
for a song, and had been trans- 
formed into a fishing smack. 
Then had come the era of 
motors, and minus her bow- 
sprit, with her masts cut down 
to stumps, and with clumsily- 
built, roughly-boarded super- 
structures fore and aft—which 
Tesembled the fore and stern 
castles of an ancient galleon,— 
she had been fitted with a third 
or fourth - hand oil - burning 





motor, and turned coaster. 
Plying up and down the isthmus 
from Port Limon to Colombia, 
carrying cargoes of cattle, pigs, 
coco-nuts, logwood, fruit, lum- 
ber, fish, and malodorous na- 
tives, she had accumulated as 
choice a collection of odours, 
vermin, and filth as can well 
be imagined. Judging by the 
results, I should say she had 
never been washed, disinfected, 
or painted. Her hold reeked ; 
her decks were hidden under a 
half-inch coating of dark-brown 
dirt; her topsides were varie- 
gated with streaks of iron rust, 
black oil, tar, grease, and filth ; 
and her stumpy masts, patched 
sails, deck-houses, slack rig- 
gings, and all upper works were 
blackened by the smoke from 
the galley fire and the soot- 
belching exhaust. Her accom- 
modation consisted of two tiny 
box-like kennels, dignified by 
the name of cabins, directly 
over the rattling, coughing, 
snorting motor, and unfit for 
occupation by any human being 
—and the decks. 

Obviously I chose the decks, 
and selecting the least filthy 
and smelly spot I could find, 
I told Tom, my West Indian 
camp-boy, to stake out our 
claim with our luggage, and 
sling the hammocks between 
stanchions. But staking a claim 
is one thing and holding it 
against claim-jumpers is an- 
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other proposition. Within half 
an hour after I arrived on 
board, boat-load after boat- 
load of passengers put in their 
appearance. Men, women, and 
children—black, brown, and 
yellow ; shouting, cursing, chat- 
tering, laughing; chaffing in 
English, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Jamaican patois-cock- 
ney, they swarmed on board 
accompanied by their multi- 
tudinous possessions. Huge 
baskets, bulging gunny-sacks, 
bundles, rolls of bedding, ham- 
mocks, matting, washtubs filled 
with household utensils, pots 
and kettles, charcoal braziers, 
squalling infants, chairs and 
tables, parrots in cages, mon- 
keys on chains, dogs and cats, 
pigs and fowls, soon filled the 
decks. Back and forth, over 
and under this maze of dun- 
nage and live-stock, the sweat- 
ing perfumed negresses, the 
odorous half-naked negroes, the 
rum - exuding greasy natives 
and their fellow-voyagers fought, 
tugged, struggled, and swore in 
@ dozen dialects as they strove 
to drag their individual belong- 
ings from the mass. In the dim 
light of the lanterns they re- 
sembled nothing so much as a 
pack of hyenas upon a burial- 
mound, and the smell wafted 
from them added to the illu- 
sion. 

To attempt to hold our own 
against that mob was hopeless, 
and, seeing how matters stood, 
I had Tom gather our belong- 
ings into the smallest space 
possible, sought refuge in my 
hammock, and prayed that 
those who took possession of 


the deck around and beneath 
me might not possess either 
pigs, fowl, or infants. 

Heaven must have heard 
my prayer. The first fellow 
to ensconce himself upon the 
hatch-cover under my han- 
mock was a _ grey-haired, 
monkey-faced negro in ragged 
but clean blue denim, and who, 
in lieu of a bed, laid a sheet 
of corrugated iron on the deck! 
I was gazing at this procedure 
in amazement when Tom 
nudged me, and whispered that 
the fellow was a well-known 
lunatic who had killed two 
men and had just been re 
leased from the local asylum. 
This was far from reassuring 
news, but I decided that even 
@ crazy negro with homicidal 
tendencies was preferable to 
some of the others as a near-by 
neighbour. Meanwhile the old 
fellow was mumbling and mut- 
tering to himself as he unfolded 
and set up a steamer-chait, 
extracted a tin cup, plate, anda 
package of “‘ mangé ” (pounded 
salt fish, rice, and yams) from 
somewhere, and proceeded to 
dine. Hardly had he started 
when two burly mulattoes 
ducked under my hammock 
and threw their bundles of 
dunnage on to the hatch. With 
a snarl like that of a wild beast, 
the old negro sprang forward, 
kicked their bundles aside, and, 
whipping out a knife, rushed 
at the mulattoes. 

“Don’ come humbuggit’ 
roun’ me,” he shouted. “Ab 
ain’ standin’ for yeller niggers 
near "bout wher’ Ah be.” 

The mulattoes, who had beat 
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a hasty retreat and now stood 
at a safe distance, began to 
expostulate. ‘“‘ Ain’ yo’ nigger 
yoseli?” they demanded. 
“ An’ ain’t they a nigger boy 
an’ a Bukra (white man) alarng 
‘side yo’? ” 

The lunatic, who had re- 
sumed his interrupted meal, 
glared. 

“Wa-la!” he exclaimed, 
waving his knife. “‘ Wha’ fo’ 
yo’ argufyin’ *bout da’ perzac- 
ness 0’ mah promulgashun fo’ ? 
I give yo’ mah final’ty ult’- 
matum. Ah ain’ mindin’ nig- 
gers larngside me, an’ Ah ain’ 
obejectionin’ to bein’ larngside 
a white gent’man. But Ah 
don’ qual’fy mah ’sershun that 
Ah ain’ standin’ fo’ no yaller 
half-breed mulatters. Mulat- 
ters is corruption an’ don’ fit 
for assoc’ate alarng decent folk. 
They ain’ nat’ral. God made 
tha nigger, an’ God made: tha 
white man, but God doan’ 
make no mulatters.” 

Obviously there was no reply 
to this argument, and the mulat- 
toes sought repose elsewhere. 
Three times after that various 
individuals endeavoured to 
smuggle themselves and their 
belongings into the sphere of 
the lunatie’s control, but with 
no better success, until at last 
he held the fort in undisputed 
possession. 

After all, I decided, as the 
motley noisy crowd at last 
settled down to comparative 
peace and quiet, a crazy negro 
isn’t the worst neighbour one 
might have, and, putting all 
thoughts of a possible attack of 
homicidal mania and of his 
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keen knife from my mind, I 
turned over and tried to sleep. 

Sleep, however, was out of 
the question. The craft was 
now chugging, with loudly pro- 
testing engine, towards the open 
sea, and presently, as we passed 
the breakwaters and the red 
eye of the lighthouse flashed 
luridly astern, the overloaded 
vessel got the full sweep of the 
long Caribbean swell. 

Instantly, as she rolled and 
pitched, shipping water through 
her scuppers, and causing the 
loosely-stayed masts to buckle 
and groan, pandemonium broke 
loose upon the decks. 

Children squalled, women 
shrieked, men cursed, pigs — 
grunted, fowls cackled, dogs 
howled, as the close-packed 
passengers and their dunnage 
were rolled and tumbled about, 
and the incoming water swashed 
among them. And they were 
not good sailors. Within five 
minutes 90 per cent of the crowd 
were deathly sea-sick; groans 
and moans took the place of 
screams and curses, and the 
decks were literally an unholy 
mess. But stretched at full 
length upon his corrugated iron 
bed, and covered with a bril- 
liant purple and green blanket, 
the lunatic snored unconscious 
of all, and safe from the swash- 
ing water on his island-like 
hatch-cover. 

- As the motions of the vessel 
increased the sounds of human 
and animal freight decreased, 
until presently the groanings 
of ancient timbers, the gurgle 
and splash of water, the creak- 
ing of masts and the rattlety- 
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bang of the coughing, spitting 
motor were the only sounds. 

But to sleep in a hammock 
that was jerking, pitching, and 
swinging wildly to the crazy 
motions of the old tub was 
quite impossible. At last, how- 
ever, I managed to rig stays 
to stanchions and rigging, and 
wondering vaguely if the vessel 
would go to pieces or would 
founder, and speculating upon 
the relative advantages of a 
steamer-chair or a duffle-bag 
as a life preserver, I fell asleep. 

I was aroused by a shaft of 
sunlight upon my face, and 
found the craft riding slightly 
more steadily. The sea had 
- gone down, the waves were on 
our quarter, and to the west 
stretched the endless forest- 
covered shores and hazy moun- 
tains of the isthmus. The pas- 
sengers, now too weak and 
helpless even to move, littered 
the filth-covered decks, sprawl- 
ing like dead bodies among the 
soaked miscellany of their in- 
numerable belongings. 

Our crazy friend had stripped 
to the skin, and entirely oblivi- 
ous to his surroundings and 
audience, was assiduously scrub- 
bing his black skin from head 
to foot. As mysteriously as a 
conjurer, he had produced a 
tin wash-basin, had material- 
ised a scrubbing-brush and a 
cake of carbolic soap, and was 
making a thorough job of his 
morning bath. Then, donning 
@ sky-blue singlet, he emptied 
his basin of suds over the rail, 
dipped up a fresh basin of sea- 
water, and using a strip of 
sugar-cane as a brush, he pro- 


ceeded to brush his three or 
four stumps of teeth. Most 
assuredly, I thought, he had 
not acquired those habits in the 
lunatic asylum. 

By the time Tom had started 
our coffee going over our alcohol 
stove, the cleanly lunatic was 
again fully clad, and was break 
fasting on the remains of his 
supper. 

Then, rolling his iron: mat 
tress into a bulky cylinder, he 
lashed it with rope, shoved his 
other belongings within it, and 
seating himself in his steamer- 
chair, inquired if I could spar 
him some tobacco. 

I had already decided that 
he was a good deal more knave 
than fool, and I was noé sur. 
prised when, with a simian- 
like grimace of his black 
wrinkled face, and a sly wink, 
he informed me in a hoarse 
whisper that I needn’t be afraid, 
as he was no more crazy than 
myself. Quite as a matter of 
course he mentioned the mur- 
ders, which he declared were 
justified, and added that as 
Panamanian prisons were far 
worse than Panamanian lunatic 
asylums, he had pretended to 
be a lunatic. Being a West 
Indian and a British subject, 
and with no friends or rele 
tives who would pay for bis 
keep, the officials had been 
only too glad to rid themselves 
of him at the earliest oppor 
tunity. But his temporarily 
assumed lunacy had taught him 
that there are advantages 
being a crazy man at times, #8 
witness his victory the previ 
ous evening, and so he 
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decided to keep up the decep- 
tion for his personal benefit. 
He informed me that he made 
an easy living, and managed 
to have everything quite his 
own way by this means, and 
that he even was given free 
passage on the vessel on ac- 
count of his supposed lunacy. 
But as I knew that crazy 
people invariably suffer from 
the hallucination that they are 
sane, I decided that his state- 
ment might be proof of his 
insanity, and I declined his 
offer of accompanying me as a 
sort of personal bodyguard in 
return for his keep. 

Bad as the night had been, 
the daytime was, if anything, 
worse. Many of the passengers 
had recovered sufficiently to 
commence preparations for 
breakfast, the sun beat down 
upon the weltering mass of 
humanity and live-stock, and 
no attempt had been made to 
clear up the mess or wash the 
decks. The water that had 
sopped in had done little in 
the way of cleansing, and now 
swashed back and forth in the 
scuppers, together with all the 
miscellaneous debris it had col- 
lected. Many of the voyagers 
still wallowed in their own 
filth like pigs in a sty, while 
others, who apparently had 
unbounded faith in their two 
Teputed cures for seasickness 
—Tum and cologne,—were par- 
taking recklessly of the former 
and laving themselves in the 
As a result, the com- 
bined odours of vile rum, cheap 
cologne, human effluvia, live- 
stock and frying rancid fat and 
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stale fish became almost be- 
yond human endurance. But 
there was no escape, and I 
thanked God that I possessed 
a strong stomach, and had 
learned to “take the rough 
with the smooth,” as Tom 
put it. 

Presently the captain ap- 
peared, the first time I had seen 
him since I had embarked, and 
seeming quite disturbed to find 
me quartered on deck, invited 
me to move to the top of the 
after deck-house. But as the 
“* hurricane-deck *”’ was already 
occupied by a group of highly 
perfumed and noisy natives, 
apparently local officials, who 
showed very obvious indica- 
tions of being far from sober, 
I declined his invitation, for 
I saw no advantage in moving 
out of the frying-pan into the 
fire, so to say. 

The skipper, a stocky pock- 
marked mulatto, seemed anx- 
ious to do his best to make me 
comfortable, and apologised for 
the condition of his craft. He 
was a pleasant enough chap, 
but was woefully handicapped 
by an impediment in his speech, 
which caused him to stutter so 
badly that it was actually 
painful to hear him. How he 
ever managed to give orders 
was @ mystery, but evidently 
he accomplished the feat some- 
how, and he must assuredly 
have been a competent seaman 
to have navigated the Mary 
Tindy up and down the coast 
for years without mishap. 

Glancing at the aged lunatic, 
who was now dozing in his 
deck-chair, the skipper grinned. 
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“* H-h-h-h-he’s no m-m-m-more 
c-c-c-c-crazy _t-t-t-t-than I 
a-am,”’ he declared in a loud 
whisper. “‘ B-b-b-b-b-but e-e-e- 
ev-every-body t-t-th-th-thinks 
he is, so i-it a-a-am-amounts 
t-t-to t-t-the s-s-same t-t-thing.”’ 
Following this sage if difficult 
observation, he retired to the 
wheel-house to navigate the 
Mary Lindy through the Bocas 
we were now approaching. 
Threading the narrow and 
somewhat dangerous channel 
between the rocky promontories, 
we entered the tranquil lake- 
like waters of Almirante Bay, 
a magnificent and most historic 
spot. Here Columbus’ fleet 
anchored in May 1502, when, 
on his fourth and last voyage, 
the great discoverer found his 
way to India barred by a new 
continent. And here, a century 
and more later, the fleets of the 
buccaneers swung to their moor- 
ings in the shelter of the wooded 
palm-fringed islands that dot 
the great lagoon. It was a 
favourite rendezvous of those 
swashbuckling sea-rovers in the 
days when the British free- 
booters harassed the Spanish 
Main and “synged ye beard 
of ye kynge of Spain,” as they 
put it. There were few of the 
famous, or perhaps infamous, 
buccaneer leaders who did not 
know Bocas del Toro as well 
as they knew the decks of their 
own ships, and to Almirante 
Bay they flocked to divide loot, 
plot new schemes to confound 
the Dons and win loot, and to 
refit their sea-worn ships and 
earouse ashore. Lonais, Brazi- 
lero, Montbars, Morgan, Haw- 


kins, Red Legs, and scores of 
others made the lagoon the 
haunt, and in later years, whep 
buccaneers had given place ty 
pirates, Blackbeard and Augur, 
Bonnett and Morley, and eye 
those remarkable petticoated 
pirates, Anne Bonny and Mary 
Reid, were familiar figures ip 
this safe refuge in the heart of 
New Spain. It was here, 
that Captain Bartholomey 
Sharpe, Sawkins, Dampier, 
Wafer, and Ringrose met and 
hatched out their scheme of cro- 
ing the isthmus and sacking 
the west coast of South America, 
And it was to this spot also 
that the survivors of the il- 
fated filibustering expedition of 
the famed Walker fled for safety 
when driven out of Nicaragua 
with prices on their heads. 
But to-day the bay is peace 
ful enough. The crumblig 
remains of a few ancient walk 
and buildings, and an occ 
sional rust-covered cannon updo 
the islets, are all that remain of 
buccaneering and piratical days. 
Except for a few fishing boats, 
a few Indian canoes, and the 
white fruit steamers, the vast 


_ body of water, large enough to 


shelter all the navies of the 
world, is deserted. And aside 
from the semi-civilised Valiente 
Indians on the southern shores, 
and the towns of Bocas dd 
Toro, Almirante, and Old Bank 
on the north, it is a wild 
uninhabited district. 

But at the time my mind 
was not dwelling on the past, 
other than the past twelve 
hours that had seemed like 
twelve days, and I was tel 
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porarily far more interested in 
getting ashore and bidding a 
fond farewell to the Mary 
Lindy than in the Indian tribes 
of the interior which I had come 
to study. 

Seldom has a town looked 
more attractive to my eyes than 
did Bocas del Toro as the 
Mary Lindy drew in towards 
the wharf. But distance lent 
enchantment as always, and 
the settlement proved any- 
thing but inviting once we 
were ashore. 

The houses, mostly of wood 
and badly in need of paint, 
straggled along the sandy spit 
of land, with here and there 
moth-eaten palms and a few 
trees rising above the roofs. 
The streets were badly in need 
of attention, buzzards and 
mangy dogs took the place of 
and the sun 


street-cleaners, 
blazed down as if determined 
to roast every one alive. It 


was not, however, quite so 
bad as it looked. There were 
several really good buildings, 
two pretty plazas, and many 
busy shops, for Bocas del Toro 
is the entrepét of an extensive 
district, and a good trade is 
carried on in tortoise - shell, 
native produce, dye woods and 
medicinal plants, hides, and 
innumerable other articles. 
But it is a most incongruous 
and paradoxical place. l- 
though in the Republic of 
Panama, and the capital of a 
province, yet the inhabitants 
are nearly all British West 
Indian negroes and English is 
the universal language. There 
are two reasons for this state 
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of affairs. In the first place, 
the inhabitants are largely West 
Indians, who work or have 
worked upon the vast banana 
plantations on the neighbouring 
mainland. In the second place, 
it was first settled by British 
buccaneers, and their descend- 
ants, of mixed blood of course, 
held tenaciously to the lan- 
guage of their buccaneer for- 
bears and considered them- 
selves ‘‘ Englishmen.” At Old 
Bank, a tiny settlement on 
a neighbouring island, which 
was the site of the original 
town, the influence of the old 
sea-rovers is very evident. Here 
every one, with very few excep- 
tions, boasts of British blood— 
be they yellow, brown, or black, 
—and all speak English, if such 
their jargon may be called; 
at any rate it is not Spanish. 
And here, too, many of the 
names leave no doubt as to 
ancestry. There are Sawkins, 
Sharps, Coxons, Watlings, 
Gaynys, Jobsons, Fosters, a 
few Morgans, and, for all I 
know, there may be Teaches, 
Bonnets, Wafers, Ringroses, 
or even a Dampier or two. 

But I was searching for 
Indians and not for dusky off- 
spring of old-time freebooters, 
and my association with them 
was forced rather than sought 
when I endeavoured to secure 
@ launch and crew to transport 
myself, my outfit, and Tom 
to the Indian districts on the 
farther side of the vast lagoon. 

Eventually I obtained a craft 
of sorts, a dingy, battered, but 
apparently seaworthy and ser- 
viceable twenty-five feet launch 
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with a fairly efficient but woe- 
fully inadequate motor, to- 
gether with two equally dingy, 
battered, and, as it turned out, 
inadequate, negro youths for a 
crew: From the few Indians 
who were to be seen about the 
town every day I tried to 
obtain information, but without 
much result. All pretended to 
be members of the so-called 
Valiente tribe of semi-civilised 
aborigines ; but as some were 
obviously ‘“‘ tame,” and wore 
“store clothes,” while others 
were as evidently “ wild ” and 
had sharpened teeth, long hair, 
and painted faces, I felt certain 
that their assertions were far 
from truthful. Moreover, all 
claimed to be unacquainted 
with Spanish and English, and 
as soon as interrogated as to 
their identity, the location of 
their homes or any personal 
or tribal matter, they shut up 
like oysters or merely grinned 
inanely. 

I was not, however, dis- 
couraged by this. It takes time 
and close association to win 
the Indians’ confidence, and 
until their confidence is won 
they invariably feel suspicious 
when a stranger questions them. 
But everyone agreed that there 
were plenty of Indians along 
the shores and rivers and 
among the hills and moun- 
tains to the west and south, 
although who they were,—other 
than the Valientes,—what their 
habits or precisely where they 
dwelt, were matters regarding 
which the public, as well as 
the officials, appeared ignor- 
ant. The fiercely moustached, 
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mahogany- skinned, ' roly -poly 
Gobernador declared them jj 
Valientes and quite civiliged, 
His confrére, the bony-skinneg 
monocled Alcalde, flatly contra. 
dicted his superior, and assured 
me that all but the Bluefield 
Valientes were “ muy bravo” 
and hostile, and that my life 
would be in jeopardy if |] 
visited them. The Commané- 
ante, a leathery faced, white. 
bearded fellow, told wild tale 
of having been driven off when 
on one occasion he had at 
tempted to ascend the Crika- 
mola River, and declared the 
Indians of that district were 
cannibals. Last but not least, 
a Bahamian tortoise-fisher in- 
formed me that there were two 
or perhaps three tribes in the 
district ; that some were quite 
like “ gente,”’ while others were 
shy and wild, but that none 
were hostile except the mou- 
tain Indians who dwelt beyond 
the crest of the Cordillera. 
“But they’s a wery queer 
ting “bout they, Chief,” he 
added. “’Way back beyon’ 
yander they talks Henglish, 
Chief. Yaas, Chief, Ah ain’ 
humbuggin’. Tha Valientes 
talks Henglish laik me an’ yo’ 
but tha mos’ remotes’ ones 
talks Henglish of a distin’ 
specie. Yaas, Chief, its mos’ 
stranges’ Henglish Ah ever heat, 
an’ some o’ they has Henglish 
names, beside. ’Pon mah word 
tha does, Chief.” 

This amazing statement was 
altogether too much, although 
it was apparent that the Baha 
mian¢had a more accurate 
knowledge of the Indians that 
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any one else I had met. How- 
ever, I decided that I could 
pest find out for myself, and, 
having no desire to call on the 
civilised Valientes with their 
schools, missions, and churches, 
we headed across the bay to- 
wards the endless green hills 
that rose on the western shores. 

It was late afternoon when 
we came under the land, a 
beautiful forested country with 
jungle- covered bluffs rising 
abruptly from the calm water, 
with deep, almost landlocked, 
bays dotted with islets, and 
with stretches of sandy beaches 
between the headlands. Round- 
ing a point we entered one of 
the lake-like bays. To the 
left was a high hill, covered 
with a riotous tangle of creepers, 
palms, tree-ferns, and dense 
tropical growth. 

Against the deep green of 
the jungle a thin blue thread 
of smoke rose upward, and 
between the trees I caught a 
glimpse of a thatched roof. 
No one but an Indian would 
be found in this spot, I felt 
sure, and working close inshore 
we searched the overhanging 
drapery of shrubs and vines 
for some sign of a landing-place 
or trail. Presently, hidden in 
a tiny cove, we spied a dug- 
out canoe, and running ashore 
I soon located the narrow trail 
leading upwards through the 
bush. With Tom at my heels, 
for the two boatmen declined 
to land, I started up the path- 
way. The hill was of tufa, the 
path was as slippery as soap, 
and it was by no means an 
easy climb. But at last we 
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neared the summit of the hill, 
and came upon a small clear- 
ing in the centre of which was 
the house we sought. If was 
raised a few feet above the 
earth on short posts, was par- 
tially walled with wattled palm- 
leaves, and had a steep thatched 
roof. A few fowl scratched 
about in the clearing, a large 
wooden mortar stood near the 
hut, and a ring-tailed monkey 
chattered at us from his perch 
on a post. For a space I 
thought the place was deserted, 
but as I approached closer IL 
discovered an Indian woman 
crouching in the shadows and 
peering half-curiously and half- 
timidly at us. She was dressed 
in a single dark blue garment, 
her long black hair hung about 
her bare shoulders, and an 
inverted V of scarlet paint 
crossed her cheeks and nose. 
Beside her a young child was 
playing on a bark-cloth mat, 
and within reach an infant 
swung in a miniature hammock. 

I spoke to her in Spanish, 
in Towali, in Guaymi, and even 
in English; but she might 
have been deaf and dumb as 
far as any results were con- 
cerned. Then I tried other 
tactics. Approaching quietly 
and slowly to avoid frightening 
her or arousing suspicions, I 
seated myself on the edge of 
the floor, took a small -hand- 
mirror from my pocket, and 
handed it to the youngster. 
With chuckles of delight the 
brown - skinned little chap 
toddled to his mother, and 
exhibited the new treasure. A 
second mirror and a comb were 
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tossed into the woman’s lap, 
and the charm worked. She 
smiled, forgot her fears, at 
once put mirror and comb to 
their proper, and it must be 
confessed much-needed, uses, 
and found her voice at last. 

“You want see my man?” 
she asked. ‘‘ He come bimeby 
pretty soon.” 

I was absolutely bowled over, 
completely flabbergasted, at 
hearing the woman speaking 
English. 

“Why, you talk English!” 
I ejaculated. 


She nodded. ‘‘ You English- 


man ? ”’ she asked. 
“No, American,’”’ I replied. 
“ American,” she repeated. 
“Then you good man. Plenty 
American this way,” she waved 
her hand towards the west. 
“Hmm,” I thought, “ that 


explains it. She has been on 
the Zone, perhaps as a servant.” 

At the yapping of a dog I 
glanced around to see a stocky 
Indian, naked to the waist, 
approaching. He carried a 
broad-bladed axe in one hand, 
@ gun in the other, and a small 
deer was slung over his shoul- 
ders. He was a pleasant-faced 
fellow with the same scarlet 
paint- mark as the woman’s 
across his cheeks and nose, 
and he grinned good-naturedly 
as he saw me. 

Laying aside his gun and 
axe he shook hands and re- 
marked, “How do? What you 
want ? ” 

In rapid words in her own 
tongue the woman spoke, show- 
ing her presents, and in a few 
words he replied. Then, evi- 
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dently satisfied that my visit 
was peaceful, he listened while 
I explained my purpose and 
asked questions, to which he 
replied in short terse English, 

They were Valiente, he said, 
but did not belong to the semi- 
civilised Bluefields tribe. How 
did they happen to speak Eng. 
lish? He couldn’t say, but 
his father and grandfather and 
all the Indians of the vicinity 
spoke English. Spanish? No; 
they understood it but never 
spoke it. The Spaniards were 
bad—not to be trusted; but 
the Englishmen, perhaps, and 
Americans, yes. He knew 
Americans. Some lived in the 
bush. And the chief of the 
Boorabbees was American, t00, 
Boorabbees was the _ real 
name of his tribe. Valiente 
was only the Spanish name 
Because they were brave and 
always fought the Spanish. 
What did I wish to trade! 
He had nothing. Where were 
there other Indians? LEvery- 
where (he waved his arms to 
include all the surrounding 
country in his gesture). How 
many? He could not say: 
plenty. And back in the hills 
more. All Boorabbees, but of 
many clans; many chieis. 
Some very wild. Maybe bad. 
Up the bay three houses. 
Maybe they had something I 
wanted. 

I was becoming more and 
more puzzled, more and more 
astonished at his statements. 
What on earth could he meal 
when he spoke of Americans 
living in the bush, when he 
said the Boorabbee chief was 
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an American? There was a 
mystery somewhere, or else it 
was the aborigine’s desire to 
please that caused him to 
make the statements. I 
couldn’t think of an answer 
to the puzzle. But as he had 
been speaking I had been 
searching the interior of the 
hut with trained eyes and had 
discovered a dozen things I 
wished for my collection. No 
doubt he was sincere in saying 
he had nothing to trade—from 
his point of view he had not. 
But I knew better. Peeping 
from a roll of bark-cloth on 
the rafters were the tips of 
bright-coloured feathers, which 
looked suspiciously like a head- 
dress. In a corner were several 
baskets; behind the woman 
was a carved wooden stool; 
and Tom, who had learned to 
spot specimens almost as skil- 
fully as myself, nudged me and 
pointed to a bow and arrows 
and a long fish-spear. 

The owner seemed highly 
amused at the idea of my wish- 
ing these things; but he was 
quite willing to trade, and once 
bartering started both the man 
and the woman entered into 
the spirit of the thing. From 
various hiding-places she pro- 
duced utensils, ornaments, and 
handiwork, and from the rafters 
and timbers overhead he 
brought weapons, nets, dance 
ornaments, and other posses- 
sions. Evidently, too, he pos- 
sessed a keen sense of humour, 
for, after having exchanged 
everything he and his wife 
could find, he pointed to an 
empty kerosene tin, and with 
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a broad grin asked what I 
would give for it. 

Obviously, also, I had won 
his confidence, for as we started 
off, with quite a load of speci- 
mens, he gave me directions 
for reaching the three Indian 
houses, and volunteered the 
information that he would 
“make a walk” and tell them 
I was coming so they might 
have plenty of things ready to 
trade. 

By the time we reached the 
launch—where we found our 
boatmen about to pull up 
anchor and return to Bocas, 
being quite convinced we had 
run upon hostile savages—it 
was too late to find a camping 
spot, so we headed up the bay, 
hoping to find a small cove 
where we could pull in and 
pass the night in the launch. 
Night came on rapidly, and no 
cove nor inlet materialised. 
The shores loomed high and 
black, shutting out the faint 
light of the stars and throwing 
the water into impenetrable 
shadows. It was almost im- 
possible to tell where land 
ended and water began, and 
we were on the point of anchor- 
ing where we were when Tom 
pointed ahead and declared he 
had seen a light on shore. We 
all peered into the blackness, 
and I had about decided he 
had seen a firefly, when a 
twinkling light showed among 
the trees on a hillside. Where 
there was a light there would 
be a house or a camp, and ready 
to welcome any sort of shelter 
and fire rather than pass the 
night in the chilly air and 
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cramped quarters of the launch, 
we felt our way at quarter 
speed along the shore. Half a 
mile or so farther we came 
upon a little cove, and after a 
deal of searching by means of 
my electric torch, we discovered 
a path. As our crew were far 
more afraid of landing at night 
than they had been in the day- 
time, they remained on the 
launch while Tom and I picked 
our way towards whatever habi- 
tation might lie at the end of 
the trail. Presently a light 
glimmered through the trees, 
and a moment later we came 
in sight of a small house sur- 
rounded by a clearing perhaps 
an acre in extent. Our ap- 
proach was signalled by the 
yelping of dogs, and at the 
sounds a woman appeared in 
the open doorway, peering into 
the night. She was clearly 
outlined in the light of a lan- 
tern she held, and at sight of 
her I stood gaping, too amazed 
to speak. She was white, or 
nearly so. An elderly lady with 
grey hair, and dressed in a 
black waist and long skirt of 
old-fashioned cut. Astonishing 
as was her appearance here, 
where only Indians were sup- 
posed to dwell, her words were 
more astonishing still. 

* Good-evening,”’ she said in 
perfect English, as she caught 
sight of me. ‘‘ Won’t you come 
in? The dogs are not savage.” 

I haven’t the slightest idea 
what I said in reply, or if I 
said anything. In fact, I had 
hardly come to my senses when 
I found myself within the 
house and shaking hands with 
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the little old lady, who, now 
that I was closer, I could seg 
was of mixed blood, but with 
no trace of the African in her 
straight hair, her fine regular 
features, or her blue eyes, 
Who on earth was she? what 
was she doing in this wild 
jungle-covered land? were the 
questions that were racing 
through my mind as I stam- 
mered an apology for intrud- 
ing, and asked if we could 
obtain shelter for the night, 
Inviting me to be seated, asking 
solicitously if I had dined, she 
apologised for the lack of ac- 
commodation in her house, 
but hospitably begged me to 
take possession of the large 
room where we sat. I intro- 
duced myself, and at the men- 
tion of my nationality she be- 
came quite excited. ‘‘ Why!” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ you are the 
first strange American I have 
seen for many years. I am 
American also. I am Miss 
Smith.” 

Another bombshell. But be- 
fore I could ask a question she 
continued: “Yes, my father 
was Henry Smith; he came 
from Pennsylvania, and was 
with Walker in Nicaragua. He 
and several of his friends came 
over here and settled down. 
There are only three of us left 
now; but we have always 
remained Americans, and al- 
ways speak English, although, 
of course,’ she added rather 
apologetically, ‘‘ there were n0 
American women, so our people 
had to marry Indians.” 

So that was the explanation ; 
simple enough, and I might 
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have thought of it myself. 
And no doubt, I decided, the 
Boorabbees had learned Eng- 
lish from these isolated ex- 
patriated American adventurers 
and their descendants. But 
in this surmise I was mis- 
taken. ‘No; the Indians 
spoke English when my father 
first came here,” Miss Smith 
informed me. ‘ He often used 
to speak of it, and it was 
partly because they were s0 
friendly with the Americans, 
although hostile to the Spanish 
in those days, and because 
they understood English, that 
caused my father and others to 
settle here.” 

Then I told her of what my 
friend the turtle-fisherman had 
said and what the Indian down 
the bay had told me. 

She laughed. ‘‘He meant 
Chief Charley,” she said. “‘ He’s 
pure Boorabbee, but he is very 
proud of being American. You 
see, my father was a great friend 
of the Indians, and old chief 
Namakandi asked him to 
christen his son in the American 
way. He named the boy after 
his brother—Charles Smith— 
and in the Indians’ eyes that 
made him American. Yes; 
there are some very wild Indians 
back in the hills and along the 
rivers. But even they speak 
English, I understand. I don’t 
know why; I’ve often won- 
dered about it.” 

Then she prattled on about 
herself, her family history, and 
how these self-exiled Americans 
and their descendants had lived. 
They had cleared patches in 
the jungles, had tilled the 


ground, had lived upon the 
produce of their own labour and 
a bountiful nature, and, through 
the friendly Indians as inter- 
mediaries, had traded forest 
products at Bocas for what 
tools, cloth, and other articles 
they had needed. 

Never once in all the years 
since the fugitives had reached 
this secluded out-of-the-way 
spot had any one of them visited 
the settlements or mingled 
with the Spanish - speaking 
natives. And no one, except 
the Indians, knew of their 
presence. They had lived com- 
fortably, happily, and peace- 
fully in the heart of the jungle, 
knowing no want or necessity 
they could not secure by their 
own efforts or with the Indians’ 
help, and entirely cut off from 
the rest of the world. They 
were veritable pioneers, and 
yet throughout they had not 
degenerated, had not reverted 
to the primitive conditions of 
life, and had somehow managed 
to educate their children, to 
maintain the traditions of the 
white man, to live and dwell as 
they would in a civilised land, 
and even, to a certain extent, 
to keep in touch with the rest 
of the world. The old lady 
possessed quite a little library 
of books, though most of them 
were thirty or forty years old, 
a few magazines and some 
newspapers dated several 
months previously. These, she 
explained, were brought her by 
the Indians when they returned 
from their occasional trips to 
the settlements, while the books 
had belonged to her father, 
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who, she said, had been very 
fond of reading. Sitting there 
in that neatly kept thatched 
house in the heart of the 
jungle, I could picture the ex- 
soldier of fortune poring over 
the thumbed pages of the bat- 
tered volumes, reading them 
again and again until he knew 
them by heart, his thoughts 
for the time far from his sur- 
roundings, and in his mind 
living once again the stirring 
adventurous days of his fiery 
youth. I wondered if he and 
his handful of comrades had 
ever been homesick; if they 
had ever longed for the green 
fields and valleys, the fruit- 
laden orchards, the elm-shaded 
roads, the sweet-scented hay, 
the white farmhouses and 


stock-filled barns, and the rela- 
tives and friends in their far-off 


homes in the States. Perhaps 
thay had; but the chances are 
that they had not. They were 
reckless dare-devil fellows, men 
of the open and the wild; and 
as they were badly “ wanted ” 
by more than one government, 
freedom in the jungle probably 
meant far more to them than 
the scenes of their youth. At 
any rate, it is certain that the 
grey-haired daughter of adven- 
turous Henry Smith had no 
desire to move from the spot 
where she had always dwelt, 
like the queen of a miniature 
kingdom, surrounded by quite 
a retinue of Indian servants, 
as well as friends and relatives 
of both sexes, and various ages 
and colours, all members of her 
household and all claiming to 
be Americans. Obviously Henry 
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Smith had ‘“ wandered a bit,” 
as the old negro said to the 
minister when called to account 
for his shortcomings. 

Following the directions given 
me by the first Indian and by 
Miss Smith, we headed up the 
long, winding, island - studded 
bay. Several times we caught 
glimpses of thatched huts half- 
hidden in the jungle on the 
hillsides, and once or twice we 
saw Indian canoes, their single 
occupants standing motionless 
with poised spears ready to 
harpoon fish or turtles. ButI 
had decided that my best plan 
was to visit the Indians who 
were to be apprised of my 
approach, and one of whom, I 
hoped, I could secure as 4 
guide. 

Owing to the innumerable 
coves, bays, estuaries, and 
creeks that indented the shores, 
the countless wooded islets and 
the eternal sameness of the 
forested hillsides, it was 4 
difficult matter to follow direc- 
tions or a given route, and I 
had begun to think that we 
might never find the spot we 
sought when a canoe shot out 
from some hidden cove and 
headed towards us. As if 
came nearer I recognised my 
Indian friend of the previous 
afternoon. He grinned, greeted 
me in English like an old 
acquaintance, and informed me 
that the launch could not 
approach nearer, and that I 
would have to go ashore in his 
canoe. Bundling my trade 
boxes into the dug-out, Tom 
and I scrambled in, leaving 
the two negroes in charge of 
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the launch, much to their 
relief. 

Heading under the low- 
hanging branches, the Boorab- 
bee paddled up a narrow wind- 
ing water-way or creek so 
choked with dead trees and 
snags that only an Indian 
could have threaded it. Half a 
mile or so inland the canoe 
was run inshore on a wide 
mud-flat, across the oozy black 
surface of which a line of 
slender logs stretched to the 
solid ground several hundred 
feet distant. Several dug-outs 
were drawn on to the mud, and 
it was evident that the only 
route to shore was via those 
wet and slippery tree-trunks 
across a bottomless sea of ooze. 
To the Indian, who led the 
way laden with my boxes, the 
logs formed a safe and easy 
path; but it was quite a 
different matter for me. To 
attempt the crossing with boots 
was out of the question, so 
stripping off my footwear I 
started forth, trusting to luck 
and Providence. Both appar- 
ently were with me, for despite 
&@ dozen narrow escapes, in- 
numerable slips, some wild bal- 
ancing, and hearty laughter 
from the Indian who had gained 
the shore and was watching me, 
I made the passage in safety. 

Then we toiled up a steep 
path as slippery as grease, 
descended on the opposite side 
of the hill, where one slid 
rather than walked, climbed a 
second hill, and came upon 
three Indian huts on the sum- 
mit*of a low ridge. 

Half a dozen men, four or 


five women, and an indefinite 
number of children were there 
awaiting us. All had the red 
tribal mark across cheeks and 
nose, several of the men had 
the savage-looking sharpened 
teeth, and all wore clothing 
of some sort. The men’s cos- 
tumes varied from sack-like 
shirts of homespun cotton or 
trade calico reaching to mid- 
thighs to pantaloons minus 
shirts. Apparently it was not 
au fait among the Indians to 
wear both garments at the 
same time. The younger 
women wore loose wrapper-like 
garments of bright - coloured 
cloth, while the elderly dames 
were quite satisfied with 
a handkerchief - sized apron. 
Strings of teeth, shells, bright- 
coloured seeds, and glass beads 
adorned the necks of both sexes, 
and several of the men wore 
tight collars and broad breast- 
bands of magnificently woven 
beadwork. Some were bare- 
headed, some wore plaited palm- 
leaf hats of their own make 
woven in patterns of black and 
white, while two of the men 
had on head-dresses of wild- 
turkey and eagle feathers. 
They were a wild-looking lot, 
although peaceful and pleasant 
enough, and it sounded most 
incongruous and unreal to hear 
them speaking English. They 
had brought practically all of 
their earthly possessions with 
them, and were keen to trade ; 
but what was of more import- 
ance to me was that, as I had 
hoped, I secured the services 
of one of the number as a 
guide. He was young, well 
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set-up, and a good - looking 
youth, and claimed to know 
the location of every Indian 
house in the entire district, 
every channel, cove, and water- 
way, and he assured me that 
he could even guide me to the 
really “‘ wild ” tribesmen back 
in the hills and up the rivers. 
He would, I felt, be invaluable, 
and in addition to his services 
as @ guide and pilot, I felt sure 
that he would be of great help 
in inducing the Indians to 
trade by explaining in their 
own language the purposes of 
my visit and what I desired. 
For the first few days he ful- 
filled all my expectations. . He 
led us to many houses quite 
invisible from the launch, he 
seemed on excellent terms with 
every one, and several times, 
when the Indians appeared a 
bit suspicious or surly and 
declared they had nothing, his 
arguments and explanations 
won the day. He suggested 
that it would be a good plan 
to visit the chief, and guided 
us to a hidden and secluded 
estuary where a small wharf 
or landing-place jutted into the 
water with a cluster of four or 
five huts nestling under the 
palms on the hillside above. 
Here we were met by a fine- 
looking young Boorabbee, who 
proved to be the chief’s son, 
and who informed me that his 
father had already heard of 
my presence, and would be 
delighted to meet another 
American. Chief Charley Smith, 
whose history I had already 
learned, was an elderly, sphinx- 
faced Indian dressed in denim 


trousers much the worse for 
wear, a gay- coloured calico 
shirt, a magnificent beadwork 
collar and breast-band, and g 
crown of eagle and macaw 
feathers. His household con. 
sisted of four wives ranging in 
age from a young girl to a 
blind and toothless old hag, 
a dozen or so daughters, and 
his one son, who was destined 
to succeed him as chief. Asa 
matter of fact, the prince was 
de facto chief, old Charley being 
little more than a figure-head, 
and preferring quiet and ease 
to the duties of king. But he 
was @ shrewd, suspicious, and 
very intelligent old fellow, im- 
mensely proud of being Ameri- 
can, and was constantly inter- 
rupting any conversation by 
tapping his chest and announc- 
ing, “‘ Me American, me Charley 
Smith.” 

It appeared that I had un- 
wittingly violated both customs 
and laws of the tribe by visit- 
ing or trading with the Indians 
without first securing permis- 
sion from the chief, and I felt 
quite guilty when the old chief 
reprimanded me, and demanded 
to know why I had not sought 
him out first. But the gift of 
some American tobacco and 4 
small American flag smoothed 
over the difficulty, and I was 
presented with a passport or 
permit in the form of a bundle 
of peculiarly knotted strings, 
together with a beaded collar 
bearing the chief’s symbol. 
These, he assured me, would 
serve as my credentials, and 
would be recognised by all the 
tribe. But when I asked about 
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the remote Indians whom I 

icularly wished to visit, 
the old fellow became reticent. 
They were not under his juris- 
diction, he declared, and were 
very dangerous. Once in a 
great while his people and the 
“wild ones”? met for a cere- 
monial dance; but he really, 
so he said, knew little about 
them. At any rate, he added, 
it would be dangerous to at- 
tempt to visit them, and he 
advised me not to try it. 
Something in his manner, how- 
ever, caused me to feel that he 
had some reason of his own for 
not wishing me to extend my 
visits beyond the limits of his 
chiefdom ; but as I knew he 
was a wily old fellow, I forbore 
pressing the matter or question- 
ing him further. He was a 


born trader, a hard bargainer, 


and I wondered if he had not 
learned much of the Yankee’s 
proverbial shrewdness in trad- 
ing from his soldier-of-fortune 
godfather. Although I secured 
some very interesting speci- 
mens, still, when I finally bade 
him farewell and sailed away, 
I felt that the chief had really 
got much the better of the 
bargain. 

At the next two or three 
houses we visited my knotted 
strings and collar proved an 
open sesame, and all went 
smoothly. But at the next 
stop we were faced with a 
very different proposition. The 
house stood on the summit of 
@ hill in plain view, and a 
canoe was drawn up on the 
shore at the foot of the trail. 
A8 we approached, my Indian 
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guide seemed a bit troubled. 
““Mebbe we better not stop 
this place,” he remarked as 
I prepared to step ashore. 
““Mebbe nobody home.” 

“Yes, there is,’ I declared. 
“‘ The canoe’s here. Come on,” 

Hesitatingly and muttering, 
the Indian disembarked ; but 
instead of leading the way up 
the path he stood motionless, 
staring up the hill. Following 
his gaze I noticed a number of 
slender strings stretched across 
the pathway between rudely 
carved posts. 

“Me think mebbe we better 
go,” exclaimed my _ guide. 
“This feller not want us come 
him house.” 

“How do you know?” I 
demanded. ‘‘ What’s wrong 
here? We've got the chief’s 
permission.” 

“You see them strings? ” 
asked the Indian. ‘“‘ Them 
mean keep away. Them ‘ devil 
strings.’ Very bad feller live 
here.” 

Laughing at his fears, I 
started forward ; but the next 
instant a wild-looking, half- 
naked Indian appeared at the 
summit of the hill brandishing 
a gun, and shouting excitedly 
in his own dialect. 

At sight of him my guide 
beat a hasty retreat towards 
the launch. 

“Here!” I cried, “ come 
back. What’s that fellow say- 
ing? Tell him who we are 
and what we want, and that 
we have the chief’s permission.” 

Shaking and trembling the 
fellow obeyed, keeping well 
sheltered behind me, and call- 
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ing in half-hearted tones to 
the excited and obviously angry 
Indian above us. 

“He say we no come,” an- 
nounced the guide, after a 
moment’s parley. ‘“‘ He say he 
not give damn for chief. He 
say we not go way heshoot. He 
got ‘ devil strings’; very bad.” 

As he had been speaking I 
had been examining the nearest 
post supporting the “ devil 
strings,” and had discovered it 
was carved to represent a mis- 
shapen human being. My’ in- 
terest was aroused. Here was 
something worth investigating. 
What were the “‘ devil strings ”’ ? 
What the significance of the 
carved ‘idol-like posts, and why 
did the fellow above us defy 
his chief and threaten violence 
if we didnot: withdraw ? 

I intended to find out, but 
I had no desire to do so at the 
cost of a charge of buckshot. 
Discretion, I decided, was much 
the better part of valour under 
the circumstances, and in as 
good order as possible we with- 
drew our forces. 

“Go back to the chief’s 
house,” I directed my crew, 
for I had determined to make 
the chief fulfil his promise that 
I could visit any of the Indians’ 
homes in safety. 

An hour later, when still a 
long distance from the royal 
residence, my Indian guide 
pointed to a canoe crossing the 
bay and announced that it 
was the chief’s son. That he 
could recognise an individual 
at that distance seemed in- 
credible, but trusting to Indian 
instinct or eyesight, or whatever 
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it may be, I headed the laungh 
towards the canoe. Sup 
enough, it was the prince, and 
to him I related my experience, 

As I told him what had 
occurred he fairly bristled, 
“That man big damn fool,” 
he declared. “But he kil 
you sure if you pass ‘deyil 
strings.’ Nobody dare pags 
those things. My father tell 
you can go every place, nobody 
can stop you. Come on, I go 
along and show him.” 

As he spoke he made fast 
his canoe to the launch, climbed 
aboard, and the launch was 
headed back towards the scene 
of our repulse. As we went 
the prince tried to explain to 
me the significance of the 
“devil strings.” It seemed 
that when an Indian wished to 
be left severely alone, if there 
was sickness in his family, if 
he feared an enemy, if he was 
in mourning, if he was busy at 
some religious rite, or if for any 
one of innumerable reasons he 
desired to be undisturbed, he 
placed ‘devil strings” and 
“* devil sticks ” about his house 
and across the path leading to 
it. These served not only 2 
no-trespassing warnings, but in 
addition were as effectual bar- 
riers as barbed-wire entangle 
ments. In fact they were far 
more effective, for the Indian 
fully believed that most terrible 
results would follow any at- 
tempt to pass “ devil strings,” 
and that even devils and evil 
spirits could not pass them. 

But the chief’s son appal- 
ently had no such fears. “ Me, 
I not believe that foolishness, 
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he declared. ‘“‘ I American like 
my father. I not afraid devils.”’ 

And, very evidently, he was 
not. As we reached the spot 
once more, the owner reap- 

at the summit of the 
hill, shouting, threatening, and 
cocking his gun. But the 
prince paid no heed to him or 
his “devil strings.” Leaping 
ashore, shouting peremptorily 
to the fellow, he strode up the 
trail, thrusting the “devil 
strings’ aside, while I fol- 
lowed at his heels. For a 
moment the excited Indian 
with his gun seemed about to 
shoot; then, as he recog- 
nised the prince, he hesitated, 
and the next instant turned 
tail and vanished. He could 
not, dared not, injure the chief’s 
son and heir; he could not 
shoot at me without hitting 
the prince; and he was no 
doubt so utterly amazed at 
any one braving the “ devil 
strings”’ that he was com- 
pletely at a loss. 

At any rate, when we reached 
the house we found him cower- 
ing in a corner, seething with 
anger, sullen, and yet fright- 
ened half out of his wits. I 
really pitied the fellow, and I 
felt still more sympathy for 
him when I discovered that 
his wife was ill and apparently 
dying, and that the “ devil 
strings” and “devil sticks ” 
(which completely surrounded 
the house) had been erected 
to prevent evil spirits from 
taking possession of her body 
when she passed away. 

I suggested that I might be 
able to help her, and despite 
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the fellow’s glares and mutter- 
ings, the prince told me to go 
ahead. 

She was suffering from a 
rather bad attack of malaria 
and had a high temperature, 
but by the liberal use of quinine 
and aspirin the fever was re- 
duced, and within three hours 
of my arrival she was sleeping 
comfortably and _ naturally. 
Even the Indian realised that 
she was better and in no 
danger of death for the present, 
and his reactions were typical 
and rather amusing. Without 
expressing any gratitude for 
my services he left the house, 
and proceeded to tear down his 
elaborate network of ‘“ devil 
strings.” As long as his woman 
was not going to die there was 
no fear of evil spirits. More- 
over, his faith in the charms 
had been greatly shaken. They 
had been disregarded by the 
chief’s son and me, and no dire 
results had followed, nor had 
devils entered with us, as by 
all rights they should have 
done. This task completed, 
the fellow returned to the 
house, looking rather sheepish, 
grunted words in his own dia- 
lect to the prince, and pre- 
sented me with a beaded breast- 
band and feather crown; but 
whether in payment for my 
services or to show his apprecia- 
tion I do not know. Having 
supplied him with quinine, and 
explained how it should be 
used, we left him in peace and 
continued on our way. 

Once Prince Charley—for his 
father, perhaps thinking the 
name carried with it the nation- 
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ality, had so christened his son 
—had joined my expedition he 
became quite fascinated with 
the idea of remaining as an 
integral part of it. This suited 
me entirely, for with the 
acting chief along I felt sure 
my way would be easy, and I 
gladly accepted his offer and 
placed him in charge. His 
first act was to dismiss the 
other Indian, whom he de- 
clared was “No damn good 
and a plenty liar,” adding 
that the fellow had been 
romancing when he had claimed 
to know the “ wild Indians ” ; 
but that he himself would 
take me to them. The other, 
who at first had demurred at 
being summarily dispensed 
with, instantly changed his 
mind when he heard this, and 
could not get away quickly 
enough. 

This amused Prince Charles 
immensely, and he informed 
me quite in confidence that 
the “‘ wild’ Indians were -not 
bad fellows, that there would 
be no danger or trouble in 
visiting them with him along, 
and that his father had not 
wished me to visit them merely 
because he had hoped I might 
confine my trading to his own 
people, from whom he could 
later obtain most of the articles 
they had secured by trading 
with me. Surely the wily 
old chief had nothing to learn 
in the line of craft, and, as I 
subsequently discovered, the 
prince was by no means a 
duffer at the same game. 

But, on the whole, he proved 
a real treasure. No Indian 


dared refuse the demands or 
disobey the orders of their 
hereditary ruler to be; neither 
“devil strings” nor “ devil 
sticks ’’—which barred our way 
more than once—held terron 
for him, and he several time 
took my part in haggling over 
a trade, and actually secured 
specimens for less than I would 
have been willing to give. But 
it was not long before I noticed 
that somehow, by hook or by 
crook, our royal henchman al- 
Ways possessed some partict- 
larly desirable articles after 4 
visit to an Indian’s house, 
which he invariably disposed 
of to me at top prices. How- 
ever, as these things wer 
always the specimens I most 
wanted, I winked at his double 
dealings and said nothing. 

All this time we were gradu- 
ally working westward, and a 
last His Royal Highness an- 
nounced that we had visited 
the last of his tribe, and sug- 
gested we should make for the 
district of the ‘‘ wild ” Indians. 

For miles we chugged along 
the shores, passing scores of 
islands, traversing innumerable 
hidden waterways known only 
to the Indians, crossing the 
mouths of several good-sized 
rivers, but never catching 4 
glimpse of a human being, 4 
house, or even a canoe. The 
whole vast area seemed unit 
habited, but game and fish 
were abundant. We were neve 
in want of fresh game, and 4 
flashing kingfish or bonito could 
always be had for the trouble 
of dropping a line over the 
launch’s stern. 
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Ahead the mountains loomed 
higher and higher in the dis- 
tance, and the extreme western 
shores of the great bay became 
clearly visible. Swinging into 
a deep bay we anchored, and 
the prince informed me that 
the first of the “‘ wild ’’ Indians’ 
houses was @ short distance up 
the creek. 

Paddling up the stream in the 
royal canoe, Charley ran the 
craft ashore at the edge of a 
wide muddy playa. Before he 
had left the launch he had 
painted his face with the tribal 
mark and numerous supple- 
mentary designs, had donned 
bead-collar and breast-band, 
had stripped to the waist, and 
had placed a macaw feather 
crown upon his head. He ap- 
peared quite a different per- 
sonage as he forced the canoe 
on to the mud, and seemed 
every bit a “wild” Indian 
himself. 

Since my first experience in 
crossing a2 mud-flat on a primi- 
tive bridge of logs, I had be- 
come quite an expert at the 
feat. But the one that stretched 
before us now rather stumped 
me. The mud was unusually 
black and slimy, the logs were 
smaller and more slippery than 
any I had seen, they moved and 
rolled on their bed of ooze at 
a touch, and the forbidding- 
looking bottomless mud was 
fully two hundred feet in width. 
But it had to be done, and by 
some miracle I accomplished 
it. Beyond the mud-flat there 
was a steep high ridge, and 
reaching the summit of this 
Wwe came in sight of the Indian 
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huts. The four houses were 
built on a second ridge sepa- 
rated from the one whereon 
we stood by a deep gully, the 
bottom of which was filled with 
stagnant green-coated water of 
unknown depth and littered 
with jagged broken branches. 
Across this dismal spot a single 
tree had been felled to form a 
bridge. It would have been 
a ticklish thing to cross even 
had the bark and branches 
remained on the log. But the 
branches had been trimmed 
away, every atom of bark had 
been removed or had fallen 
off, and the muddy bare feet 
of Indians, traversing the tree- 
trunk for years, had polished 
its surface until it was as 
smooth as glass. 

At the moment, however, I 
scarcely noticed this, for my 
attention was all focussed upon 
the Indians on the farther side 
of the gully. 

I had expected to see naked 
savages, but the fellows in- 
tently watching our every move 
differed hardly at all from the 
other Boorabbees I had seen. 
All wore shirts or trousers or 
both, and although their faces 
were hidden by painting, though 
their hair fell over their shoul- 
ders, though they were be- 
decked with beads, teeth, and 
feathers, and though they car- 
ried bows and arrows, still 
they appeared no wilder, no 
more savage than Prince Char- 
ley, who was shouting to them 
in his own dialect. 

* *Sall right,” he announced 
presently. ‘‘ He say come on.” 

Without se much as glancing 
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downwards at the treacherous 
surface of the log, he walked 
boldly on to the extemporised 
bridge, as confidently and as 
much at home as if treading a 
pathway on solid ground. Tom 
looked at it and shook his woolly 
head. ‘ No, sir, chief,’ he ex- 
claimed. “ Ah ain’ makin’ to 
walk that. It ain’ made for a 
civ’lised man. No, sir. Ah’s 
goin’ to stroddle it.” 

Personally I felt the same, 
and I had an almost irresistible 
desire to ‘‘stroddle”’ the log 
and hitch my way across as 
Tom suggested. But the 
“wild ’’ Indians’ eyes were on 
me. The prince, who had 
joined them, was looking on, 
and it would never do for an 
American to show the white 
feather or for a white man to 
lose prestige in Indians’ eyes. 
So, barefooted and assuming 
a vast amount of confidence 
which I did not feel, I started 
boldly across the log. All went 
well until I had reached the 
centre. 

Then one foot slipped, I 
swayed, waved my arms wildly 
to recover my balance, dropped 
the shoes I was carrying into 
the slimy pool below, and with 
a sudden flash of sense, remem- 
bering that a rapidly moving 
body maintains its equilibrium 
more readily than one moving 
slowly, I made a reckless dash 
for the opposite bank. Just 
as I reached the farther end 
of the log I stubbed my toe, 
plunged forward, and butted 
headlong into the watching 
Indians, knocking two of them 
over like nine-pins. 


I came to a standstill, » 
more correctly a sitstill, staring 
incredulously at one of th 
Indians, utterly unable to he 
lieve my ears. Roaring with 
laughter, he had greeted my 
precipitate arrival with th 
weirdest, most incongruous ex. 
clamation that ever issued from 
an aborigine’s lips. 

“‘ Gadzooks !”’ he had ejact- 
lated. ‘‘’Merican makeum pag. 
ing funny ent’prise.” 

Was I dreaming, or had my 
violent collision with the h- 
dians affected my hearing! 
He was speaking English, of 
course, but what English! By 
Jove! The old _ turtle-fishe 
had been right! Here, indeed, 
was English of a “ different 
species.” 

I picked myself up, my brain 
in a whirl. But another shock 
was coming to me. Another 
of the Indians, apparently the 
local chief, who had been talk- 
ing with the prince, extended 
his hand. “Me admire ye 
makeum come this side,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ Me fren’ Sharlie 
speechun ye he fren’ so makeum 
me fren’ ye forsoot’; hell 
yes!” 

I cannot describe the strange 
sensation I felt at hearing 
the chief interlard his broken 
English with the 
obsolete words. 

“‘ speech,” ‘‘ forsooth,” “ past 
ing,” ‘‘Gadzooks!” Shades 
of good Queen Bess! It wa 
like reading some old book 
What did it mean? Where 
on earth had these Boorabbees 
in the back of beyond picked 
up the old-fashioned, long-for- 
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gotten words and expressions ? 
I was far too astonished to 
think collectedly. And each 
minute my wonder increased. 
Within an hour I had heard 
more than a score of words of 
similar vintage, and several 
times I was on the point of 
saying “‘prithee”’ or ** for- 
sooth ” myself. 

The chief had asked me to 
“pide” in his house. I was 
informed how many “leagues ” 
it was to the next village; I 
had exchanged a denim “ jer- 
kin” for a “‘pike”’; had given 
a “bauble” (string of beads) 
for a woven pita hemp “ wal- 
let”; had secured a bow and 
“shafts ’; had been told that 
there were “full” many In- 
dians farther up the river; had 
heard the women referred to 
as “lassas’’; had heard “ per- 
chance,” “mayhap,” “ afore- 
said,” and many other less 
strikingly obsolete words used 
dozens of times, and had been 
assured that I could meet with 
good “cheer” if I “ enter- 
prised” the trip toZthe other 
villages among the hills. Dur- 
ing my stay at these first houses 
I heard an Indian exclaim 
“Zounds!” I secured a “ pol- 
lard,” which the Boorabbees 
ued to “clout” an enemy 
or &@ wounded animal; had 
learned that there were not 
“monstrous”” many of the 
tribe, and had both “ drained ” 
and “quaffed” chicha and 
palm-wine with my new-made 
friends. They “ guzzled ” their 
food, did not “ wot ” how they 
happened to speak such quaint 
English—in fact, knew “ nowt ” 
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about it, and that “ gain” I 
visited the other tribesmen I 
would find them all using the 
same words. Of course, many 
of the words and ejaculations 
were so garbled or mispro- 
nounced that it was sometimes 
difficult to recognise them, and 
there was a strange ludicrous 
commingling of quite up-to- 
date oaths, modern slang, and 
even Boorabbee words with 
those of bygone days. 

For a time it puzzled me, 
mystified me. The Indians I 
had first visited had used none 
of these obsolete expressions, 
and it seemed only natural and 
reasonable to assume that these 
more isolated tribesmen had 
acquired a working knowledge 
of English from those under 
Chief Charley. Their slang and 
expletives could only have been 
acquired in that way, but 
where, when, and how had they 
picked up the words and ex- 
pression of centuries past ? 

And then suddenly the ex- 
planation dawned upon me. 
The buccaneers! Strange I 
had not thought of it before. 
The bay had been a favourite 
haunt of the freebooters. They 
had always been on good terms 
with the Indians. Nearly every 
buccaneer of note had made 
use of the aborigines as guides, 
hunters, and fishermen, and 
on more than one occasion the 
successful outcome of a raid 
on Spain’s cities or commerce 
had been due directly to the 
Indian allies of the buccaneers. 
Ringrose, Wafer, Dampier, Es- 
quemelling, and other chroni- 
clers of those days had par- 
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ticularly mentioned this, had 
minutely described the cus- 
toms, canoes, habits, weapons, 
and life of the natives, and, 
now I thought of it, their 
descriptions fitted the Boorab- 
bees perfectly. The fish-spears, 
bows, arrows, clubs, canoes, 
houses, ornaments, everything 
aside from such few modernities 
as they had acquired, were the 
exact counterparts of the same 
things described and even fig- 
ured by the buccaneer authors. 

And, of course, beyond the 
shadow of doubt, the Indians 
had learned the language of 
their British buccaneer friends 
and allies. With their here- 
ditary hatred of the Spaniards 
increased by their association 
with the freebooters, they had 
never acquired a knowledge of 
the detested language of their 
foes, but had clung steadfastly 
to the English. Those nearest 
the settlements, who used Eng- 
lish in their dealings with the 
inhabitants of Bocas and other 
towns, had gradually lost all 
traces of its ancient origin. But 
here, back in the remote jungles, 
isolated, never mingling with 
the outer world, the quaint 
old-fashioned English words and 
phrases of buccaneering days 
had been preserved, handed 
down from generation to gener- 
ation exactly as their fore- 
fathers heard them from the un- 
shaven lips of many a blood- 
stained devil-may-care bucca- 
neer. The{marvel was that all 
knowledge of*English had not 
passed from the tribe genera- 
tions before, for among them- 
selves they had no real occa- 


sion to use it. But Indians 
have long memories, and 
perhaps, unconsciously and 
without knowing the reason 
or the source, they had some 
sort of superstition or belief 
that the English words were 
heritage that must be kept 
alive, a sort of fetish, a charm, 
a part of their religion even, 
or @ possession peculiar to 
their tribe which distinguished 
them from all others. What- 
ever the underlying reason, 
the English and the old- 
fashioned words were there, 
and, to my further surprise, I 
discovered that the Boorabbees 
used their English almost as 
much as their own dialect when 
conversing among themselves. 
But regardless of their amaz- 
ing use of the language of 
our Elizabethan ancestors, the 
Boorabbees were a fine lot; 
and while “‘ tame ”’ and friendly 
enough at ordinary times, they 
were ‘‘ monstrous ” wild when 
they let themselves go and 
took part in some dance or 
ceremonial. Without exception 
they had sharpened teeth, and 
when stripped to a scanty 
breech-clout of bark-cloth, with 
faces and bodies elaborately 
painted and wearing feather 
head-dresses, with bead-collars, 
strings of teeth and shells 
about their necks; with bunches 
of long eagle feathers fastened 
to their upper arms; with the 
stuffed skins of jaguars, ocelots, 
or other beasts upon their 
backs, and with girdles of 
human scalp-locks about their 
waists, they appeared veritable 
Savages as fierce and as dan- 
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us as one could wish—or 
rather not wish—to meet. See- 
ing them thus, brandishing 
weapons, beating their deep- 
toned drums, dancing and 
prancing about a glowing fire 
in the heart of the jungle, or 
taking part in a wild stick- 
dance, they were demoniacal. 
I could well imagine what 
terror they must have caused 
as, with the shouting, cursing, 
cutlass-waving buccaneers at 
their heels, they boarded a 
Spanish ship or swarmed over 
the hills of a Spanish town in 
the olden days. 

That they were closely re- 

lated to the Guaymis of the 
far interior, if not of the same 
race, I was soon convinced. 
With slight variations their 
language was the same. As 
with the Guaymis, many of 
their words were distinctly 
Nahuatl (Aztec), and their cere- 
monials, dances, religion, and 
many other customs were al- 
most identical with those of 
the true Guaymis. 
‘They denied any relation- 
ship, however, and declared 
that the two tribes were hostile 
and that wars had been fre- 
quent in the past, although a 
sort of armistice had been 
established, and aside from in- 
dividual feuds and killings there 
had&been no fighting for a 
number of years. But as it is 
not at all unusual for two 
tribes or sub-tribes of Indians 
of the same parent stock to 
be deadly enemies, these facts 
did not alter the case or my 
opinion. 

But it was not until I had 


left the district and was on my 
way back towards civilisation 
that I began to wonder about 
the name of the tribe. Boorab- 
bees; there was something pecu- 
liar about the word. It did 
not fit in with the other words 
of their vocabulary I had ac- 
quired. The termination was 
all right (many of their words, 
and particularly names, ended 
in an accented ‘i’’), but the 
rest of the word ? 

Over and over again I re- 
peated the name to myself as 
the launch chugged steadily 
down the bay, and I busied 
myself labelling and catalogu- 
ing the hundreds of ethnologi- 
cal specimens I had secured. 

And then suddenly, like an 
inspiration, it came to me. 
Boorabbee—Buccaneer ! There 
was a marvellous similarity 
about the two. No more dif- 
ference than one might reason- 
ably expect to find between 
the Indian and the English 
pronunciation. Wasit not pos- 
sible, even probable, that was 
the explanation, that the In- 
dians, who long ago allied 
themselves with the buccaneers, 
adopted the name, regarding it 
as a term denoting bravery, 
prowess, and enemies of Spain, 
just as their relatives nearer 
the settlements had accepted 
the name “ Valientes,’’ despite 
their hatred of all things 
Spanish ? 

And, if so, was it not quite 
natural and to be expected 
that, through the years that 
had passed, the name Bucca- 
neer had become Indianised 
to Boorabbee ? 
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Boorabbee—Buccaneer? As 
the Spaniards say, “ Quien 
sabe ? ”’ 


Note.—Following is a partial 
list of obsolete English words I 
heard used by the Boorabbees. 


Gadsoot (Gadzooks). Forsoo’ 
(Forsooth). Lassa (Lassie). Che-ah 
(Cheer). Mai-api(Mayhap). Entpr’s 
(Enterprise). Eimpres (Emprise). 
Adimir (Admire, used as enjoy or 
like). ’Forset (Aforesaid). Ni auit 
(Nowt). Dout (Dolt, fool). Heirkn 
(Jerkin). Mons’os (Monstrous, very 
or much). Drah-ian (Drain, drink). 
Gaussle (Guzzle). Kuahfi (Quaff). 
Mah’y (Marry, maybe, perhaps). 
Pershan’ (Perchance). Wot (Wot, 
know). Pauart (Pollard, staff or pole). 


Shaaf (Shaft, arrow). By-e-di 
Soun’ (Zounds). Huallet (Wallet), 
Boubel (Bauble, any ornament), 
Meh-he-ri’ (Merry). Gaen (Gain), 
Say-id (Said). Passint (Passing 
very). Belike. Hosummevver (Hoy. 
somever). Met’ink (Methinks), Ye 
Yea. Ne’er. Me be (for I am) 
Parat (Parade, for walk). Main 
(Very much). Misdahb (Misdoubt), 
Daerk (Dirk, knife). Tafeti’ (Taffeta, 
for any cloth). Mani’ (Money, used for 
any sort of payment or trade). Gereff 
(Grieve, sorry). Shew (for show), 
Lay (Share or payment). Hastli 
(Hoist or lift). Beli’ (Belay, to fasten 
or secure anything). Takli’ (Tackle, 
any kind of device or fastening), 
Albeet (Albeit). Blood, Bloody (used 
as adjectives, not as oaths). Beyont 
(Beyond, for distance). Juarran 
(Warrant, to assure or promise), 


Full (Full, much). Pyki (Pike, cat 
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FOOTNOTE TO GLORY. 


BY OLIVER GOSSMAN, 


My Great-uncle Dukes told 
me the anecdote, and with a 
moral emphasis proper to his 
great age. He was himself a 
lean upstanding man, something 
of an athlete in his day, and 
to the end a hearty protagonist 
of all the manly exercises. 

On his way home from some 
pit-head, he related, he once 
drove his high-wheeled gig on 
to. a well-known racecourse, 
which lay in the lovely country 
between the dusty coal-mine 
and the dustier town which was 
his home. In doing so he 
expected nothing more than 
to catch a glimpse or two of 
that noble animal the horse 
(his favourite among the master- 
pieces of creation) stretched 
to its utmost in a cause which, 
having small claim to utility, 
may perhaps be ideal. 

He drew up in a vacant 
place by the rail, at the tail- 
end of a long row of vehicles, 
the occupants of which, what 
with their luncheon baskets and 
bottles and glasses and their 
laughter, were a reassuring sight 
to @ man so hungry as my 
great-uncle was at the moment, 
but so ready always to see his 
own fortune in the brightest 
aspects of the world. The next 
tate was imminent; he found 
himself agreeably affected by 
the chatter of the crowd, the 
superb sweep of the sweet turf, 
the rolling expanse of the 
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wooded countryside, and the 
sky, with its clear blue and its 
high gallant clouds. 

Having watered his mare at 
the last roadside trough, Great- 
uncle Dukes had only to give 
his faithful Ladas—named after 
a Derby winner—her nose-bag 
for a few minutes; and he 
regretted in his jocular way, 
with a look along an intermin- 
able line of luncheon baskets, 
that oats, until they had be- 
come porridge, were no fare 
for his own table. He had 
hardly regained the elevation 
which he became so well— 
he was, in fact, just seated atop 
of the additional horse-hair 
cushion of the driving seat,— 
when there appeared at his 
wheel a tall man in a dusécoat, 
a broad cap, a check suit, and 
large shining brown boots. 

‘Excuse me, sir,” said this 
person in a formal sort of way, 
“I come even later than your- 
self. On these occasions I 
avoid the crowd and the lime- 
light, and if that place beside 
you is not engaged I’d jump 
at the privilege of occupying 
the same.” 

He was my great-uncle’s size 
and of the like manly build. 
From his speech, which, to be 
sure, was a trifle florid, my 
great-uncle judged him to be 
what he styled a common per- 
son. Yet he had otherwise a 
remarkable ease of bearing, 
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and while he was by no means 
weather-beaten, his features had 
just that hardened quality 
which distinguishes people pro- 
fessionally exposed to rough 
usage. My great-uncle, whose 
sense of property was never 
exclusive, had no _ hesitation 
whatever about his answer. 

** Jump, then,” he said, “ and 
welcome to you, sir.” 

His visitor, with a word of 
thanks, climbed lightly and 
circumspectly to the place by 
his side. Great-uncle Dukes 
had little time to observe him 
more closely, and perhaps no 
inclination, for his belief in 
Providence was so firm that 
he always trusted strangers to 
be responsible for themselves. 
Besides, as he said himself, 
he was already all eyes again. 
Colours had gathered at the 
starting-post once more, and 
before he could say “ Woa!” 
to his mare or find an equally 
appropriate word for his guest, 
@ new race was in full mad 
flight, holding the breath in 
thousands of bosoms and shut- 
ting out the world. 

My great-uncle had no money 
at stake, but he was betting 
boldly against himself for the 
sake of the sport, and when 
the race was over he did not 
know whether to like this 
fellow for having witnessed, 
and perhaps shared, his child- 
ish excitement, or to dislike 
him for the same good reason. 

The other, however, was al- 
ready climbing down. When 
he stood on the turf he said, 
“ Excuse me, sir, but do you 
think, while I am about a 
small bit of business, you could 
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keep that place intact against 
my return? ” 

Great-uncle Dukes said, “ Of 
course I can,” and then, bring. 
ing out a piece of silver, he 
had the presence of mind to 
add, “Perhaps, sir, you might 
be so good as to bring me at 
your leisure a couple of ham 
sandwiches and a bottle of 
ginger - beer with the cork 
drawn ? ”’ 

The man waved his hand. 
“You will allow me,” he said, 
or words to that effect, “to 
offer you the hospitality of 
one not altogether lacking the 
wherewithal to reward one good 
deed with another.” 

The back view of him offered 
nothing remarkable except the 
extreme lightness of his tread. 
It even seemed as if the very 
daisies had nothing to fear 
from this well-nourished, well- 
dressed, and obviously well- 
disposed individual. My great- 
uncle noticed in his walk, it 
is true, a certain diffidence 
which corresponded very well 
with a look he had observed 
in his eyes, a look of disappoint 
ment, of disillusion: the look 
of a man accustomed to brush 
one difficulty after another aside 
up to the point at which facts 
call indubitably for recogni 
tion. Great-uncle Dukes was 
even guilty of the thought 
that here was an unfortunate 
who had sought out this obscure 
corner to resign himself 
great losses, like a man wh0 
cannot quit the scene on which 
all he holds dear has vanished. 

He was gone for some con 
siderable time. The next race 
was of such importance that 
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my great-uncle was only to be 
roused from his ecstasy by the 
fact that he was being prodded 
vigorously in the small of the 
back with a stout walking- 
stick. Naturally he looked 
round in anger, prepared to 
commend his guest, whatever 
the consequences, to the devil. 

The culprit was a stranger. 
He also wore a check suit, 
but a grey Derby hat and no 
coat, He had a silk muffler 
in addition to his collar and tie, 
and in his mouth was a big 
cigar. He was 80 enormous 
@ man that my great-uncle 
and the gig and the mare 
seemed nothing to him. In 
his immense shoulders, his wide 
hips, and his colossal straddled 
legs anybody could have re- 
cognised a muscular figure of 
extraordinary endowment, dis- 
graced by time with the gen- 
erous tribute of sheer monu- 
mental beef. 

“You take your leg out 0’ 
that, young man,” said the 
stranger, “and perhaps I'll 
jine you.” 

The remark made Great- 
uncle Dukes aware that in his 
excitement he had stretched 
his left leg over the entire 
seat. So peremptory was the 
demand that he at once took 
itdown. He had the spirit, all 
the same, to say, “ This is my 
gig. As it happens, there’s a 
gentleman coming back for 
this seat who has, as my guest, 
a kind of right to it.” 

“Right be blowed!” said 
the big man, who may have 
been a degree in liquor. “‘ Who 
finds keeps. That’s why the 
land’s so dear.” He set his 


foot on a spoke of the wheel 
and grasped the rail of the 
seat with a hand that re- 
sembled a knotted hawser. 
“ Anyway, I’m coming up. Are 
you game for to stop me, young 
fellow-m’lad ? ” 

What was my venerable re- 
lative, then in his early youth, 
to do? He was no coward, 
though at a glance he guessed 
the man, by the shape of his 
nose and the tell-tale lie of 
his ears, for the bruiser he was. 
But before he could decide to 
leap down, trusting his person, 
his property, and his prestige 
to the hazard of battle, the 
intruder had thrown his full 
weight on the wheel. The 
wheel was one of the earliest 
and remains one of the most 
remarkable products of the 
human mind, and it was not 
designed to miss such an oppor- 
tunity. What happened then 
commanded my great-uncle’s 
whole attention. Ladas, startled 
by the forward thrust of the 
vehicle, and unable to climb the 
hind steps of the waggonette 
just in front of her white- 
striped nose, at once showed 
herself prepared to act on her 
own initiative. She tossed her 
head and frisked her tail, and 
suddenly drew out as if she 
were about to make off at full 
speed into the open. What 
was most unusual for her, she 
even kicked out behind her to 
leave no doubt about her in- 
dignation. At that moment 
the cavaleade thundered past 
their very ears on the last few 
furlongs to the winning-post. 
This was an exigency in which 
Ladas in normal circumstances 
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demanded the utmost moral 
and material support. There 
was always something irresis- 
tibly demoralising to her bold 
nature in such immediate evi- 
dence of her own flesh and 
blood in headlong enjoyment 
of what appeared to her to be 
the sum of equine liberty. 

Now, of all times, the effect 
might have been disastrous. 

By the time Great - uncle 
Dukes had things in hand, 
by the time he had brought 
his turn-out to rest within the 
picture again, the big man, 
who had fared better than his 
seventeen stone and his arro- 
gance deserved, was firmly es- 
tablished by his side. 

“That beast of yours wants 
breakin’ in again,” he said. 
“ Else,” he added, “‘ you take 
my advice and break her up 
for cat’s-meat.” 

The business thus became 
more difficult than ever. If 
the fellow were invited to step 
down he might refuse, and my 
great-uncle knew quite well 
that for himself elbow-room 
was essential. The words that 
passed between them contri- 
buted nothing to the prospect 
of compromise. For when my 
great-uncle cried _ testily, 
“Damn! I didn’t even see 
which won,” the other, with 
his husky voice, replied, 
“There warn’t a penny 0’ 
mine mixed up in that put-up 
round.” And Great - uncle 
Dukes was abashed; he con- 
fessed himself still ashamed of 
the reason for it. Those small, 
puckered, animal eyes he had 
just encountered had once been 
indomitable and were indomit- 
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able no longer, since the flesh 
had mastered them. Precisely 
this mastery of the flesh mag. 
tered my great-uncle in some 
unexpected retreat of his well- 
guarded imagination. Himself 
a humane and countrified sort 
of man, he was familiar with 
fat men as the inexhaustible 
source of goodwill, good sense, 
and gaiety. But the austere 
side of his character rendered 
him highly sensitive to ques- 
tions of personal contact, and 
there was something here which 
at once struck upon his in- 
stincts as unclean, in the sight 
of an original strength and 
menace that seemed to have 
gone on stuffing and puffing 
and blowing out its propor 
tions beyond all the limits of 
what is seemly just in such 
special cases. Say he was 
overcome by the shyness which 
even so predatory a beast as 
the cat experiences at sight of 
@ toad. Afraid of no man’s 
anger, indeed of no man’s 
malice, he yet hesitated to 
provoke in this morose monster 
the natural excess of the morose, 
an exhibition of choking and 
volting choler. 

Nevertheless, the _ blood 
mounted to his own young 
hot head in spite of himself 
He was on the point of de 
claring his exasperation in plain 
terms that would allow the 
other only one alternative 
retreat, when there approached 
along the park of vehicles the 
tall melancholy figure of his 
first. visitor, whom he had, 2 
his annoyance, completely for 
gotten. 

“You've had to wait 
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long, sir, I see,” said that 
individual pointedly, “that 
you've scratched me from the 


programme. But here’s the 
sandwiches, and I couldn’t 
get the ginger-beer; that’s 
cider.” 


He handed these up over the 
obtruding legs of the big man. 
My great-uncle accepted them, 
but, in view of the situation 
and its possibilities, was em- 
barrassed what to do with 
them. He found tongue, how- 
ever, to say without hesita- 
tion, ‘On the contrary, I was 
just making it clear to this 
gentleman here that I expected 
you.” 

Apparently the man on the 
ground took in the emergency 
at once. He gave my great- 
uncle a significant glance, then 
directed his look at the obstruc- 
tion between them, who took 
the cigar from his mouth and 
blew out an immense column 
of smoke, following this up 
with a prolonged whistle of 
derision like a kettle coming to 
the boil. 

“Then you are already aware, 
sir, that you are u-surping my 
place q ” 

The big man turned round 
and leaned heavily forward, 
his forearm over his crossed 
knees, and the burning cigar 
between his red fat fingers. 

“Young man,” he said, 
“seems as how the place, in 
@ manner of speaking, is more 
mine than yours.” 

“Seems ain’t in the diction- 
ary of facts,”’ said the other in 
his most florid way. 

“Since you have to come 
down out of it anyway, are you 
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going to come like a gentile- 
man,” he said with full inten- 
tion to offend, “ or like a sack 
of potatoes ? ” 

‘“‘ Here you and to hell with 
you!” The big man now 
exploded like a thunder-cloud. 
“Do you know who you're 
talking to? If you don’t, you 
can put a civil face on it and 
ask to be informed. I’m an 
ex-heavyweight champion of 
the whole bloomin’ realm, I 
am. I was putting better men 
than you to sleep in their 
corners when your mammy 
was putting you to sleep in 
your cradle, I was! ” 

“Be that as that may be,” 
said the man in the dust-coat. 
“We comes and we goes, and 
we're poor flesh if so be we 
don’t learn by the way, as a 
man may express it without 
offence, to mind our manners.” 

He thereupon grasped the 
large left ankle of the other 
and jerked the foot off the 
flat. The big man lashed out 
with his right heel, but was too 
late; the hand came round 
behind the knee, which, to be 
sure, was like the angle where 
the oak bends off on its eldest 
bough. The big man, in order 
to save himself, had to drop 
the cigar and find where he 
could a home for his hands. 
My great-uncle admitted that 
he was now quite beaten to 
know what part he might be 
expected to play. He was no 
more capable than most people 
of resisting the sudden panic 
fury that goes to the making 
of a rough-house. But his 
neighbour only avoided the 
worst of the fall. He was 
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fortunate again in setting his 
foot on the hub of the wheel 
as he came off his perch and 
his hand on the shaft as he 
came to earth. It remained 
one of the acutest regrets of 
my great-uncle’s well-regulated 
life that he was not a witness 
to the brief but Trojan en- 
counter which followed. Ladas 
had heard with indifference the 
hot dissertation on the rights 
of precedence, but when the 
full weight of seventeen stone 
was brought to bear once more, 
after warning, on a vehicle for 
which she held herself respon- 
sible, she gave Great - uncle 
Dukes every reason to con- 
sider, to the exclusion of all 
else, her independent person- 
ality. Before anybody could 
realise what was taking place, 
the big man lay inert on the 
turf, and the man in the dust- 
coat was seated beside my 
great-uncle, just as if magic 
were at work in the world. 
Lying there on the grass the 
big man actually looked bigger 
than ever. A small stream of 
blood came from the corner 
of his mouth, where he was 
accustomed to hold his cigar. 
My great-uncle was frankly 
frightened. Had he become 
involved, he asked himself, in 
a case of manslaughter? In 
spite of his natural promptitude 
in affairs of honour, a chill 
seized his spine which seemed 
to make him one with his own 
axle-tree. But the bulk was 
already moving. The ex-heavy- 
weight champion of the whole 


realm drew himself on to hig 
elbow, and perceiving his grey 
Derby hat a few yards off, 
focussed it with the intensity 
with which drunken men the 
world over regard their hats: 
perhaps because that fixed 
object symbolises for them the 
normal condition of their spin- 
ning heads. Not unlike 4 
drunken man he rolled over to 
his knees, retrieved his hat, 
stood up, and then came over 
to lean his weight again, with 
better excuse, on the shaft of 
the gig. 

“Young man,” he said, “I 
give you best. It may bel 
was @ bit hasty of speech and 
burnt my tongue through ignor- 
ance of the viands, as they say. 
And who might you be,” he 
asked: ‘‘ the present champion 
of England ? ” 

Such a declaration was in 
my great-uncle’s opinion singu- 
larly handsome in the circum- 
stances and reassuring proof of 
what he called the soundness of 
the breed; for never all his life 
long could Great-uncle Dukes 
get out of the habit of regard- 
ing the population of our island 
as so much live-stock. 

** Not even,” was the humble 
reply of the man in the dust- 
coat. He was dabbing his 
bruised knuckles with his hand- 
kerchief, and trying out his 
fingers solicitously as if he 
were a piano player who had 
still to perform that same 
evening. 

“No,” he said, “I lost that 
title last year.” 
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THROUGH THE UNTINTED PANE, 


BY VIVIAN GORDON, 


VII. YELENA DECIDES, 


ZAKHARI and I sat on the 
edge of the ridge at the south 
point by Sakita’s cannery and 
talked about matrimony and 
bears. Of the two I learnt 
more about the latter, for 
Zakhari had had a good deal 
of experience of bears, where- 
as his remarks on matrimony 
sprang from a disgruntled mind, 
and were mostly of a terse and 
disparaging nature. In fact, 
as he was not yet married, his 
views were of a kind that one 
might describe as anticipatory 
—one might even say appre- 
hensive. 

Of course, Yéléna was the 
cause of it: evidently she was 
being contrary again. Yes, 
even up in Kamchatka women 
can be so, apparently. The 
fact was, you see, that neither 
Yéléna nor Zakhari had elected 
to marry each other of their 
own free will; that had all 
been arranged for them by 
Marfa Karpovna, Zakhari’s 
elder sister, who was the wife 
of the village headman at 
Yavina, and was one of those 
women who have a way of 
atranging things for other 
people. Not that Marfa was 
@ tyrant or even a busybody ; 
she merely had a clear prac- 
tical mind, and when a thing 
was obvious she didn’t have 
to call in the village council 


to look for it. And this, from 
her point of view, was obvious. 
I don’t mean by this that the 
young couple were visibly in 
love with each other — they 
weren’t; but then if you are 
always going to pay attention 
to young people’s whims where 
would you ever get to? From 
the plain practical standpoint, 
however, the thing was beyond 
discussion. The pair were of 
suitable ages—Zakhari a little 
the elder, but both of them 
young,—and it was quite time 
both of them got married. 
Zakhari was a good lad, healthy 
and without vices. It was 
true that he seemed a little 
slow in growing up—weaning 
himself from the timidities and 
diffidence of youth and taking 
on the more virile habits of 
man’s estate; he still, for 
instance, refused to drink alco- 
hol, and had a childish and 
unreasoning aversion to the 
idea of getting drunk. But 
once married and trained to 
the need of exchanging hos- 
pitality he would probably grow 
out of these sheepish ways and 
become a self-respecting mem- 
ber of the community, so the 
sooner he got married the 
better. And whom, if you 
please, was he to marry if not 
Yéléna, seeing that she was 
the only marriageable girl in 
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the village? Of course, Zak- 
hari himself might hanker after 
Piottr Yakimich’s girl Evdokia ; 
but since Piottr Yakimich had 
moved up to Goligin, twenty- 
five miles away, who was going 
all the way to Goligin to fix it 
up? Certainly not she, Marfa ; 
and if it was left to Zakhari 
himself, or even her husband 
Vasili, the boy would never get 
married. So Yéléna it clearly 
must be—and a very good 
choice too, for she was young 
and strong and comely, and 
seemed to have a mind of her 
own—which she would find 
useful later on for looking 
after a husband. Moreover, 
being an orphan, there were 
no argumentative people to 
make arrangements with, 
whereas with the two old tooth- 
less crones she lived with this 
would be a simple matter; and 
the sooner it was done the 
better, for if Zakhari didn’t 
take her Yakov or Maxim or 
Sergei probably would. So 
apparently she had _ gone 
straight ahead and fixed it 
up. I was never quite able 
to fathom the couple’s own 
feelings in the matter; but 
while I cannot say I ever noted 
any definite enthusiasm, they 
both appeared to accept the 
idea of marriage as a kind of 
inevitable evil. The difference 
between them was that while 
Zakhari’s acceptance of it was 
in the form of a complete 
surrender, Yéléna—somewhat 
after the way of the pairing 
salmon — seemed inclined to 
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bask as long as possible in the 
pleasant backwaters of youth 
and freedom before launchi 
upon that final fateful rush 
up the river of Destiny to the 
mating-grounds. The effect of 
these differing attitudes was to 
make Yéléna wayward and 
capricious, and Zakhari moody 
and petulant, and this was 
his condition as I sat with 
him on the ridge by Sakita’s, 
talking. 

Apparently Zakhari did his 
best to win the girl’s favouw 
in his unemotional, spiritless 
Kamchadal way, but his sue 
cesses never appeared to be of 
long duration. His most in- 
spired effort was when, on his 
last hunt in the spring, he had 
caught a baby bear and brought 
this home as a present to her. 
She was so nice to him for so 
many days after that, that if 
there had happened to be a 
priest in the village at the time 
he would probably have sue- 
ceeded in getting her to marry 
him at once. However, there 
wasn’t, and by the time one 
arrived she was in one of her 
contrary moods again, and 
wouldn’t hear of being married 
before the autumn. He gained 
favour once more when he 
saved Matrena’s fifth and 
youngest child from drowning 
in the lagoon, and lost it again 
at the celebration of Pavil’s 
name-day by refusing to dance 
for his brother-in-law Vazsili, 
who was tipsy and insisted on 
strumming dance music on his 
balalaika.* 





—— 


’ A kind of triangular three-stringed guitar. 
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“Women don’t know what 
they want,” said Zakhari peev- 
ishly. 
“Women don’t know what 
they want!” Have you ever 
heard that before? Have not 
Jakharis and others all down 
the ages been asserting that 
women don’t know what they 
want? And yet, in spite of 
all those millenniums of asser- 
tion, I wonder if it is true. Is 
it not really in most cases that 
they know quite well what 
they want, but have an un- 
fortunate habit of wanting the 
wattainable, or even the non- 
existent? And that their ap- 
parent inconsistencies simply 
arise from their fondness for 
toying with their visionary 
ideals before definitely resign- 
ing themselves to accept a sub- 
stitute? Is it not likely, for 
instance, that Yéléna had 
dreamt of some dashing spirited 
swain, 2 leader in hunt and in 
revel, who could out-shoot the 
best and out-drink the worst 
—a man, in fact, such as Kam- 
chatka does not produce,— 
and that in finding herself 
obliged to renounce these 
dreams and resign herself to 
the plain, honest, unusually— 
éven unsociably — sober, but 
otherwise typically inert and 
unimaginative Zakhari, she was 
liable to feel at times a little 
bit fractious ? 

Well, I will leave it to you, 
for, after all, what I have set 
out to do is to tell you a story, 
and not to solve abstruse prob- 
lems, particularly such as are 
liable to become contentious. 
80 I will do just what I did 
VOL. CCXXIV.—NO. MCCCLYII. 
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there on the ridge, and switch 
the conversation over to 
bears. 

Well, bears were to Zakhari 
probably very much what stocks 
and shares are to most of you 
—that is to say, not the sole 
source of his daily bread, but 
the subject of frequent sport- 
ing ventures having pecuniary 
profit as their direct object, but 
containing a constant element 
of risk. Consequently Zakhari 
had acquired a good deal of 
knowledge about the ways of 
bears, probably more than you 
have about stocks and shares, 
for the simple reason that 
the habits of bears are more 
consistent and comprehensible. 
As a matter of fact, the bear of 
Kamchatka is pretty easy game, 
having such poor sight that, 
except when there is enough 
snow on the ground to throw 
your figure into sharp relief, 
he depends almost entirely on 
his sense of smell to get warning 
of your proximity. So that, 
if you are only able to get Mr 
or Mrs Bruin between you and 
the wind, you can stand up 
almost in full sight and assassi- 
nate him or her with the most 
cold-blooded facility. In nor- 
mal times it is only when they 
are wounded, or when you meet 
a mother with her cubs, that 
they are really dangerous; and 
on such occasions, as they are 
very cunning animals, it be- 
hoves you to be cautious. 

However, this spring appa- 
rently the bears had been un- 
usually fierce, owing to the 
run of salmon last summer hav- 
ing been so poor that they had 

: 2B2 
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had to go into hibernation in- 
sufficiently fed. Many of them 
had died in their holes under 
the snow, and the survivors, 
on emerging after the unusually 
severe winter, were hard put 
to it to get through the spring 
months when there were as 
yet no fish in the rivers and 
no berries on the _ hillsides. 
Consequently they had de- 
veloped an unwonted ferocity, 
as @ result of which two un- 
wary hunters had lost their 
lives. Just in such a way, you 
will admit, does the incautious 
stock exchange punter some- 
times suffer untimely financial 
extinction. Plus ¢a change, 
plus c'est la méme chose! Why 
go to the wilds for excitement 
when you can get practically 
the same thrills without leav- 
ing London ? 

But whether the subjects of 
his conversation walked on 
four legs or two, I was quite 
content to sit and listen to 
him babbling on while I basked 
in the spaciousness, the fresh- 
ness, and the beauty of the 
scene about me, and in the 
feeling of remoteness from that 
great teeming, toiling, noisy 
world I had left some few weeks 
back. Below us, some distance 
away over the water off Sakita’s 
first concession, his net-boats 
pointed dull red prows towards 
the declining sun. Out to sea 
a heavy grey bank of fog was 
creeping up, red-streaked under 
the sun, and thinning away into 
a haze towards the south, 
through which the graceful 
form of Alaid was faintly out- 
lined in a grey ghostly shape. 


Over the sombre  southen 
mountains a smooth solid magg 
of cloud was lying, like a great 
long clod of darkened dough, 
while behind Koshelev a fiat 
white milky cloud was flowing 
up and spilling gently over the 
dipping crests of the ridges 
into the tops of the ravings 
Dark angry red before the 
setting sun were Kosheleys 
wild rocky upper walls, con- 
trasting richly with the deep 
green of the lower slopes. Some 
two-thirds up its height, from 
the floor of a bare crater-like 
depression, a thin white column 
of vapour was rising. 

“I suppose,” I said sud- 
denly to Zakhari, prompted 
by his talk of bears, “ that it 
would be useless for me to go 
out after bear any time befor 
I have to leave—that is to say, 
before the end of August?” 

Oh, quite all right if I just 
wanted to kill bears, Zakhari 
told me naively, as there wer 
lots of them about; but use 
less if I wanted the skins, 
because the bears shed all 
their soft under-fur as the warm 
weather advances, and, except 
as leather, their summer skins 
are valueless. The best time 
for hunting them, he said, was 
in October, before they go into 
hibernation. By then they 
have their fresh new under-far, 
and are well fed and in good 
condition, and their skins af 
undamaged. When they come 
out again in March and up #0 
May the villagers also hunt 
them, but the fur is less fresh, 
and occasionally is badly rubbed 
in places where, during ther 
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hibernation, they have rested 
against a stone or tree-stump. 

Well, then, if I couldn’t go 
after bear, I asked him, how 
about climbing Koshelev to 
that valley from which the 
smoke was rising? Could he 
act as guide and take me there ? 
I wanted to get a short trip 
into the mountains before I 
left the country, and, after 
all, a trip must have some 
object to give it interest. 

However, I had evidently 
struck the wrong kind of object 
on this occasion, for Zakhari 
received my suggestion with 
surprise and scorn. What on 
earth should I want to go 
climbing up the steep side of 
@ mountain for? There was 
nothing to do up there and 
nobody ever went there, and 
we would probably spend days 
looking for a way through the 
weeds and scrub. And if we 
got there, the column of smoke, 
after all, was nothing but a 
hot spring, and if I simply 
wanted to see a hot spring he 
could take me to a much 
better one, about two days’ 
journey off in a valley that 
they often visited on their 
hunting trips, so that he knew 
the way and I could rely on 
getting there. For travelling 
in the mountains in summer, 
he emphasised, was a much 
slower business than in winter, 
a8 there were no paths, and 
you had to find your way 
through dense weeds and pine- 
serub. 

How about the lake? I 
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asked him. For at the head 
of the Ozernaya River on 
which Borisovsky’s concession 
stood was a large lake which 
I had often wished to visit. 
Apart from the natural fascina- 
tion that lakes appear to exert, 
I had been told that some- 
where on its banks there were 
remains of an ancient yourt* 
village, where, if one chose to 
dig around a little, one could 
find old flint arrowheads and 
pottery, so that a visit there 
would offer interest as well as 
scenery. Zakhari, however, 
strongly discouraged the idea. 
The lake was in a broad flat 
valley, and was uninteresting 
if I wanted to see mountains. 
And as for the yourt village, 
there had been a scientific 
expedition there some years 
ago which had dug around 
for weeks, and probably taken 
away all the kinds of things I 
wanted. Besides which, he 
pointed out, there were similar 
remains just beyond the end 
of our village at Ozernoi, so 
I could dig there if I wanted 
to. And anyway, if I did 
not wish to be away more 
than four or five days—this 
was the limit I had set—the 
lake was too far. In winter, 
by sleigh, yes, of course—one 
could do it in less even—but in 
summer through the weeds— 
no, impossible. 

It had not really occurred 
to me prior to this conversa- 
tion with Zakhari that, al- 
though these people frequently 
went into the mountains hunt- 





1 A primitive type of dwelling made of logs and earth. 
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ing, they never went in summer, 
for there was then nothing to 
shoot and they were busy with 
fishing. Consequently, although 
on their trips they must tra- 
verse the same routes con- 
tinually, they wore no tracks, 
for most of the time they 
travelled over the snow. And 
in the summer, in the bases of 
the valleys dense weeds grew 
to a height of six or seven 
feet, and on my own rambles 
near the villages I had gained 
some experience of the diffi- 
culty of breaking a way through 
these and among the twisted 
pine-scrub. So finally I let 
myself be guided by Zakhari’s 
advice, and decided to accept 
the hot spring as the object of 
my trip. 

Zakhari was quite willing to 
go with me as my guide, and 
the question of his remunera- 
tion was quickly settled. There 
were other important matters, 
however, that would need ar- 
ranging. Had Iatent? No; 
then we would need to borrow 
one from Vasili Terentich, and 
we would also need to ask for 
the loan of his horse to carry 
the baggage and provisions— 
could I come to Yavina and 
arrange it? However, it was 
much too late to go to Yavina 
that evening, as the sun was 
already setting, and I had no 
mind to take the two-mile walk 
from there round the swampy 
edge of the lagoon and over 
the tundra back to Sakita’s in 
the dark. So I told him that 
I would spend that night at 
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Sakita’s, and walk across to 
Yavina next day, whereupon 
we parted with the inevitable 
Russian handshake. 

Sakita’s, with customary 
Kamchatka hospitality, gave 
me @ meal and a very comfort- 
able shake-down for the night 
on a pile of warm futon! 
spread on the clean matted 
floor of their sleeping quarters, 
and next morning at an u- 
exacting hour I set off for 
Yavina with their Japanese 
doctor. 

Vasili was absent, but 
Marfa, with her little seven- 
year-old daughter, received us, 
and ushered us into the living- 
room. Here, after establishing 
us on chairs and placing the 
lighted samovar on the table, 
she left us to retire to the 
kitchen, whence she emerged 
some time later arrayed in a 
new pair of black boots, 4 
brown figured skirt, a parrot- 
green bodice, and a royal blue 
frilled cap. As the draperies 
of the room were in a variety 
of hues with red predominating, 
you can imagine that with 
Marfa’s return the general col- 
our scheme was not lacking in 
brightness. She immediately 
busied herself with preparations 
for tea, setting out glasses and 
spoons, sugar, some little cakes 
of overbaked bread, and drew 
some hot water from the sam- 
ovar into the teapot to warm it. 
As we sipped our tea I spoke 
of my proposed trip with Zak- 
hari, and tactfully mentioned 
the pony and the tent, and 








1 Soft wadded mattresses. 
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asked if I could hire them. 
Hire them? she asked. What 
was the matter with me? No, 
I could not hire them. But 
she would lend them to us for 
Zakhari’s and my joint use. 
No, she would take no pay- 
ment. Was he not her brother ? 
Well ? 

So that was that. We were 
to have the tent and pony 
free of charge, and, having 
disposed of this, Marfa changed 
the subject by raising the ques- 
tion of my ability to walk. 
Apparently she imagined that 
no denizen of civilisation could 
walk more than a few hundred 
yards. She told me I must 
ride the pony, and Zakhari 
would lead it. In other words, 
I and the baggage and the 
tent and provisions—a pic- 
turesque jumble we would make 
—were to be humped about on 
a hairy pony at the end of a 
string with her Kamchadal 
brother leading it. How im- 
pressed Yéléna would be! ‘“‘ No 
thank you, Marfa Karpovna,” 
I told her, “I am going to 
walk.” But as she firmly re- 
fused to believe in my ability 
to walk we left it at that. 
One thing, she said, I could 
be glad of, and that was that 
it was not the season of the 
poorga.1 When men were out 
hunting in winter and _ the 
poorga came down, they simply 
had to get into their sleeping 
bags inside their tents and stay 
there—sometimes for days— 
until it was over. The poorga 
was terrible, she said; it was 
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impossible to walk in it, or at 
times even to stand erect, so 
they were unable even to get 
out to feed their dogs, who 
simply had to lie, foodless, 
entirely buried under the snow, 
until you could get at them 


again. 

I doubt whether Marfa Kar- 
povna came of pure Kamchadal 
stock, for she was too tall, and 
mentally too alert. Unlike the 
nomads, who keep strictly to 
themselves, the Kamchadals 
have intermarried freely with 
any who came to _ settle 
amongst them, and there must 
by now be a_ considerable 
admixture of European blood 
in the race. However, in 
her position as wife of the 
starosta, Marfa’s active mind 
formed a very necessary com- 
plement to her husband’s pecu- 
liarly dull one; and my own 
opinion is that when the vil- 
lagers elected him to this post, 
they were really—though per- 
haps unconsciously — electing 
Marfa, having become so accus- 
tomed to having her “‘ arrange ” 
things for them in her brisk, 
clear-headed way that the idea 
of any one else being the 
starosta’s wife would never have 
entered their minds. 

As we were finishing our tea, 
Vasili and Zakhari came in. 
Marfa informed her husband 
that she had arranged to lend 
Zakhari the pony and tent to 
take me into the hills; and as 
Vasili accepted this announce- 
ment with a vacant assent, 
Zakhari and I immediately fell 





1 Winter storm, 
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to discussing a date for starting 
and other details. Meantime 
Marfa disappeared into the 
kitchen, to return some time 
later with plates, knives, and 
forks, followed by a steaming 
bowl of boiled cod, and having 
set these on the table before 
us she placed for each one a 
tumblerful of thick curds, and 
genially bade us turn to. With 
the best of goodwill, there is 
an atmosphere of uncleanliness 
about these people and their 
houses that rather destroys 
appetite, but having just bor- 
rowed a pony and tent from 
her it would have been a 
gross offence to refuse this 
hospitality, so I gathered cour- 
age to eat it, and found it not 
at all bad; while the doctor, 
being doubtless less squeamish 
in these matters, seemed to 
enjoy his immensely. The 
starosta and Zakhari sat si- 
lently by us as we ate, so the 
conversation devolved chiefly 
upon Marfa, who, however, was 
quite equal to it, and gathered 
increasing confidence in her 
hospitality the more we par- 
took of it. Finally, after ex- 
changing some muttered re- 
marks with her husband, she 
made another excursion to the 
kitchen, reappearing this time 
with a bottle and some liqueur 
glasses in her hands and an 
expression of illicit relish on 
her face, and proceeded, with 
great indications of secrecy, 
to fill a glass for each of us, 
excepting Zakhari. I knew the 
colourless liquid in the bottle 
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from previous experience, and 
I did not share Marfa’s zestful 
anticipation. It was what 
passed amongst these good 
simple folk for vodka—no 
worse, perhaps, than the Osaka 
whisky that the Japanese kept 
for the special delectation of 
the strazhniki,| but a fear- 
some potion nevertheless, cal- 
culated, if taken in sufficient 
quantity, to establish a painful 
and indelible memory of itself, 
and an aching oblivion of every- 
thing else. But it was “‘alcohol,” 
and the supply of intoxicants 
to the Kamchadals was now 
prohibited, so that to offer 
some of their precious stock 
to us was an act of signal 
hospitality and a great honour, 
and refusal of it would be a 
worse insult than to have re- 
fused their food. The only 
way, in fact, to avoid it without 
offence is to take one’s de- 
parture before it appears, and 
as we had not done this it 
had to be gone through with, 
to the extent at least of drink- 
ing two or three glasses. This 
we accordingly did, and I took 
advantage of the more festive 
atmosphere thus created to 
persuade Vasili to play the 
balalaika to us, and having 
heard it I absolved Zakhari of 
any churlishness in having re- 
fused, on that previous occa- 
sion, to dance to it, for I 
failed to detect any tune to 
which any one could dance. 
The conclusion of his playing, 
however, I seized upon as an 
opportunity for taking my de- 
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1 Police of the fishery patrol. 
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parture, and so proceeded to 
make my adieus. This needed 
some firmness, particularly as 
the little doctor, who was 
totally unaccustomed to taking 
spirits, showed more inclina- 
tio to sleep than to walk. 
Seeing this, Marfa immediately 
him to remain and 
have another glass, and on my 
seeking to intervene she be- 
came quite indignant. What 
was the matter with me, she 
asked. Was there anything 
wrong with her vodka that the 
doctor should not drink it ? 

“Why, no, Marfa Karpovna,”’ 
I replied, “except that if he 
takes any more he will be 
drunk.” 

“Well?” queried Marfa, rais- 
ing her eyebrows and throwing 
back her hands in astonished 
interrogation. 

In that one word and gesture 
you have the whole Kamchadal 
attitude towards drink. If an 
opportunity offered to get 
drunk, why on earth not take 
it? 

I made one more effort to 
get the doctor away, but as 
he insisted on remaining and 
“resting a little,” I finally left 
Without him. Zakhari, whom 
I noticed receiving hurried ad- 
monishments from Marfa, came 
aiter me. Where was I going ? 
Back to Sakita’s, I said. Would 
Inot like to go by way of the 
lagoon and see the young bear 
he had brought back from his 
last spring hunt? Why, I 
said, certainly I would; let us 
§0. This bear, mark you, was 
ome of his offerings at the 
shrine of Yéléna, so if I saw the 
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bear I would probably see the 
wayward Yéléna also. Apart 
from which, I scented some 
deeper scheme about it which 
struck me as rather diverting, 
so I was anxious to follow it 
out. 

We traversed the flat space 
of ground between the village 
and the lagoon on which were 
their balagani—all laden with 
drying fish—and their dog 
pickets. A couple of untethered 
dogs were standing in the shal- 
low water at the edge of the 
lagoon watching for fish. They 
are very adept at catching 
salmon, these sleigh-dogs, and 
—like the bears, when fish are 
plentiful—will only bother to 
eat the heads, so that all about 
the water’s edge near the vil- 
lages one finds headless bodies 
of salmon. Not far from these 
dogs we found a long, narrow, 
dug-out canoe, in which Zakhari 
installed me and proceeded to 
pole me, very swiftly and yet 
without apparent effort, across 
the lagoon towards the sand- 
hills. 
It was a relic of a past age, 
this canoe, for it was hewn 
out from a solid log, and such 
logs are unobtainable anywhere 
nearer than the great central 
valleys, in addition to which 
I cannot conceive of any Kam- 
chadal of the present day hav- 
ing the energy to hew one out. 
However, not only was our 
craft somewhat ancient, but 
it was as if Zakhari were 
poling me away back into the 
past, for, a8 we approached 
the sand-hills and drew to- 
wards the shore, I saw before 
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us, a couple of hundred yards 
away, a tiny hamlet of four 
yourts—which were the ancient 
type of dwelling of the seden- 
tary races of this peninsula. 

A yourt is built by driving a 
rectangular palisade of stakes 
into the ground and roofing 
them over with logs laid to- 
gether across the width. Then 
the whole structure is piled 
over with earth from one to 
three feet thick, which in due 
course becomes entirely cov- 
ered with grass, so that from 
the back the whole thing 
looks like a long narrow tumu- 
lus. Formerly they used to 
dig the floors down a few feet 
and sink the whole structure 
partly into the ground, and I 
believe that in the yourts found 
in the north of the peninsula 
the only entrance was through 
the smoke-hole in the roof, 
from which one descended by 
means of a notched log that 
served as a ladder. All that 
I saw on this coast, however, 
had doors—very crudely built 
and very low,—and also little 
foot-square tunnels through the 
walls, closed on the inner side 
with bear-gut, that serve as 
windows. 

We disembarked opposite to 
these yourts and walked to- 
wards them. As their doors 
all faced in the opposite direc- 
tion— namely, southwards— 
they looked just like so many 
long grassy hummocks, but the 
collections of driftwood that 
were heaped carelessly about 
them, and the proximity of a 
few balagani, gave signs of 
human occupation. More than 
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this: a little to the left, ang 
almost in our line of approach, 
were some posts with light 
poles hung horizontally between 
them, on which latter ty 
women were engaged in hanging 
out some washing. This, | 
am afraid, rather broke the 
illusion of antiquity, for in 
those days I don’t believe 
the Kamchadals washed any- 
thing—not even themselves, 8 
after all the Russians may be 
said to have brought them 
something good; one might 
put, I think, as entries on their 
“Credit” side: cleanliness, 
comfort, and Christianity. But 
unfortunately these undoubted 
benefits were not of themselves 
enough to offset the appallingly 
heavy entries on the “ Debit” 
side, under the headings of: 
disease, drink, and oppression; 
and although I believe that 
during the past century the 
government in far-away Russia 
has been honestly endeavouring 
to effect an improvement, I 
am afraid there can be no hope 
of repairing the damage done 
in that first terrible hundred 
years of misrule. 

As we came nearer to the 
huts I saw that the first two 
yourts were untenanted and in 
a state of ruin, while the 
farthest one was not actually 
a yourt, for over its grassy 
walls a crude thatched roof 
showed up. By this I recog: 
nised it as the summer abode 
of Alexander and his wife 
Matrena, whom I had visited 
here previously with the little 


‘doctor, who was then treating 


the youngest of their swarthy 
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brood for a chill, caught on 
that occasion when Zakhari 
had fished it out of the icy 
lagoon. In fact, it was Matrena 
who was there hanging out 
washing, together with a 
younger woman, who evidently 
was none other than the fair 
Yéléna, for as she glanced 
round at us Zakhari hailed 
her. 

“ Yéléna,” he called uncere- 
moniously, ‘‘ come here ! ”’ 

“But, my good Zakhari,”’ 
my silent thoughts protested, 
“this is not the way to do 
things at all!” 

Yéléna evidently thought the 
same, for without looking round 
she replied curtly that she was 
busy. Well, well! If this was 
Zakhari’s way of doing things, 
I felt little hope for him. 

“But come!’ he persisted 
somewhat petulantly. ‘‘I have 
brought the Englishman to see 
the bear, and you must show it 
to him.”’ 

To my surprise and interest, 
this produced an immediate 
effect, for Yéléna turned round 
and directed a quick scrutiny 
at me, following which she hung 
the rest of her washing—there 
was not much of it—over a 
pole, and, with a word to 
Matrena, came towards us. 

“Ha!” I thought, “the 
scheme begins to draw.” 

But I had better tell you here 
what I believed this scheme to 
be. Briefly, I suspected that 
I had not really been brought 
here to see the bear at all— 
that, in fact, it was JZ, and 
not the bear, who was under 
exhibition, and that the real 


object of our visit was to show 
me to Yéléna. 

Conceited? Not at all—in 
fact, the contrary. For what 
it seemed to me was that I 
was to succeed the bear as 
Zakhari’s latest offering to 
Yéléna. Exactly! The bear, 
you see, had long ago lost its 
novelty, and doubtless the 
nimble-witted Marfa, knowing 
that my plans to go camping 
with Zakhari were now defin- 
itely arranged, had recognised 
in this an opportunity for him 
to regain Yéléna’s favour. Let 
him take me across and show 
me to her, and tell her that I 
was the rich Englishman— 
foreigners always seem ready 
to think us rich—who had 
sought him out as the most 
intrepid hunter in the village, 
and employed him as a guide 
to take him into the mountains 
to shoot bears. What notoriety 
for Zakhari, after all! Oh, yes 
—all guesswork on my part, of 
course. But if it wasn’t right, 
what led him to come after me 
to suggest that he should show 
me the bear, and what were 
those whispered injunctions of 
Marfa’s ? 

Yéléna joined us without 
salutations, and proceeded to 
guide us towards the yourt that 
stood a little way this side of 
Alexander’s hut. She was 
young, trim of figure and dress, 
and not uncomely, and her 
skin, though sallow, had a 
pleasant youthful freshness. 
But certainly it seemed to me 
there was a set about the 
mouth and flitting restlessness 
of eye that suggested the un- 
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tamed doe, and I was not 
surprised that the unimag- 
inative Zakhari was finding 
some difficulty in making her 
captive. 

The yourt to which she led us, 
if not yet a ruin, seemed to be 
gradually approaching that con- 
dition. In places the banking 
of earth had fallen away, re- 
vealing the rotten piling of the 
framework, and around the 
outer bases of the walls stout 
stakes had been driven, inside 
which a system of rough hori- 
zontal battens had been placed, 
to form a crude retaining wall, 
as if in a last desperate attempt 
to hold this dilapidated mud 
hovel together. To complete 
its disreputable appearance, a 
litter of bleached driftwood lay 
about on its roof and sides. 
The doorway through the thick 
earth wall was framed with a 
lining of wooden stakes and 
props like a section of the 
gallery of a mine, and was so 
low that one had to stoop to 
enter it. 

Yéléna pushed the heavy 
door open, and held it while 
we passed through, whereupon 
we found ourselves in a pitch- 
black cavernous chamber, de- 
void of windows or any form 
of lighting; and barely had 
we entered when there was a 
voluminous windy snuffle in 
the corner, and the heavy sound 
of some vast animal floundering 
in the dark. I stepped back 
abruptly, colliding with Yéléna 
and Zakhari, who had followed 
me in. 


“What's that?” I asked, 
perhaps a trifle breathlessly. 
“Is that the bear ? ” 

I thought I heard the faintest 
titter as Yéléna answered re- 
assuringly— 

** Nitchevo !+ That’s only the 
cow.” 

Oh! So the cow lived in 
the house with them as well as 
the bear. How sociable! I 
was just wondering which cor- 
ner the bear occupied, and if 
they fed from the same trough, 
when a little door opened in 
the darkness on my left, re- 
vealing a glimmer of light 
beyond, and I heard Yéléna’s 
voice asking me, please, to 
enter. So I stepped through, 
bending almost double to do 
so, and found that I had passed 
through the central partition 
of the yourt into what evidently 
was the living-room. Appa 
rently, then, the bear did not 
live in the store-room with the 
cow, but in the parlour with 
the family. A pampered ani- 
mal. I looked around me. 
Here, indeed, I was back in 
the past—back almost into the 
days before the Russians came. 
It was a small chamber, with 
walls of rough piling, floor of 
hard earth, and ceiling of logs, 
which latter was only just high 
enough to permit of my. stand- 
ing erect. It was very dimly 
lit, though from a variety of 
sources—namely, two little win- 
dows covered with bear-gut, 
® fire that burnt in a kind of 
earthen oven against the cen- 
tral wall, and a hole in the roof 
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intended to let out the smoke. 
Strange to say, the windows 
that were provided for the pur- 

contributed the least light, 
while the smoke-hole let in the 
most, but to offset this it was 
extremely ineffective in remov- 
ing the smoke, of which, con- 
sequently, the room was full. 
Through this murk I could 
discern two old crones seated 
on stools in front of the fire. 
Their heads were enveloped in 
shawls, so that little was visible 
of their faces, but what with 
the play of dancing flame and 
engulfing shadow they might 
have been two of Hecate’s evil- 
est handmaids, whereas, doubt- 
less, they were just two entirely 
harmless old Kamchadal women. 
Whatever they were, however, 
they took no more notice of 
my entrance than if I had 
been a smoke-wreath, or, per- 
haps, the cow, but sat blinking 
absently at the fire until Zak- 
hari, being the last through the 
little door, shot the wuncere- 
monious question at them, 

“Where is the bear ? ” 

Well, it was an uncanny 
atmosphere, as I think you will 
appreciate, and when the nearer 
hag extended a bony finger and 
pointed directly at my feet, I 
will confess that I was startled 
enough to spin round rather 
sharply. 

This time there was no ques- 
tio about Yéléna tittering ; 
it was a rippling laugh. 

“It won’t bite,” she said, 
amidst poorly dissembled gur- 
gles. “It isn’t at all dan- 
gerous.” She was doing her 
best not to appear rude, .al- 





though she was obviously find- 
ing @ lot of genuine amuse- 
ment in my discomfiture. I 
felt that, as far as Zakhari’s 
interests were concerned, I was 
getting on very well with 
Yéléna. I doubt if there are 
many quicker ways of estab- 
lishing a friendly footing with 
homely folk than by putting 
oneself at an amiable disad- 
vantage in exhibiting alarm or 
astonishment at things which 
to them are familiar features 
of everyday life. After all, 
you can’t feel much constraint 
with a person who gives you 
a chance to laugh at him; and 
I had already given Yéléna two 
such opportunities, the second 
of which she was thoroughly 
enjoying. Whether I gave them 
intentionally or not I propose 
to leave unstated, but I felt 
that she now regarded me as 
quite a normal approachable 
human being. In fact, her 
rapidly increasing confidence 
was evident when, seeing that 
I showed no resentment but 
rather appeared ready to join 
in the laugh, she quickly 
checked her merriment in order 
to offer me tea. What with 
the smoke and squalor of the 
hut, this suggestion rather dis- 
mayed me, but knowing how 
sensitive these folk are about 
their hospitality, and not wish- 
ing to spoil the good impression 
already created, I accepted. 
Meantime I proceeded to 
have a look at the bear. After 
all, had he been a bear of 
spirit like the Sister’s cub at 
Ozernoi, which no one dared 
approach within radius of his 
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chain-length, I would have had 
good reason for my alarm, 
for he sat against the wall 
immediately behind where I 
had stood and within a few 
inches of my feet. But there 
was clearly no bite in this 
little fellow. He was a fine 
cub, larger than the Sister’s, 
but he sat with his head 
drooped on his chest, a picture 
of misery and dejection, as if 
all the honey had gone out of 
life—and doubtless, for him, 
it had. I asked why they 
didn’t keep him out in the 
fresh air, and they said that 
the dogs would kill him. So 
to save his life from the dogs 
these good folk were letting him 
pine to death in confinement. 
As a matter of fact the dogs 
ultimately did kill the Sister’s 
cub, but, after all, his life while 
it lasted had been a compara- 
tively merry one. He would 
play for hours with an old tin 
can, and then, when the Sister 
came out with his evening 
meal, he would stand up and 
swig his bottleful of milk 
with a speed and gusto that 
would have done credit to a 
British navvy with his pint of 
bitter. 

The tea, fortunately, was 
ready very quickly, and I 
did not spend long over it, 
for the atmosphere of the hut 
was not pleasant and the sight 
of that little bear-cub depressed 
me. And this dejected little 
furry scrappet was what I was 
now supplanting as Zakhari’s 
latest offering to Yéléna in 


' his dispassionate courtship! 


Possibly some uncomfortable 


notion of this sort was al 
disturbing my ease of mind 
and urging me to hasten away, 
In any case, a8 soon as I had 
finished one cup of tea I took 
my leave, pleading that I had 
@ long way to walk, for I wa 
returning to Ozernoi that night, 
I left Yéléna and Zakhar 
standing side by side in front 
of the door, both smiling hap. 
pily, and settled down to my 
long walk home with the con- 
placent feeling that I was play- 
ing a successful réle of lover’ 
benefactor—somewhat marred 
by the lurking thought that I 
had therein become the rival 
of an unhappy bear-cub. 

A few days later I returned 
to Sakita’s with a borrowed 
fisherman of theirs as a bearer 
bringing my bedding and gear 
and provisions for the trip, for 
the salmon run was now praéti- 
cally over and this was the eve 
of the day I had fixed with 
Zakhari for starting. Leaning 
against the door-post of Sakita’s 
office I found Zakhari, looking 
almost as dejected as Yéléna’s 
bear-cub. It is a terrible busi- 
ness, this being in love! I 
asked him what was the matter, 
and he replied, casting a dit- 
paraging eye at my rifle that! 
carried slung over one shoulder, 
and then at my camera that 
hung from the other, that he 
didn’t think we would be able 
to go on the trip. “Hm,” ! 
thought, ‘‘ evidently our coutt- 
ship has stubbed its toe against 
@ snag again.” So I asked him 
why. Well, he said, Vasil 
didn’t feel that he, as starosta, 
could let us go without my 
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having shooting and camera 

its. Well, well! If that 
was all there was to it his 
troubles could easily be settled, 
put I was afraid he was dis- 
sembling. The necessary shoot- 
ing permit, I said, was in my 
pocket and would be shown to 
Vasili before we started. As 
for the camera, as far as 
Vasili’s official eye or conscience 
were concerned, it would not 
be present, and I presumed 
that if it appeared later when 
we had got well away from the 
village, Zakhari himself would 
not mind. No, I was glad to 
find, he wouldn’t; and any 
doubts he may have had about 
our trip appeared to be dis- 
pelled. But not his dejection. 
So I went to what I guessed 
to be the root of the matter at 
once, and asked about Yéléna. 
Yéléna, he said, jerking a sulky 
thumb towards the door, was 
in there—with Vasili and Marfa 
and Alexander and Matrena. 
Hullo! I said, what were all 
those folks doing in there? 
Drinking. That is, all except 
Yéléna, She didn’t drink, but 
she considered that as a man 
he ought to, instead of sitting 
there like a nincompoop. So, 
as he didn’t want to drink and 
get stupid and wasn’t going to 
sif there and be reviled by 
Yéléna, he had come outside. 
Thus all my good work of a 
few days ago was strewn to 
the winds. What a curse drink 
is! If you take too much of 
it you get stupid, and if you 
don’t take any you’re a nin- 
compoop. I felt that, after all, 
there is wisdom in the choice 


of those numerous ones who 
aim to take a middle course— 
though perhaps gently bump- 
ing the side of the road from 
time to time. 

I concluded that I had better 
go inside and sum up the posi- 
tion, so I entered. I found, 
seated round the table with 
Tsurono and some of the other 
Japanese, all those Zakhari had 
mentioned, plus Alexander’s 
eldest son Yuri. Matrena and 
Yéléna were simply dressed in 
dark cotton clothes, in addition 
to which Matrena had a fawn- 
coloured rug over her head and 
shoulders, while Yéléna wore a 
similar rug wrapped round her 
body and a pink - and - white 
striped shawl over her head. It 
was left to Marfa to give the 
gathering a touch of colour. 
She wore a blue frilled skirt 
with coloured fancy-work 
around the hem, an apron of 
Japanese printed cloth with a 
large and gorgeous pattern, a 
black coat with a cheap-looking 
fur collar, and, on her head, a 
blue sateen scarf with a pattern 
of pink flowers. Apart from 
this rather startling attire she 
looked quite normal, and 
greeted me pleasantly, as also 
did the others. I was glad to 
see that, although they were 
drinking, there was no sign of 
unseemly revelry or excess. 
Vasili looked a bit sleepy, but 
then that was normal with him. 
When, however, Tsurono told 
me discreetly in Japanese that 
they had already consumed a 
bottle and a half of Osaka 
whisky, a bottle of brandy, 
and three quarts of claret, 
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and that a little while ago 
Marfa was rolling drunk, I 
began to feel somewhat baffled. 
And there these conscienceless 
topers sat, smiling innocently at 
me like a party of simple 
peasants at their tea, and even 
urging me to join them. I 
charged my glance with all the 
chill disapproval I could muster 
as I declined, adding that I 
never drank in the afternoon ; 
and perhaps it was due to this 
damping attitude of mine that 
the party shortly afterwards 
broke up and the villagers took 
their leave. So much, after all, 
I had been able to achieve for 
Zakhari. I also managed to get 
in a word with Yéléna before 
they left, and told her that I 
was glad to have a teetotaller as 
my guide, as these heavy 
drinkers are always poor 
walkers; and I also expressed 
the hope that she would come 
across to the village to see us 
off. “If she comes,” I thought, 
“T can take it that I have 
succeeded in reinstating Zak- 
hari in favour, and I trust 
Zakhari will take it likewise.” 
I appreciate your kindly com- 
mendation of the interest that 
I took in this young couple’s 
affairs ; but I would also have 
you note that I saw no allure- 
ments at all in the idea of 
starting off on a camping trip 
with a backboneless Kamchadal 
in the throes of amorous de- 
jection as my sole companion. 
So you see that I was generously 
mixing my own interests with 
theirs in my thoughts. 

I slept at Sakita’s, and not 
long after five next morning I 


was up and dressed, ang 
occupied with the none to 
facile task of drumming up the 
cook to get me breakfast, and 
a bearer to carry my gear to 
Yavina. While waiting for the 
results of my efforts I studied 
the sunrise. It was a colourless 
one—whatever that boded— 
but it was not without its 
charm. As we were on the 
west coast, the sun rose behind 
the mountains, so that the 
entire landscape I surveyed 
was steeped in shadow. Rich 
blue-black was the dominant 
colouring, the hardness of the 
shadows being mellowed by 
the thin vapours of morning. 
Koshelev’s rugged bulk stood 
out sharply, his topmost crags 
capped with gauzy clouds, 
whose filmy ends trailed down 
the slopes as if, during the 
night, he had thrust his head 
into a tangle of dewy cob- 
webs. At the far end of the 
valley Ilyin loomed up mys 
teriously, the summit ob 
scured in clouds and a flat 
white bank of cloud lying 
across the base, while 4 
strange transparent veil of 
silvery vapour, sweeping across 
the valley, left the rest half- 
clear, half-hidden, the central 
portion dimly seen as through 
a drapery of gauze. 

Having breakfasted and 
loaded up my bearer, I turned 
my back on this scene of 
bluish-black and silver, and 
went northwards over the tun- 
dra’s edge and round the 
swampy flower-decked banks 
of the lagoon to Yavina, all 
still and lifeless in the morning, 
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and knocked at Vasili’s door. 
Zakhari—glum as ever—opened 
to me, and within I found 
Marfa, busy with the samovar 
and preparations for breakfast. 
It was a poor morning, said 
Zakhari, and would probably 
rain. It was not a bad morn- 
ing at all, said Marfa, and as 
the wind would be behind us 
we would not be troubled by 
bears, and could travel quickly. 
Good for Marfa! I didn’t 
think much of the morning 
myself, but I appreciated her. 
cheerful outlook. I asked if 
she had seen Yéléna, She said 
“No,” and Zakhari thereupon 
broke in petulantly with— 

“She won’t come; she’s 
sulking.”’ 

Marfa looked slyly at me, 
and made a covert grimace in 
Zakhari’s direction. 

“And you?” she asked of 
him with caustic emphasis. 
“Of course you aren’t sulking, 
little brother?’’ To which 
Zakhari replied ‘‘ Pah!” and 
went out of the room. 

What a cheerful prospect for 
my trip! I looked gloomily 
at Marfa, who simply shrugged 
her shoulders, and then pro- 
ceeded to set before me a large 
plate of curds, with which she 
insisted that I should fortify 
myself while she looked through 
my provisions. These she was 
inclined to consider inadequate, 
and added a packet of sugar, 
and then scoffed derisively at 
my supply of salt. Why, I 
protested, there was enough 
there for two men for a fort- 
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night; what was the matter 
with it? Oh—she was thinking 
of the pony,—the pony was fond 
of salt. Well, well! So the 
pony would like to chip in and 
share our salt with us; how 
very “‘matey”’! I found my- 
self hoping that it wasn’t fond 
of sheep’s tongue, for I was, 
and I had only one tin of it. 
I told Marfa I was sorry she 
hadn’t mentioned the salt be- 
fore, a8 Borisovsky’s had several 
hundred tons of it, and would 
gladly have spared the pony 
a pood) or two. Nearly at this 
point Vasili, who had gone out 
some time previously, returned, 
bringing Sergei and Ivan and 
Yakov, who, I learnt, were 
the village pisari, or clerks. 
These four solemnly seated 
themselves round the table, 
and Vasili then asked me for 
my shooting permit, which was 
passed from one to another, 
and after each of them had 
scrutinised it—or made a pass- 
able bluff of doing so, for I 
doubt if they could all read,— 
it was pronounced in order 
and handed back to me. My 
camera, a8 arranged, was in- 
visible, and any mention of a 
camera permit was tactfully 
omitted. 

These formalities having been 
got over, Zakhari started to 
get his own things ready, and 
then to pack our combined kit 
and the borrowed tent into 
bags for stowage on the pony. 
While this was going on I 
looked around in vain outside 
for signs of Yéléna. Was the 





1 Equivalent to 36 Ib. 
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minx after all going to let me 
start with her distressing swain 
unpardoned ? I felt that even 
now he would back out if he 
could, and had probably been 
praying that some flaw would 
be found in my shooting permit, 
which might provide him with 
the excuse. 

Our baggage when completed 
consisted of a canvas sack, a 
bag made of skin of the hair- 
seal, and a potato sack. The 
pony—white, hairy, and very 
fat—had an old wooden-framed 
cossack saddle with girths fore 
and aft, to which this motley 
pile of gear was lashed with 
thongs of raw sea-bear skin. 
Sea-bear and bear skin like- 
wise formed the bridle, to 
which a leading-thong of raw 
bear skin was attached; and, 
with Zakhari holding this, we 
started off at last towards 
ten o’clock, the pony loaded 
with baggage, Zakhari loaded 
with depression, and myself 
loaded to the muzzle with 
explosive thoughts, ready to 
detonate in language at the 
first sign of love-sickness or 
defection from my guide. The 
morning had become thoroughly 
grey and heavy. Zakhari’s walk 
was heavier still, and in general 
our start was made under 
most inauspicious conditions. 
And then, as we were passing 
the little cabin of Ivan Yako- 
vich, I saw a girl’s face at the 
window. Yéléna! The minx! 
Why couldn’t she have come 
and said good-bye to us in a 
normal manner ? However, she 
waved her hand. I whispered 
quickly to Zakhari, who looked 


round and saw her waving 
whereat he waved in return, 
And that was all as far as the 
lovers’ farewell was concerned, 
But apparently it was enough, 
Life entered into Zakhari’s foot- 
steps, vigour into his being, 
He turned and swore master. 
fully at the pony, tugged it 
into a loping trot, glanced up, 
and remarked that the weather 
looked like clearing—and at 
last I felt that we were really 
off. 

For some distance we went 
over slopes of tundra and 
amongst thickets of scrub pine 
until we reached the entrance 
of a valley running south- 
wards, into which we turned. 
A stream flowed out of this, 
and the moist base of the 
valley was overgrown with giant 
weeds standing well above our 
heads, and as we entered these, 
Zakhari stopped and tied 4 
little bell below the pony’s 
neck. The weeds are treacher- 
ous, it appears, because the 
bears are apt to sleep amongst 
them during the day; and to 
stumble on a sleeping bear is 
dangerous, so the bell was used 
to give them warning of our 
approach in order that they 
might get away before we 
trod on them. We _ found 
traces of bear within a little 
distance of the village, and a8 
soon as we entered the long 
grass and weeds of the valley 
we came across their definite 
tracks, which, in such vegeta- 
tion, are as clearly marked 28 
a human path. It would seem 
that, in coming down from the 
hills to the river to catch 
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salmon—or to the village to 
steal yukala—they must all 
follow in the first one’s foot- 
steps; for in that country 
that was full of bears there was 
just one clearly marked track 
along the base of the valley, 
where they had trodden down 
the weeds and grass. In fact, 
so clearly was this visible, and 
so suited to our direction, that 
as long as we remained in the 
base of the valley we followed 
it ourselves, and thus were 
guided through mazes of pine- 
scrub in which otherwise we 
should certainly have lost much 
time finding our way. 

And so we wandered from 
jungle of flowering weeds to 
grassy glen gorgeous with iris 
and buttercup, and thence 
through baffling forest of scrub, 
rising gradually all the time as 
we neared the head of the 
valley. Over mountain brooks 
we went where the sturdy 
humpback salmon were fighting 
their way up-stream, sometimes 
with their bodies half out of 
water, climbing at an aston- 
ishing angle up shallow racing 
Tunnels, twisting between stone 
and boulder, basking awhile in 
rocky pool, and darting away 
im @ spluttering streak when 
we approached. Then the val- 
ley narrowed towards a pass, 
and we ascended the steep 
sides, entering a little forest of 
stunted alder, passing the lair 
of a bear where the crushed 
eTass was strewn with the 
Temains of a meal of fish, 

ing our way amongst 
the trees, ever upward, then 
out along the open, grassy, 
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boulder-strewn slope, dodging 
up and down wherever we 
could find most foothold. Sud- 
denly a noisy stumbling and 
stamping, followed by the dull 
crashing of a heavy weight 
amongst the shrubs and the 
rumble and rattle of loosened 
stones, a8 our pony missed 
his foothold and rolled down 
the declivity. Visions of broken 
legs and an ignominious return 
home humping our heavy bag- 
gage flashed through my mind ; 
but luckily a little pocket about 
fifteen feet down arrested the 
pony’s descent, while the soft 
grass and his own protruding 
rotundities presumably had 
shielded him from harm, for 
after a little trouble we re- 
trieved him undamaged. But 
he had burst the thongs that 
held the baggage, which now 
lay scattered about the slope ; 
so we had to recover this, and 
on proceeding to lash it on 
again we found that one of 
the girths had carried away. 
This Zakhari accordingly set 
about repairing, but with such 
an astonishing lack of prac- 
tical idea that I finally pushed 
him aside and did it myself. 
Then we assaulted the slope 
once more, and a little while 
later reached the summit of 
the pass, where, already well 
into the afternoon, we rested 
a while and ate our lunch, 
looking down on the broad 
stream of the Ozernaya River 
away below us on the other 
side. 

Having hastily despatched 
our lunch, we descended to the 
river, and then followed east- 








ward along its bank amongst 
weeds, grass, dwarf alder, and 
serub pine. Once again the 
pony scraped his saddle off, 
this time against the trunk of 
an alder—lI think he misjudged 
the spread of his barrel-like 
sides,—and once again I had 
to do the repairs myself. Then 
for some distance we went 
through deep grass close by 
the water's edge, and every 
few yards the grass was crushed 
flat in lairs where the bears 
had lain to eat their meal of 
fish. And yet never a bear 
did we see, for all the way the 
wind was behind us, carrying 
@ warning scent of us well in 
advance. Now the valley began 
to narrow into a gorge, with 
high rocky bluffs on either 
side thickly wooded with pine- 
scrub; and here, under the 
lee of a dense expanse of 
scrub, and close by a little hot 
spring that flowed out of a patch 
of red clay in the mountain- 
side, we decided to pitch our 
camp. 

Our tent proved to be a 
miniature affair of ordinary 
cotton drill, and had doubtless 
been planned with the dual 
object of making it light to 
carry and of offering a mini- 
mum of resistance to the 
dreaded poorga, for its central 
portion was only about six 
feet square, with the ridge-pole 
only four feet from the ground, 
so that it was quite impossible 
to stand erect in it. At the 
rear end, which was placed to 
windward, it extended a farther 
three and a half feet, but this 
space was only suitable for 
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stowing baggage in, for the 
roof here sloped away sharply 
to the ground, to which it way 
securely pegged down. At the 
front was a similar slope which, 
however, was left loose, and 
one entered by raising it and 
crawling beneath, and at night 
weighted this down from the 
inside with baggage or stones, 
so that the whole tent was then 
hermetically closed. Such lu 
uries as camp-beds did not 
form part of our equipment, and 
would have been impossible in 
this restricted space, so Zakhari 
made a mattress of pine-tutts, 
contenting himself, however, 
with weeds, and spreading 
our blankets on these we 
both contrived to sleep pretty 
soundly. 

I awoke early next morning 
to hear, somewhere in the serub 
on the mountain-side, the 
querulous call of a bear-cub 
followed by its mother’s sharp 
snarl of reproof, and taking 
this as my réveillé I crept out 
to survey the morning. A few 
yards away in the grassy clear- 
ing our pony was already busy 
with his early meal, but in the 
dense pine-scrub that su 
rounded us no living thing was 
visible. The weather was not 
encouraging. Heavy clouds 
hung over the valley and well 
down the mountain slopes; 
the air was ominously mild, 
and already a fine drizzle was 
falling. The thought floated 
through my brain that, after 
all, Yéléna must have jilted 
Zakhari, and I went to rouse 
her unfortunate swain, whom, 
however, I found still slumber 
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ing with all appearance of 
utter peacefulness. Zakhari, 
on seeing the drizzle, merely 
sniffed the air and muttered 
that it was a “‘ Kurile wind,” 
which meant rain, and pro- 
ceeded to busy himself with 
preparations for breakfast, and 
an hour or so later we were on 
our way again. 

Very shortly our gorge opened 
out into a broad valley many 
miles in width, revealing coun- 
try of a totally different type 
from the bare tundra plains and 
treeless slopes of the coast-land. 
Here nature looked more gen- 
erous, spreading out broad ex- 
panses of grass-land, forests of 
dwarf alder, and clumps of 
birch, and through the midst 
of all this the broad salmon- 
laden river wound its way. On 
either side, ridges of grass and 
woodland terraced the bases 
of the mountains—still snow- 
streaked even in mid-August,— 
while at the far end the 
valley was closed by a long 
jagged wall of hills, terminat- 
ing in a high serrated mountain 
on the right, with a conical 
voleanic peak to match it on 
the left, but standing some 
distance to the rear. Koshelev 
and Ilyin—the two that I used 
to admire from the coast— 
must be somewhere on our right, 
but were hidden by the clouds 
which hung over the gorge and 
the coastward mountains. A 
little way beyond us, however, 
the clouds ended in a long 
straight line, like a pendent 
curtain above the inland view, 
throwing the nearer landscape 
into shadow, and displaying the 


far wall of hills and its two 
guardian peaks in a soft haze 
of light. It was a restful 
pleasing scene, suggestive of 
“peace and plenty,” and yet 
one knew that in all that wide 
expanse, and for many miles 
beyond it, there was no human 
habitation. Somewhere beyond 
that mountain wall was Kurile 
Lake, by which, many years 
ago, yourt dwellers had lived, 
while others had dwelt by the 
site of our present village of 
Ozernoi; but with the dis- 
appearance of these this whole 
rich section of the country had 
become utterly deserted, except 
for the visits of the Kamchadals 
from Yavina on their winter 
hunting trips. 

Out on this plain we made 
our way, through drenching 
weeds and grass and tortuous 
alder thickets, wading through 
shallow sandy streams in which 
the dog-salmon were mating, 
hugging the course of the 
Ozernaya to watch for a ford. 
Gradually to the south of us 
another flat, grassy, wooded 
valley opened up, in the middle 
of which, several miles from 
its mouth, two great columns 
of steam were rising. These 
were the hot springs—our 
destination,—but to enter the 
valley we had to ford the river, 
which, however, at our first 
view of the springs was far too 
deep.. So we carried on for 
several miles, following close 
to the river that here was 
broken with many long flat 
islands, thickly wooded with 
birch and alder, till at last we 
came to what was known as 
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** Vasili’s balagan”—a rough 
frame of poles for drying sal- 
mon. Here we stopped and 
lunched, after which we forded 
the river, which, however, was 
waist high and very swift. 
From here we had to mount 
a terraced ridge which was 
very steep, and here once more 
the pony broke a girth and shed 
his saddle. This was quickly 
put right, and, once on the 
ridge, we entered a beautiful 
park-like country covered with 
clumps of birches with grassy 
glens between, and now and 
then a glimpse of a gleaming 
pond at the further end. All 
through this part the grass was 
thick with flowers. 

After crossing this natural 
park-land, we found our way 
barred by a further ridge that 
was covered with a dense forest 
of alder. Here we made vari- 
ous attempts to find a way 
through, but, although we our- 
selves could have penetrated, 
it was hopeless to take the 
laden pony. Meantime, as a 
spur to our efforts, it came on 
to rain steadily. We then 
followed the foot of the ridge 
as far as we could to the south- 
ward till we came to a narrow 
grassy gully, through which 
we could hear the river that 
flowed through the valley, and 
into this we descended, hoping 
to be able to make our way 
up the river by wading. But 
at its lower end our gully 
became a cleft, through which 
neither pulling nor pushing nor 
blows nor cajolery would induce 
the pony to go. And a little 
prospecting showed his sense, 
for just above the mouth of 
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this cleft the river flowed round 
a rocky precipitous bluff where 
it cut through our wooded 
ridge, and our cleft debouched 
immediately over the water, 
which was here so deep and 
swift that it could only have 
been crossed by swimming, 
and then with considerable dan- 
ger. Had we been heroes of 
@ romantic tale, it might have 
been worth the risk; but as 
you are still looking at w 
through an untinted pane, I 
will tell you that we returned, 
wet and disappointed, to the 
ridge, and decided that ther 
was nothing to be done but to 
pitch our camp for the night. 
We chose a corner of a thick 
clump of birches, just below 
the alder-covered slope, where 
we got maximum shelter from 
the rain, and here amid the 
wet grass we set up our little 
tent. 
virtue as a woodsman in that 
he always was able to light a 
fire, and he developed that 
evening another useful faculty 
in being able, despite the rai, 
to find pine-tufts for my mat- 
tress that were not more than 
damp. So, with plenty of hot 
tea to drive out the effects of 
the cold and wet, we retired to 
our tent and ate our supper; 
and as it was still early we sat 
there for some hours yarning, 
with Zakhari as principal 
speaker, telling me tales of 
bears and wolves and sleighing 
trips in winter, till we felt tired 
enough to go to sleep. 

Next morning it was siill 
overcast, with occasional drizzle. 
About seven-thirty, having 
breakfasted and left the pony 


Zakhari had one great — 
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securely tethered, Zakhari and 
I started for the springs. Our 
ridge of alder proved to be a 
spur, having surmounted which 
we descended the other side 
through a little gully of grass 
and weeds. From the foot 
of this we went through a 
further forest of alders, fording 
several streams, until we came 
out on a grassy flowery plain 
that formed the base of the 
valley, and at the end of this, 
by the stony bed of the river 
and close below a further 
wooded ridge, we came to the 
springs. The larger of the 
two principal ones was close 
by the side of the river, while 
the other was in the bed of 
the river itself. From amongst 
masses of large rounded stones 
the water welled up volumin- 
ously, like great cauldrons boil- 
ing over, making a strange 
dull noise and sending up thick 
white clouds of steam. From 
other places around lesser 
streams bubbled out of red 
clay, each sending up its little 
column of vapour. Where the 
hot water flowed from the 
springs the stones were covered 
with a slimy red stringy de- 
posit, which further away be- 
came a rich deep green, and 
lay in thick layers a few 
inches below the surface of 
the water. In the soil around 
I found red, white, and grey- 
blue clay. Having no science 
in these matters I could only 
marvel at the lavish colouring, 
while from Zakhari all I could 
gather about the springs was 
that they were believed to be 
good for healing sores, and that 
the Kamchadals occasionally 





visited them for this purpose. 
However, having fortunately 
no ailments ourselves that 
needed healing we did not 
contemplate bathing, and as 
the weather was still unallur- 
ing we did not linger long in 
the valley. It was tantalising to 
think that, somewhere through 
that low grey roof of cloud, 
the great masses of Ilyin and 
Koshelev were probably tower- 
ing up on either side of us; 
but all we could see were the 
bases of steep slopes that 
hemmed the valley in and 
vanished at a low altitude 
into the mist, with here and 
there a slender tongue of snow 
reaching down in evidence of 
chilly heights beyond. 

The journey out and back 
to our camp occupied the whole 
morning, 80 on our return we 
lunched quickly, and then 
packed up and started home- 
ward. Knowing this time just 
what was before us and where 
our obstacles lay, we were able 
to travel much more quickly 
than on the journey out. Even 
so we nearly met with mis- 
fortune in fording the river. 
As there was no point in two 
of us getting wet I crossed on 
the pony, perched insecurely 
on our pile of baggage, and at 
the further side, where the 
bank was low, but rose verti- 
cally out of two or three feet 
of water, this jocose animal 
tried to leap out with this 
entire burden on it. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the 
bank gave way under its fore- 
feet, dropping the pony back 
into the water with a splash 
and shooting me neatly from 
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the summit of its cargo into 
the long wet grass. Following 
which, feeling evidently that 
his conscience was absolved 
from further effort, the beast 
went gently ambling off down- 
stream, the precious bags con- 
taining our sleeping-kit and 
food dipping into the water 
from side to side with the 
swaying of his body. And then, 
as if maliciously conscious of 
the distress he was causing 
us, he turned his head half 
round as he went, leered at 
me out of the corner of one 
eye, and bared his teeth in the 
most evil grin that I ever 
saw on horse or man. Person- 
ally, I was shocked more than 
angered at this display of equine 
depravity, but not so Zakhari. 
In fact I was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find in him so much 
spirit, for the things he said 
about that pony as he followed 
it, waist-deep, down the icy 
stream were enough to curdle 
our remaining tin of milk that 
was stowed away in its pack. 
Fortunately, about a hundred 
yards down, there was a little 
low island covered with succu- 
lent grass, and on this the 
animal landed, and, after cast- 
ing one careless glance back 
towards where Zakhari, amidst 
@ nimbus of pyrotechnic lan- 
guage, was struggling after him, 
he turned his back on us both 
and proceeded quietly to graze. 
If it is possible for a horse to 
chuckle I am sure that one 
did. Luckily for us, he seemed 
satisfied to let his exploit end 
there, and made no attempt to 
resist capture; and the inci- 
dent had one good result, in 
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that it led to our finding g 
much better way back to the 
gorge that was almost ep. 
tirely free from scrub, with the 
result that towards five o’elock 
we were already approaching 
the site of our first camp. 

Here the signs of bear were 
much more numerous even than 
before, the grass all along the 
river’s edge being crushed down 
by them. Suddenly, as we 
were approaching a wide ex- 
panse of pine-scrub that clothed 
the bank ahead of us, we heard 
@ great splashing in the river 
as of some large animal canter- 
ing away through the shallows. 
“Bear!” exclaimed Zakhari, 
and peering round the corner 
of the scrub we were just in 
time to see a big brown fellow 
disappearing into it some fifty 
yards away. 

“ That’s the last of him,” I 
thought; and, had he been 
gifted with the gumption to 
lie low, it would have been. 
But as we gazed blankly at 
that concealing mass of scrub 
@ great brown furry head was 
thrust up from the midst of 
it, and, taking quick stock 
of us, promptly disappeared. 
There was no time to shoot; 
but the mere fact of his looking 
for us showed that he was still 
alarmed, and, therefore, instead 
of hiding in the scrub, would 
probably try to escape up the 
side of the mountain; in fact, 
the direction he had taken 
already seemed to indicate this 
intention. However, between 
this mass of scrub and that 
which clothed the side of the 
valley there was a narrow 
grassy clearing which he would 
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have to cross, so, unslinging my 
rifle, I ran towards the spot 
where I judged he would emerge. 
But it is astonishing how fast 
a bear can travel, and suddenly, 
some eighty yards ahead of 
me, the scrub was parted and 
the great beast cantered out, 
making for the mountain-side. 
I stopped quickly, threw up my 
rifle, and fired; and a great 
thrill ran through me as I saw 
my first bear go bowling over. 
But the grass was deep, and 
I could not see his body to 
fire again and make sure of 
him, but only his feet that, 
for a few moments, fended 
wildly in the air while the poor 
beast snorted with pain and 
rage. I accordingly ran towards 
him, but as I ran, suddenly 
he was up again and dashing 
back towards the scrub. I 
stopped and pumped another 
cartridge into my rifle, but 
before I could aim and shoot 
he was gone. I fired into the 
moving branches and heard 
another hollow snort, but even 
if I hit him it was not enough 
to stop him, and my first bear 
Was away ! 

Had I been a more sophisti- 
eated hunter I might have been 
satisfied to let him go. After 
all, it was extremely doubtful 
if his skin would be of any 
value, and to enter the scrub 
was highly dangerous. But I 
was young, and flushed with the 
success of what, for a novice, I 
thought was rather a good shot, 
and I demanded of Zakhari 
that he should guide me into 
the scrub. Zakhari, too, was 
young; but he knew a good 
deal about bears and pine- 
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scrub, with the result that his 
first reply was @ flat refusal. 
Instead, he took me further 
round the edge of the thicket, 
thinking that probably the bear 
would again come out and make 
for the hills; but though we 
waited for some time there was 
neither sound nor sign of him. 
Then he hunted for stones and 
threw them into the serub and 
listened, and as there was still 
no sound of movement, I think 
he concluded that probably the 
bear was dead, for now, on my 
pressing him again to take me 
into the scrub, he agreed. But 
first he insisted on certain pre- 
parations. He removed his cap, 
and my haversack in which 
he had carried our lunch, and 
he similarly made me get rid 
of anything that could catch in 
that dense tangle of twisted 
branches through which we 
would have to go; so my hat, 
my camera, my coat, and the 
sling of my rifle all had to be 
discarded, and the breech of 
my rifle had to be emptied. 
Then we started in, and it did 
not take me long to appreciate 
the soundness of Zakhari’s 
original refusal and the wisdom 
of his preparations. For in 
winter this pine-scrub is crushed 
almost flat under the weight of 
snow, and only partially re- 
covers in the summer, with the 
result that its branches do not 
rise naturally from the stem, 
but droop down over the ground 
and rise towards their ex- 
tremities, thus forming a 
tangled and baffling network 
through which it is utterly 
impossible to walk erect, and 
very difficult to progress at all. 
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What we had to do therefore 
was to crawl, practically on 
hands and knees, through the 
tunnel-like opening into which 
the bear had disappeared. 
What Zakhari knew very weil 
was that to a bear, accustomed 
to go on all fours, the scrub 
presented comparatively little 
obstacle, so that if we, accus- 
tomed to walk erect, were to 
meet one there, where our every 
movement—even the manipula- 
tion of our rifle—was hampered 
by that clinging exasperating 
web of branches, we would find 
ourselves in very poor case. It 
was too late now to turn back, 
but at every step I realised the 
folly of our enterprise. Some- 
times a bough would obstruct 
us at about a foot above 
ground; we could not raise 
ourselves enough to step over 
it, and to crawl beneath it one 
would have to lie flat, so we 
had to find a. way of dragging 
ourselves over it. The branches 
tripped us, stabbed our hands, 
smote our faces, caught our 
rifles or our clothes. At last 
after what seemed an intermin- 
able distance, but was actually 
about sixty or seventy feet, we 
came to a little clearing in the 
midst of the scrub, where I was 
glad to be able to stand erect. 
Zakhari stood before me, and 
when I went to walk on he 
stayed me with his hand. The 
clearing was roughly oval in 
shape, the further end being 
some thirty feet from us, with 
the intervening space covered 
with grass and shrubs. Zak- 
hari stood for several minutes 
intently gazing into the grass at 
the other end, I looked too, 
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but could see nothing. Then 
Zakhari, without moving hig 
eyes, stealthily pumped a cart 
ridge into his rifle, motioning to 
me to do the same. 

“The bear is there,” he 
whispered, nodding towards the 
end of the clearing. 

“Where?” I asked, with 
less caution. ‘‘I can see noth- 

*“‘ There, in the grass,” he re- 
plied, cautiously raising his rifle, 

“Nonsense,” I retorted 
lightly. ‘‘ That’s only a dead 
shrub with brown leaves. That 
grass wouldn’t hide a cub.” 

The words were hardly out 
of my mouth when, from that 
very spot, the great form of 
the bear rose up before us, 
snarling. Its huge bulk seemed 
to fill the whole end of that 
little clearing, and with its 
beady eyes aflame with anger, 
its teeth bared and its mouth 
streaming blood, it looked the 
incarnation of ferocity. 

“Run!” cried Zakhari # 
he set his rifle to his shoulder. 
** He’s coming for us.” 

But I, too, raised my rifle 
Then Zakhari’s Winchester 
roared, and the bear, hit i 
the chest, rose up on his hind- 
legs with a horrible snarl of 


called Zakhati 
again, and, setting the ¢e 
ample, he dropped down and 
bolted into the scrub like 4 
rabbit. 

I took careful aim at the 
bear’s left shoulder as he stood 
momentarily poised. I felt that 
if we could not kill him n0¥; 
in the clearing, at least one 
of us would probably neve 
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get out of that thicket alive. 
I fired, and saw the great 
animal plunge towards me. 
Then, dropping my rifle, I 
dived after Zakhari into that 
dark entangling tunnel under 
the scrub. 

With failing heart I heard 
the bear charge after me. So 
I had failed to kill! Well, 
it was the bear’s game now! 
I had hardly dragged my feet 
a yard from the entrance when 
there was a crashing of branches 
behind me and a heavy weight 
seemed suddenly to bear the 
scrub down upon my legs, 
pinning my right foot under 
@ bough. I twisted the foot 
sideways, and, with a desperate 
effort, wrenched it free. ‘‘ Not 
in the bear’s jaw that time— 
but how soon ? ”’ I thought, as 
I plunged madly away. As I 
fought through the clutching 
branches my knee struck some- 
thing hard, and looking down 
I saw in the gloom Zakhari’s 
Winchester, and paused an in- 
stant to grasp it; and in that 
momentary stillness it struck 
me that there was no further 
noise behind me. I drew my- 
self up and listened. Not a 
sound! Then I heard Zakhari’s 
voice calling to me anxiously 
from outside ; and that familiar 
sound, coupled with the silence 
behind me, sent a great wave 
of relief and security over me. 
1 had not realised to what 
extent I must have given my- 
self over to fear or to the 
thought of doom, until I ap- 
Preciated the sudden sense of 
reprieve that came to me with 
the sound of Zakhari’s voice. 
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With an assurance that was 
a revelation even to myself, 
I called out, ‘‘ He’s dead. Come 
back and get your rifle.” Then 
I made to pick the rifle up, 
and found that it was jammed 
between some branches, which 
doubtless accounted for Zak- 
hari’s having abandoned it. I 
pulled it free; and together 
we crept back towards the 
clearing. There in the edge 
of the scrub, crushing it flat 
at the very spot through which 
we had passed, we found the 
bear—dead. Zakhari insisted 
on putting another shot into 
him to make quite sure, 
but this time there was no 
mistake. The massive carcass 
lay absolutely still and limp— 
our hapless Bruin’s fishing days 
in the Ozernaya River were 
definitely over. And it may 
seem strange that, although 
he had nearly terminated 
my own allotment before he 
went, I felt sorry as I gazed 
at him lying there amongst 
the green. After all, it was his 
valley—not mine. I was the 
intruder, and until I hunted 
him down he had sought me 
no harm. And—to get back 
to more material considera- 
tions—his skin, from my point 
of view, was worthless! I 
was quite relieved, therefore, 
to find that Zakhari meant to 
take it if I did not want it. 
It was @ fine strong skin, he 
said, and would be useful for 
making boots and thongs and 
so forth. So, after retrieving 
my rifle, I left Zakhari to 
disrobe our vanquished friend, 
while I went. to unload our 
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baggage from the pony and 
start to prepare our camp for 
the night. 

We had got pretty wet dur- 
ing the day with the inter- 
mittent rain and drizzle, but 
what with the excitement of 
the bear-hunt, the exertion of 
pitching camp, and the still 
greater exertion of getting the 
bear’s skin out of the scrub, I 
felt quite warm and dry by 
the time we settled down to 
prepare our evening meal; and 
when Zakhari got a roaring 
fire going, and we sat roasting 
before it on our kit sipping at 
mugs of hot soup, I felt that 
we were enjoying the height 
of luxury. 

Next morning broke fine, 
with a cloudy sky brightened 
by welcome patches of blue. 
As usual, we were unduly long 
in getting away, for Zakhari, 
in addition to being a late 
riser, was slow in everything 
he did—except walking. How- 
ever, once we started, we swung 
off at a good pace. We met 
another bear—this time a small 
she-bear,—but I wanted no 
more useless killing, and so we 
let her escape. She came am- 
bling happily towards us down 
the wind entirely unsuspecting, 
and every now and then would 
drop down and roll playfully 
about on her back in the grass. 
Then suddenly she saw us, and 
stopping and swerving on her 
hind feet, cantered away into 
the weeds and scrub of the 
mountain-side. 

Whether, now that we were 
on the last lap of our homeward 
journey, the spell of Zakhari’s 
troublous love affairs fell upon 
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him again I do not know, but 
early in the day he announced 
the rather senseless intention 
of abstaining from all further 
food until he should reach 
home. He thereupon proceeded 
to set a very fast pace, presum- 
ably in the hope of getting back 
shortly after mid-day; but 
this I knew was impossible, 
so towards one o’clock I called 
@ halt and settled down to eat 
my lunch. Zakhari was clearly 
displeased; and though [| 
offered him food he sulkily 
declined, and pottered im- 
patiently about, disdaining even 
to sit down, until I was ready 
to go on. Well, in the comfort 
of their homes men, perhaps, 
may with impunity let love rob 
them of their appetite; but 
this was a case of withholding 
necessary fuel from a physical 
machine, and the result of it 
was that a few miles out of 
Yavina Zakhari began to show 
signs of distress, and a little 
later he utterly broke down, 
his legs definitely refusing to 
carry him any further. 

There was only one thing for 
it—he must ride. The recollee- 
tion floated through my mind 
of how Marfa had insisted that 
I, as a townsman, could not 
possibly expect to be able to 
walk on this hard journey, and 
how she had seemed to picture 
that I would sit perched o 
top of the baggage on the pony 
while Zakhari towed us along 
on the end of a string. And 
now, after all, the position was 
to be reversed; Zakhari—my 
hardy Kamchadal guide—ws 
to bestride the baggage, and 
the poor weakly townsman was 
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to lead him home! What 
would the vigorous Marfa think 
of that? And—still worse— 
what would Yéléna think of 
it? However, there was noth- 
ing else for it; so, with my 
help, Zakhari mounted the 
pony; lodging himself as best 
he could among the baggage 
and the bear-skin, and thus, 


ignominiously, did I bring 
him home from our hunting 
trip. 


There is no village pump in 
Kamchatka villages, nor other 
outdoor meeting-point where 
local gossipers forgather, and 
so, at first, our entry was un- 
noticed. Then, as we were 
approaching Ivan Yakovich’s 
eabin, the door opened and 
Yéléna came out, going in the 
direction of Marfa’s house. 
Something caused her to turn 
round, however, and seeing us 
she waited. I wondered what 
Zakhari’s thoughts were. A 
questioning look spread over 
her face when she realised the 
strange reversal of our relative 
positions—the employer lead- 
ing the guide,—and as we came 
up to her she asked Zakhari 
if he had hurt himself. Well, 
many men in his predicament 
would have lied stoutly about 
@ sprained ankle, and then 
zealously affected a limp for 
the ensuing week, so it may be 
to Zakhari’s credit that he 
bluntly, if sulkily, admitted 
the truth. But what a cata- 
strophe nevertheless! Yéléna 
uttered an incredulous ‘““What?”’ 
a her eyebrows rose and she 
leant forward with her arms 
akimbo in astonished indigna- 
tion. Then, with a sudden 
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expression of contempt, she 
turned abruptly away and ran 
back into Ivan’s house, slam- 
ming the door behind her. 

It must have been some 
flippant strain in my nature 
that caused me unconsciously 
to start humming: ‘“ When 
Johnny comes marching home 
again, hurrah! hurrah!” but 
I checked myself when I glanced 
up and beheld Zakhari’s dole- 
ful face. And so the frail craft 
of his courtship had capsized 
again! Poor old Zakhari! He 
certainly was an unskilful navi- 
gator in amorous waters. I 
was wondering what could be 
done about it, when something 
else arrested my attention. 

From the direction of Vasili’s 
house came sounds of noisy 
feminine laughter, and in front 
of the house as we approached 
I saw a Russian man and 
woman, the former obviously 
inebriated, and the latter 
happily, noisily, unsteadily 
drunk. In front of the door 
stood Marfa, regarding them. 
She seemed quite calm and 
normal, and as soon as she saw 
us she came to meet us. Her 
first words were to apologise 
for the presence of the Russian 
woman. She was no friend of 
hers, she assured me; they 
were caviar packers, man and 
wife, from some station along 
the coast, and as the run of 
fish was over they had nothing 
to do. Then she started on a 
long explanation describing 


their unsolicited visit and how 
she was forced to entertain 
them, but—alas, poor valiant 
Marfa !—she was not quite 
clear-headed enough to carry 
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it through. So she changed 
the subject and asked what 
ailed Zakhari, and, on being 
told, thanked me profusely for 
bringing him home safely, and 
again apologised for having 
such unwelcome guests to mar 
our home-coming. At this point 
the woman began to thrust 
herself upon us, addressing me 
in German—she was from 
Libau, she informed me—and 
demanding that I should drink 
and sing and join them in their 
nauseous revel. So, telling 
Zakhari to come to me at 
Sakita’s next morning for a 
settlement of his account, I 
quickly shook hands with both 
of them, thanking Marfa for 
the use of the pony and prom- 
ising to send a bearer for my 
baggage, and then made my 
escape and walked swiftly away 
across the lonely flower-decked 
slopes, with the drunken voice 
of the woman still jarring in 
my ears. 

Zakhari came next morning 
as arranged—a very depressed 
and cynical Zakhari—and I 
paid him well, for he was a good 
sincere fellow with all his fail- 
ings, and sent him off, prom- 
ising to go once more and 
see them all before I returned 
to Japan. And then I set my- 
self to thinking out some way 
of righting his love affairs 
again; for he had told me 
that Yéléna now absolutely 
refused to speak to him, and I 
had a vague feeling that for 
this I had incurred some kind 
of indirect responsibility. It 
seemed at first a rather baffling 
problem to devise means of 
influencing a rebellious maiden 
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in her clumsy lover's favour, 
but at last I hit upon a play 
which I thought at least was 
worth attempting. For its exe. 
cution I enlisted the aid of the 
little doctor, who was a keen 
amateur photographer, and to 
him I entrusted my last roll of 
films to be developed that 
night in his improvised dark 
room. On that roll. wag a 
photo of Zakhari and the bear, 
taken just before he started to 
skin it, with him standing 
beside it with his rifle. I 
could hardly be good, for it 
was taken late on a dull after- 
noon, but as long as it was 
recognisable it would suit my 
purpose. From the back of 
the doctor’s photo album we 
extracted a spare leaf, black 
and stiff, and trimmed this 
down to serve as a mount. At 
the top we pasted a photograph 
of myself that the doctor had 
taken some time previously, and 
below this I marked a space 
where the picture of Zakhan 
and the bear was to be affixed 
as soon as it was ready. Then 
under this, with the doctors 
white ink, I wrote the following 
inscription, laboriously trans 
lated into Russian with the aid 
of Sakita’s interpreter: 0 
Zakhari, in grateful memory of 
the occasion when he saved my 
life. This admittedly mei 
dacious but well-intentioned 
memento the little doctor ut 
dertook to convey within a day 
or two to Yavina, and deliver 
in person to Zakhari. After 
all, I did not really even know 
that it was mendacious, for 4 
bear can carry an extraordinary 
amount of inaccurate lead 
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pefore finally yielding up the 
k; and who could say 
whose bullet it was—Zakhari’s 
or mine—that ultimately took 
effect ? And the scheme under- 
lying this memento was subtle, 
for I knew that Zakhari could 
not read, so would be forced 
to ask others in the village to 
decipher the inscription for 
him. Then it would be noised 
around the village that Zakhari 
had saved the Englishman’s 
life, that the Englishman him- 
self had stated it in writing, and 
Zakhari would be acclaimed a 
hero. And if Yéléna didn’t 
marry him then, well, all I 
could recommend would be 
that he should take a trip to 
Goligin and make a bid for 
Piottr Yakimich’s Evdokia, for 
Yéléna could be considered 
past praying for. So, having 
thus calmed my conscience, and 
incidentally provided myself 
with some speculative enter- 
tainment in watching the out- 
come of my venture, I took my 
way back to Ozernoi along the 
cliffs through the enveloping 
folds of a dense sea-fog. 
In fulfilment of my promise, 
I made a last brief visit to 
Yavina on the eve of my 
departure for Japan, to say 
good-bye. I had previously 
called in at the trader’s store 
at Ozernoi and bought a gay 
shawl for Marfa and a good 
theath-knife for Zakhari. Then 
48 I was going out I had noticed 
4 little daintily-coloured Jap- 
anese silk scarf, which I bought 
= in case circumstances 
uld justify a present to 
Yéléna. Marfa and Vasili 
Were both at home, and gave 
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me @ warm welcome, and, 
of course, pressed me to stop 
and take tea. So, while Marfa 
busied. herself blowing up the 
samovar, I unfolded my parcel 
containing the shawl and pre- 
sented it to her. To say 
that she thanked me profusely 
would be misleading, for her 
thanks were quite simply ex- 
pressed ; but her surprise and 
appreciation were so great and 
so obviously sincere as to be 
really touching. For she was a 
big-hearted woman, this Marfa, 
full of generosity and hospitality 
towards others and looking for 
nothing in return, so that when 
she received some trifling 
acknowledgment such as this 
her appreciation of it was out 
of all proportion to its merits. 
To change the conversation I 
asked about Yéléna and Zak- 
hari, and, to my surprise and 
gratification, was told that they 
were married. Hadn’tI heard ? 
Shortly after our return from 
our camping trip a priest had 
come from Goligin, so they 
were married at once. And 
what had caused Yéléna’s 
sudden change of attitude? 
Why, my photographs, of 
course. They had been shown 
all around the village, and 
Zakhari had become a hero of 
such magnitude as had not 
been known amongst them since 
Vasili had led the villagers 
against Gunji’s raiders during 
the Russo-Japanese War. And 
when the priest, just then, had 
happened down from Goligin, 
Yéléna had hardly allowed him 
time to sit down and drink 
some tea, so to speak, before he 
had to come and marry them. 
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And so my deep-laid scheme 
had gone off to perfection! 
I do not think I am inclined 
to be complacent, but, after 
all, here was a recalcitrant 
bride brought at last to the 
altar by my sagacity; surely 
I was entitled to find some 
satisfaction in this achieve- 
ment? I sat back in my chair 
and smiled reflectively at the 
ceiling. I, the care-free bache- 
lor, had become a uniter of 
happy couples, a promoter of 
rustic bliss, a champion of 
laggard swains. It was truly 
rather diverting. 

‘IT suppose,” said Marfa, 
“as you didn’t know about 
the wedding, you haven’t heard 
what Yéléna has been saying 
about you in the village ? ”’ 

Well, I felt, of course, that 
I was due some gratitude 
from Yéléna, so I was interested 
to hear what nice things she 
had been saying about me. I 
accordingly sat forward and 
asked Marfa to tell me. 

“She says,” went on Marfa, 
“that you are @ mean un- 
grateful man; and that if you 
ever come back to the village 
she will tell you so.” 

** What?” Lejaculated, hardly 
believing my ears. 

“Yes,” said Marfa, omin- 
ously nodding her head at me. 
“That is so; isn’t it, Vasili? ” 

Vasili grunted his confirma- 
tion, accompanied — doubtless 
for politeness’ sake—by a de- 
precating gesture. 

Marfa then went on to say 
that she was telling me because 
Yéléna often dropped in to see 
her and might find me there, 
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so it was best that I should 
know. What Yéléna said 

that if Zakhari had saved my 
life—as I admitted he hag— 
instead of sending him a paltry 
piece of cardboard with some 
pictures on it I should haye 
given him a present of five 
hundred or a thousand roubles! 

Shades of rustic Chloe ! What 
was this I had stepped into? 
I sat back staring in bewilder. 
ment at Marfa until compre 
hension gradually began to soak 
into me. After all, of course, 
she was right. If Zakhari 
really had saved my life I 
should have given him some 
thing more than a photo. And 
I was generally looked upon 
as “‘the rich Englishman,” 
naturally a thousand roubles 
would seem quite a reasonable 
appraisement of my gratitude, 
This championing of the u- 
skilful Strephon was not a 
simple as it appeared! And 
as the humour of the situation 
penetrated me I believe | 
smiled. 

“I don’t believe Zakhari 
shot the bear at all,’’ I heard 
Marfa saying, tentatively, at 
this juncture. 

* But, of course, 


he shot 
him!” I retorted, with, per- 
haps, excessive emphasis. 80 
had I, admittedly, but that 


didn’t matter. But after all 
my successful scheming it was 
unthinkable that I should suffer 
Zakhari’s heroism to be ques 
tioned—rather must I sted 
myself to suffer personal ig- 
nominy, for otherwise the fruits 
of all my effort would be 
wasted, and Zakhari’s hard- 
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won ménage would be headed 
for disaster. 

Luckily for me the situation 
was eased at this point by 
the entry of Zakhari himself. 
We shook hands and exchanged 
greetings, and then I gave him 
the sheath-knife, with which 
he seemed greatly pleased, 
though he was never demon- 
strative. Then Marfa asked 
him where Yéléna was, and 
was told she had gone to talk 
with Ivan Yakovich’s wife. 

* And is she still saying that 
the Englishman ought to pay 
you @ thousand roubles ? ”’ in- 
quired Marfa. 

“Just the same,” replied 
Zakhari gloomily, “‘ except that 
now it is usually two thousand.” 

And just at this juncture 
Yéléna herself entered. 

“ Now, my lad!” I thought, 
“is this to be your Jena or 
your Waterloo? Generalship ! 
Forward, the Old Guard ! ” 

And I stepped boldly towards 
her with my hand outstretched, 
and, mustering my most en- 
gaging and confident smile, I 
congratulated her heartily on 
her marriage with Zakhari, told 
her what a lucky fellow he was 
and what a wonderful husband 
she had got, the while clapping 
Zakhari affectionately on the 
back with my spare hand in the 
best avuncular manner. Then, 
before she had time to utter 
a word, I snatched up my little 
parcel, pulled the paper off it, 
and thrusting the dainty silken 
scarf into her hand, told her 
I had brought it for her as a 


trifling wedding present. 
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Well now, with all her strong 
individuality, Yéléna was just 
a very simple, very unsophisti- 
cated Kamchadal girl, who, 
probably, had rarely received a 
present at all, and in any case 
nothing as pretty as this, and 
at the sight of the gaily-coloured 
piece of daintiness she gave an 
involuntary little gasp of ad- 
miration. Then, wonderingly, 
she took it and opened it out, 
and showed it to Marfa and 
said how pretty it was. And 
Marfa, being a skilful tactician, 
told her she had better take me 
across to her house and give 
me some tea, by way of thank- 
ing me for it. 

But here I decided to inter- 
vene. For the moment all 
was peace and tranquillity. I 
had achieved my Jena; for 
Heaven’s sake, let us leave it 
at that. So, pleading that my 
time was short and demanded 
my instant return, I excused 
myself all round, took of all 
these simple, honest, - kindly 
people a hasty yet regretful 
farewell, and started back to- 
wards Sakita’s. Zakhari saw 
me as far as the little swamp 
near the village, and as we 
parted I said— 

“* Well, after all, Yéléna didn’t 
seem to want her two thousand 
roubles.” 

* Pah! ” replied Zakhari im- 
patiently, ‘‘ women never know 
what they want.” 

But, as I have already pointed 
out, we have all heard that 
before, and I think I have also 
indicated that I personally don’t 
believe it. 








“FULL and by.” 

The man at the wheel passed 
me the order, relinquished his 
grip on the spokes, and took 
a step sideways, while I, who 
had just come up on the 
poop and had been standing 
behind him, took over the 
steering. 

“ Full 
replied. 

It had been a perfect relief. 
Looking aloft I could see the 
weather clew of the mizzen- 
royal just quivering, showing 
that the vessel was steering 
as high into the wind as she 
would go consistent with mak- 
ing the best of her way through 
the water. All the sails below 
that were full of wind and firm, 
for the upper yards were braced. 
in more than the lower ones, 
‘and the upper sails would 
therefore be the first to shake 
as she came up into the 
wind. 

There was a moderate breeze 
from the north-west, and the 
large four-masted barque on 
which I was the senior appren- 
tice had just cleared the Strait 
of Le Maire—between Staten 
Land and Tierra del Fuego— 


and by it is,” I 





AROUND THE HORN AND HOME AGAIN, 


BY SHALIMAR. 


** Around the Horn and home again, 
For that’s the sailor’s way.” 


I, FULL AND BY. 


—Old Sea Song. 


I. 





through which we had been 
helped by a strong tide, and 
now with all sail set she was 
stretching out on the starboard 
tack for Cape Horn. Not far 
astern were the two islands 
between which we had just 
passed, high, barren, and in- 
hospitable, their lofty peaks 
covered with snow, and not a 
sign of habitation anywhere. 
Although it was spring the 
wind came blowing down cold 
from those dreary mountain 
tops. 

During my two hours’ trick 
at the wheel, from four o’clock 
in the afternoon until six, the 
vessel was laying quite a good 
course, almost parallel with 
the Tierra del Fuego coast. 
The wind was fairly steady in 
direction, varying not more 
than a point, and the captain 
as he paced the weather side 
of the poop seemed to be well 
satisfied with life, although one 
could see that he was anxious. 
And small wonder: on the 
events of that day and the 
next would depend, to a great 
extent, the length of the pas- 
sage which his vessel would 
make. Rounding Cape Horn 
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outward bound, to the west- 

was one of the most 
trying and difficult jobs which 
the windjammer shipmaster had 
to face; he had everything 
against him; for ten months 
of the year the wind varies 
from north-west to south-west, 
put always with westing in it, 
and for the greater part of the 
time those winds are of gale 
force. Sweeping without let 
or hindrance from any land 
right round the globe, those 
westerly winds raise tremendous 
seas, Which are ever exerting 
their opposing power on the 
unfortunate outward-bounder, 
and in addition they create a 
surface current also hostile to 
progress to the westward. On 
this occasion it rather looked 
as if we were getting a chance. 
If the wind held as it was 
then for a couple of days and 
we could win as far west as 
15° longitude, we were pretty 
certain to get round the Horn 
successfully. 

On my relief from the wheel 
at six o’clock I went into our 
little half-deck for our scanty 
evening meal. We appren- 
tices were accommodated in a 
deck- house which stood be- 
tween the break of the poop 
and the mizzen-mast. It was 
built of iron, lined with wood 
in the way of the bunks, and 
its only furniture consisted of 
tight of those bunks and a 
table, which slid up and down 
on two wooden stanchions, and 
spent most of its time sus- 
pended close to the roof, for 
We preferred to sit on our sea- 
chests for our meals, with our 
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plates on our knees. This 
half-deck, with its separate 
accommodation from the crew, 
was about the only privilege 
we got in return for the large 
premiums which our parents 
had paid in order to have 
us trained as officers of the 
Mercantile Marine, and it was 
@ very mixed blessing. In 
bad weather it was usually 
half full of water, and we 
often envied the sailors, who 
were comfortably housed in 
dry quarters underneath the 
forecastle head, and had, in 
cold weather, a bogey stove. 
Apart from the separate ac- 
commodation we were fed and 
treated much as they were ; in 
fact we often had to work 
harder, and much of the menial 
work fell to our lot. It has 
been said that a former Viceroy 
of India, when he was an 
apprentice in a full-rigged ship, 
had to clean out the pig-sty, 
and I can well believe it. If 
there was a pig on board, the 
youngest apprentice would cer- 
tainly have to do it. Being 
in the fourth and last year of 
my apprenticeship I had rather 
got beyond that, and took my 
regular trick at the wheel and 
turn on the look-out with the 
able seamen. 

On that evening after we 
had finished our meal our sole 
topic of conversation was our 
chance of getting quickly round 
the Horn and away north into 
fine weather again, for we were 
bound to San Francisco. The 
second dog-watch in a sailing 
vessel was the time when all 
hands were free except for 

202 
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those actually at work, and 
moreover, it was the only time 
throughout the night or day 
when some one was not trying 
to snatch some precious sleep. 
Although the weather was cold 
the lee-door of the half-deck 
was open for two reasons—to 
allow the clouds of tobacco 
smoke to escape, and to enable 
the apprentices of the port 
watch, whose turn of duty on 
deck it was, to be with us and 
yet be ready to spring out on 
deck when an order was issued. 
Presently the boatswain, a 
cheerless Cockney, smoking a 
pessimistic pipe, came along and 
leant against it. 

“Tt looks as if we were in 
for a good slant, Bo’sun,” I 
remarked. 

“Huh,” replied the petty 
officer, “‘I remember when I 
was bo’sun of the old Swatow 
we came through the Straits 
just the same and thought we 
was in for a slant. Two months 
after that we was still beatin’ 
about the ’Orn.” 

“Well, we won’t be two 
months this time,” chirped 
the youngest apprentice cheer- 
fully. 

“Won't we? Don’t you be 
so bloomin’ sure, me young 
know-all,”’ responded the boat- 
swain gloomily as he drifted 
away. 

The next morning we were 
still slipping along almost lay- 
ing our course; there was a 
fresh breeze with alternate in- 
tervals of sunshine and cloud. 
Just after daylight came in, 
two small white clouds were 
sighted right ahead ; they grew 


into towering pillars of canvas; 
the breeze freshened and it wag 
necessary for us to take in the 
royals, but those two pillars, 
ever growing in height, showed 
no signs of shortening down, 
Presently we discovered that 
they were two full-rigged ships, 
one painted green, the other 
black. They were distant about 
three miles apart from each 
other, leaning over, and coming 
along with broad white splashes 
of foam at their bows. One of 
them turned out to be one of 
the famous Aberdeen White 
Star wool clippers from Anus- 
tralia; the other a German, 
one of the more modern P. 
line of Hamburg, doubtless 
from one of the nitrate ports of 
Chile. What a spectacle they 
made—the finest action picture 
that I have ever seen. Even at 
that time—toward the end of 
last century—such spectacles 
were gradually becoming rarer; 
to-day all but one or two of 
those lovely clippers have vai- 
ished from the face of the waters, 
and such a sight will probably 
never be seen again. 

Certain sentimental writers, 
regretting the passing of the old 
days of sail, suggest that many 
men in steamers would will 
ingly give up their well-fed, 
well-paid jobs, to be back again 
in windjammers. Quite I 
cently I read a poem about two 
old sailors sitting in the bar 
parlour of a public-house who 
were apparently dying for the 
opportunity to jockey a weather 
yard-arm and once again haul 
out the reef-earing of an uppée 
top-sail in a blinding snow squall 
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off the Horn. Possibly it may 
have been the beer talking ; on 
the other hand, there may be 
such men, although I have 
never met them; indeed I 
have never known any one who, 
having once weathered Cape 
Horn outward bound, showed 
any eagerness whatever to re- 
peat the performance; many 
did so year after year from 
necessity—few, I fancy, from 
choice. Yet, with all that, I 
cannot imagine any man who 
has ever served on a sailing 
vessel not being willing to 
give much to see again such a 
vivid breath-catching spectacle 
as the approach of those two 
ships. The Aberdeen vessel 
was leading slightly—of the two 
she seemed to be the daintier, 
to have more breeding. She 
passed close to windward of us, 
so that as she heeled over 
toward us we could see her 
deck-houses and half of her 
polished main deck. Her hull 
was painted green, with a gilt 
stripe, and there were gilded 
serolls around her white figure- 
head and her elliptical stern ; 
those parts of her masts and 
yards which we could see—for 
most of them were partially 
obscured by her swelling can- 
vas—were painted white. With 
the wind two points abaft her 
beam, every sail was drawing, 
and she was flying twenty-five 
of them, seventeen square sails 
and eight fore and afters. Her 
sharp wedge-like bow was shear- 
ing cleanly through the blue 
waves, flinging them aside so 
that they turned into foam 
which raced creaming along 


her side, and she was walking 
through the water like a thing 
of life. Most of the time her 
lee scuppers were awash ; when 
she rolled lightly to windward 
against her towering press of 
canvas we could see the water 
gushing from them; then she 
would lean farther over until 
her lee rail was almost dipping 
as she flew past. 

The German passed us to 
leeward a little farther away. 
Being to windward of her we 
could see her masts, spars, and 
rigging standing out distinctly 
against her white canvas. She 
appeared to be stiffer than the 
other vessel. Leaning well over 
away from us so that a great 
part of her pink boot-topping 
was visible below her sombre 
black side, she hardly seemed 
to roll at all but tore along 
steadily. Aloft and below she 
gave the impression of great 
power —a__ weight - carrying 
hunter as compared with the 
more flexible thorough - bred 
racer which had just passed 
by on the other side. 

When they were about a 
couple of miles astern a squall, 
bringing with it snow and 


sleet, struck us, and in it the | 


wind shifted to the west, caus- 
ing us to break off four points 
from our course and to take 
in still more canvas. We were 
still steering full and by, but 
were heading far more to the 
south than we were to the 
west. When the squall cleared, 
the two vessels were hull down 
astern, and the two white 
clouds of canvas quickly dwin- 
dled away and dissolved on 
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the eastern horizon. With the 
exception of one vessel, which 
we could very well have done 


For the next six weeks gale 
succeeded gale, and ever the 
wind was from the west. The 
waves lifted themselves up in 
long ridges with deep dark 
hollows between them; they 
ran high and fast, tossing their 
white caps in the air, solidly 
resisting our every attempt to 
get to the westward. Back- 
wards and forwards, mostly 
under short canvas and with 
the yards braced hard on the 
backstays, we went across the 
face of that lonely waste of 
waters. South we would go 
on the starboard tack until 
we were almost on the fringe 
of the Antarctic ice, then north 
again on the other tack some- 
times to sight the lonely bleak 
Diego Ramirez rocks, some- 
times the mainland. To most 
of us those infrequent glimpses 
of the land gave the only 
clue to our progress. Once we 
discovered after a week’s 
hard tussle that we had made 
twenty miles; then we lost 
it all and more as the gale 
increased in fury. It was 
hopeless, weary, heart-breaking 
work. 

The conditions on board dur- 
ing this long-drawn-out misery 
were such as, fortunately, sailor- 
men of to-day rarely see. The 
vessel had a cargo of coal, and 
had left a Bristol Channel 
port loaded right down to her 


without, those were the lagt 
sails we were destined to seg 
for many weary weeks. 


marks. Moreover, the coal had 
not been too well stowed ; too 
much of it was in the lower 
hold, with the result that she 
was stiff, inclined to roll heavily, 
and inert and lifeless in 4 
seaway. In bad weather the 
waves simply poured in torrents 
over her; for the greater part 
of the time she was like a half- 
tide rock, and the main deck 
was usually full of water. Life- 
lines had been stretched be 
tween the forecastle and the 
break of the poop, but those 
did not always save us, for in 
hauling on the braces on the 
many occasions on which we 
wore round on to the other 
tack we would often be up 
to our necks in the rushing 
icy water, and sometimes sev- 
eral of us, losing our footing, 
would be swept writhing against 
the lee bulwarks. Modern sail 
ing ships were never Oover- 
manned, and when a few of 
the crew, mostly foreigners, 
developed a form of malinger- 
ing known as Cape Horn fever, 
it came very hard on the rest 
of us. There were, of course, 
many genuine cases of mel 
suffering from cramp, cuts ag- 
gravated by salt water, and 
bruises. 

During those days our halt 
deck had usually two feet of 
water swishing around its floor. 
This water mainly came 2 
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pelow the weather door and 
at the sides, and those it was 
impossible to caulk, for the 
weather door of to-day would 
be the lee door—the one we 
used—of to-morrow, when we 
would go on the other tack. 
Where the iron plates of the 
house had sweated on the 
inside they were now a mass 
of ice; our blankets were 
wet; we seldom had a dry 
stitch of clothing; indeed we 
never would have had any 
put for the fact that the cook 
would occasionally take pity 
on us and good-naturedly dry 
stockings or shirts for us at 
Four hours on 
and four hours off duty was 
the regular routine in sailing 
ships, but it was seldom during 
that time that we got our full 
watch below. That was usually 
broken into at the change of 
the watch, for all hands were 
needed for most jobs just then, 
and often in the middle of our 
watch below, or what was even 


‘worse, when we had just got 


into our bunks and sunk into 
a heavy slumber, that dread 
ery of “all hands on deck ”’— 
an order which, for all the 
many times that I had heard 
it, never failed in bad weather 
to thrill me with mingled ex- 
excitement and dread — would 
bring us wearily out into the 
howling biting wind and rushing 
water again. 

One of the few bright spots 
in life was the fact that we got 
a an extra ration in cold 
Weather, porridge for break- 
fast—‘“‘ burgoo”’ the sailors 
called it. Usually for that 
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meal we only got biscuits and 
coffee, depending for anything 
else on what was left over of 
the previous day’s issue of 
salt beef or pork—a highly 
improbable item for the break- 
fast menu, as mythical indeed 
as “‘the unexpended portion 
of the day’s ration ’’ of military 
fame. We received our whack 
of “‘burgoo”’ at the lee door 
of the galley, where the cook 
ladled it into a wooden wash- 
deck bucket, which one of us 
took along for its reception, 
and on two tragic occasions 
we lost it. Tommy, the first 
voyage apprentice of the star- 
board watch, had, on the first 
occasion, been caught by a 
heavier sea than usual breaking 
over the weather rail, and 
although he desperately clung 
with one hand to the life-line, 
he was eventually washed into 
the lee scuppers, taking our 
bucket of ‘‘ burgoo ” with him. 
On the second occasion he had 
just reached the lee door of the 
half-deck, which I was holding 
open for him, when he was 
swept off his feet, with the 
same result. After that we 
evolved a better plan. In 
heavy weather either George, 
who was in his third year, or 
myself would bring the bucket 
of “ burgoo ”’ from the galley. 
We would watch our chance 
and jump on to the main 
hatch. From there we would 
dash to the mizzen fife rail and 
pass the bucket up to Tommy, 
who would be on the top of the 
house, and who would then 
lower it down through the 
skylight to whichever of us 
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was waiting inside the half- 
deck for it. 

For the whole of one wild 
night—I don’t think that I 
have ever known a wilder— 
we lay hove-to with only one 
sail set out of the twenty- 
five which we could carry. 
This was the main lower top- 
sail—a narrow sodden strip of 
canvas straining furiously at 
its chain sheets—which helped 
to steady the vessel as she lay 
rising, “falling, and rolling in 
the trough of the sea. So 
continuously did the waves 
come crashing over the weather 
rail that it was almost im- 
possible to pass along the main 
deck, and for the greater part 
of the night all hands were 
clustered on the poop. The 
wind shrieked from out of 
the south-west, making a weird 
din in the rigging, and bringing 
with it furious squalls of hail 
and snow. Movement about 
the poop was impossible. We 
could only hang on to the 
rails, wet, cold, and unutter- 
ably miserable, waiting for the 
hours of darkness to pass. 

The long-delayed dawn came 
at last, revealing a blue-lipped, 
red-eyed, half-frozen group of 
suffering humanity, and with 
it the wind seemed to lull a 
little and the squalls were less 
frequent and not quite so 
furious. There was still too 
much wind for more sail to be 
set, but the captain considered 
it safe for the watch below to 
seek their quarters in fore- 
castle and half-deck. About 
six o’clock we saw the only 
pleasing sight of that wretched 


morning — smoke from the 
galley funnel blowing straight 
down into the waves to lee. 
ward. The fire had been washed 
out the previous afternoon, 
but now there seemed to be 4 
prospect of coffee. Vile stuf 
it would be, but it would be 
hot and it would make »w 
feel like men again. While 
we were eagerly watching for 
@ signal from the galley to say 
that it was ready, the weather 
clew of the mizzen lower top- 
sail blew free from its containing 
gaskets and flapped furiously 
around the yard-arm. Four of 
the able seamen went up to 
secure it, and we watched 
them as they gingerly made 
their way up the mizzen rig- 
ging, being almost flattened 
against it by the force of the 
gale. Shrouds and backstays 
for thirty feet above the deck 
were now about six inches in 
diameter, for the spray, which 
had been lashing against them, 
had frozen, and as more spray 
struck them they were gradually 
thickening into solid bars of 
ice. It was impossible for the 
men to hang on to them # 
they would have done in the 
usual way, so that they had 
to adopt the unseamanlike 
trick, condemned in greenhorns 
and first-voyagers, of hanging 
on to the ratlines with their 
hands as well as their feet— 
for ratlines have been known 
to carry away. 

Very cautiously they crawled 
up the rigging and eventually 
made their way out to the yard- 
arm. They had some difficulty 
in securing the sail for, although 
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only a small portion of it had 
proken adrift, the canvas was 
frozen and stiff, and the wind 
made it act as if it were 
d of devils. At last 
they mastered it and got it 
secured again; three of them 
were laying in along the yard 
when the fourth, gazing to 
windward, stretched out his 
arm toward the weather beam 
and we could see that he was 
shouting something. Our eyes 
followed his directing arm, the 
sky was fairly clear at the time, 
and presently we could see 
through the driving spray tall 
masts and narrow strips of 
canvas. Those developed, and 
we soon discovered that the 
vessel which was bearing down 
upon us was another large four- 
masted barque, running before 
the wind—homeward bound. 
Here was company at last— 
however briefi—after our weeks 
of loneliness, but we soon 
noticed that our captain was 
watching the oncoming vessel 
with a certain amount of un- 
easiness. At times she would 
be heading straight for us, then 
she would yaw wildly a couple 
of points and look as if she 
were making to pass under our 
stern, only to swing violently 
@ moment afterwards and head 
across our bow. In the main, 
however, her line of progression 
was straight toward us. She 
was carrying three lower top- 
sails and a reefed fore-sail, and 
coming on at a great speed. 
We also began to feel uneasy 
and watched her carefully ; 
surely, we thought, those on 
board must have seen us; the 
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fore-sail being reefed, there was 
a wide gap between the foot 
of it and the forecastle head, 
and they could easily see under 
it, besides which, when she 
yawed, we must have been 
plainly visible on either side 
of it. As was only natural, 
the captain was the first to 
solve the problem as his quick 
shout— 

“Hard up the helm—hand 
to the lee wheel,’ showed. 

Being nearest I jumped to 
the lee side of the wheel and 
helped the regular helmsman 
to heave it hard over, and 
while we were holding it like 
that I also realised what was 
wrong with the stranger—she 
was unmanageable; she could 
not keep out of our way. In 
such a wind and sea she should 
really have been hove-to, but 
her captain—doubtless anxious 
to take advantage of the fair 
wind—had run her too long, 
with the result that he could 
not heave her to now if he 
wished to. He had to run, and 
doubtless her heaving helms- 
men were doing their best to 
keep her dead before the wind, 
for if it got too far out on one 
side or the other she would 
broach -to, and in that sea 
would probably have foundered 
or at the least have been 
dismasted. 

Article 21 of the ‘ Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collision at 
Sea’ reads: “‘ When by any 
of these Rules one of two 
vessels is to keep out of the way, 
the other shall keep her course 
and speed.” Another of the 
Articles, however, goes on to 
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say that under certain condi- 
tions a departure from these 
Rules may be necessary in order 
to avoid immediate danger. 
The oncoming vessel was 
running free while we were close 
hauled—she was therefore the 
giving way vessel, but this was 
clearly a case in which we must 
depart from the Rules, for the 
danger was not only immediate 
but now only too obvious. 
When the captain gave his 
order I doubt if he, or any 
one else, thought about the 
Rules at all—I certainly didn’t, 
although, as I was reading for 
my forthcoming examination, 
they were fresh in my mind ;— 
he was simply a seaman en- 
deavouring to the best of his 
ability to save his ship, and 
indeed had a collision occurred 
then his action would never 
have been questioned. There 
would have been no courts of 
inquiry or, if there had been, 
not a soul on board of either of 
those two ships would have 
attended it, for the very simple 
reason that, under those cir- 
cumstances, there would have 
been no survivors. 

The strange vessel came 
plunging on; our own vessel 
was taking no notice of her 
helm—she had no way upon 
her; something must be set 
forward to pay her head off. 

“Get the foretopmast stay- 
sail on her, mister,” the captain 
shouted to the second mate. 
“* Quick, men, for your lives.” 

It was the first time that 
any of the men had heard the 
captain add anything of that 
nature to an order, and it 


quickened their already obvious 
anxiety. From the wheel we 
could see them as, led by the 
second mate, they dashed down 
the poop ladder and splashed 
as best they could along the 
main deck, clinging to life. 
lines or fife rails as a great 
comber swept over the rail 
and checked their progress. On 
they went again, reached the 
forecastle head, and, bending 
low against the furious wind, 
proceeded to loose the sail, 
Would they bein time? Would 
the stay-sail stand? Well, it 
was brand-new, having only 
been bent a fortnight before 
to replace another which had 
been blown away. The second 
mate was handling it carefully; 
foot by foot the head of it 
seemed to crawl up the stay. 
When it was half-way up the 
pressure of the wind on it 
began slowly to pay the vessel's 
head off; by the time that 
they got the sheet fast she 
was swinging so quickly that 
we had to meet her with the 
helm. As soon as the wind 
came abeam she commenced 
forging ahead. 

By this time the homeward 
bounder had got very close. 
For one sickening moment, 
perched on the crest of 4 
great Cape Horn greybeard, 
she swerved straight toward 
us. Then she righted, swung 
violently back the other way, 
and came crashing past our 
stern less than fifty yards 
away—exactly over the place 
where we had been two mit- 
utes before. We could read 
her name and port of registry 
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on her stern: she was French, 
a fine great vessel with black 
topsides, black ports painted 
on a broad white streak, and 
below the streak she was lead 
coloured. As her poop came 
abreast of our stern we could 
see that, as had been the case 
with us a short time before, 
all hands were clustered on it, 
most of them clad in yellow 
oilskins. Two men were grind- 
ing at her wheel; another, 
obviously her captain, stag- 
gered down to her port rail 
and shouted something, the 
only word we could catch 
being “ Merci.”” He accom- 
panied his shout, however, by 
the most expressive gesture 
that I have ever seen. It 


plainly implied: “I know 
that I should have kept 
out of your way, but you 
see how it is. What could I 
do?” 

Our captain cordially waved 
his hand in reply. He was 
far too good a seaman to try 
and find fault under those 
circumstances, and besides, he 
never knew when he might 
find himself in the same pre- 
dicament. Hardly had the 
Frenchman cleared us when 
the wind lulled still more, 
and presently above its roar 
came the triumphant yell of 
one who had overcome great 
difficulties. 

“* Ho—coffee !” shouted the 
cook. 


II. 


For fully a fortnight after 
the episode of the homeward 
bounder we were still beating 
about, tack for tack, some- 
where on the meridian of 68° 
west. It looked as if, like the 
Flying Dutchman and the alba- 
trosses, we were doomed to 
spend the rest of our lives 
down in those latitudes. The 
south-west gale to which we 
had been lying-to died away, 
and was promptly succeeded 
by @ north-west one, which at 
its height had changed to the 
south-west again. Would a 
slant never come? We had al- 
most given up thinking about it. 

It came at last, when we 
apprentices of the starboard 
watch were in our bunks. When 
we had left the deck at four 


o’clock in the morning the 
wind had been from the south- 
west and moderating. Doubt- 
less, we thought, it will die 
away, come again from the 
north-west, and the same dreary 
system of gales will be repeated. 
The weather being fairly fine, 
there had been no impediment 
to sleep, so we were slumbering 
as if dead when at seven bells, 
twenty minutes past seven, 
the first voyage apprentice of 
the other watch thrust his 
head in through the lee door 
and uttered the usual obnox- 
ious yell which invited us to 
rise from our bunks, get break- 
fast, and prepare for another 
spell of duty. 

“Now then, you sleepers, 
seven bells,” he shouted, 
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I groaned, turned over miser- 
ably, and wondered if I could 
snatch another five minutes 
sleep ; the unwelcome intruder 
had his eye upon me. Again 
his horrible high-pitched voice 
echoed through the little half- 
deck. 

“Now then, you sleepers, 
seven bells. Turn out and see 
what the port watch has done 
for you.” 

As my thoughts gradually 
grew clearer something in the 
tone of the youthful apprentice’s 
voice made me sit up in my 
bunk. 

** You seem to be very uppish 
this morning, Ginger,” I said at 
last, rather sleepily. ‘‘ What 
has the port watch done for 
us 9 93 

* Brought you a fair wind,” 
replied Ginger promptly. : 

“A fair wind!” I ejacu- 
lated incredulously ; I was now 

wide awake, 

Before the young apprentice 
could make any further com- 
ment, George, who occupied the 
bunk beneath mine, chipped in. 

** Ginger,” he said, ‘if this 
is a leg pull, God help you. 
I'll hide the soul casing off 
you.” 

“Leg pull be damned,” re- 
plied the youthful Ginger, who 
evidently thought that as a 
bearer of good news he should 
be exempt from hidings, “ it’s 
a fair wind I tell you. Don’t be 
80 beastly lazy—get up and 
see,”’ 

Something told us that even 
the irreverent Ginger would not 
make a joke on such a sacred 
subject as a fair wind, and 
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besides, the vessel had a different 
motion to anything she had 
had for weeks; she seemed to 
be going along steadily and 
smoothly, more on an even keel, 
Dressing was a simple matter; 
in those waters we slept all 
standing, so all we had to do 
was to pull on our sea-boots 
and pea-jackets and we were 
ready. We tramped along the 
dry deck to the galley with ow 
hook-pots for coffee, Tommy 
with the ‘‘ burgoo”’ bucket 
bringing up the rear. As soon 
as we had got outside the half- 
deck we had seen that the 
glad tidings were true; the 
yards were off the backstays at 
last, the wind was well abaft 
the beam, and all sail was set, 
The faces of those of the watch 
on deck whom we met were 
wreathed in smiles. 

** Good - morning, Cookie,” 
said George cheerfully, as we 
reached the galley door, “a 
fair wind, eh? ” 

“A bloomin’ good job too,” 
replied the cook pleasantly. 
“T’m fed up with seein’ you 
brassbounders’ dirty rags 
hangin’ all over my galley.” 

Before we returned to the 
half-deck for our breakfast we 
discovered that no fewer than 
five vessels were in sight, all 
outward bound. We wondered 
where they had all sprung 
from. One of them, we were 
told, had signalled us; she was 
a Norwegian barque with which 
we had been in company off 
the Plate. She must have 
arrived in the vicinity of the 
Horn much about the same 
time as we did, and it was 
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certain that we had crossed 
each other’s tracks a dozen 
times as we had battled to 
and fro. Possibly one dark 
night, in a bitter snow squall, 
we might have passed within a 
mile of each other. 

It was again my trick at 
the wheel at eight o’clock. As 
I mounted the poop on the 
lee side and glanced at the 
man at the wheel I further 
realised this wonderful thing 
which had happened to us: 
his eye was no longer on the 
weather clew of the mizzen- 
royal, but was directed at the 
compass card in the binnacle. 
“Full and by,’ the order 
which had been reiterated day 
after day for six weary weeks, 
was a thing of the past. We 
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were steering a compass course 
at last; going in the direction 
in which we wished to go, not 
merely as near to it as the 
wind would allow; heading 
toward our port. I. crossed 
over, and the man whom I 
was relieving relinquished the 
spokes. There was a ring of 
triumph in his voice as he 
loudly passed me the helm 
orders. 

“* West-nor’-west,” he pro- 
nounced deliberately, delici- 
ously mouthing the words. 

It had again been a perfect 
relief. The W.N.W. point of the 
compass card seemed to be 
glued to the lubber-line in the 
binnacle. 

“* West-nor’-west, it is,” I 
replied as I gripped the wheel. 


II. RUNNING FREE. 


Six months later, having in 
the meantime been to San 
Francisco, where we had dis- 
charged our coal and loaded 
@ cargo of wheat, we were 
again in the vicinity of the 
Horn—homeward bound. This 
time, however, we were steering 
east, so that the prevailing 
winds, the high rushing ridges, 
and the surface drift would 
all be in our favour. We had 
every reason to expect a fair 
wind, and we got it—indeed 
one night we got rather too 
much of it, and under three 
lower top-sails we flew before 
the fury of a north-west gale. 
Before long we were in much 
the same condition as the 
Frenchman whom we had met 


when we were outward bound. 
We had run the vessel so long 
that, much as the captain 
regretted his daring and longed 
to heave her to, it would be 
unsafe to try and bring her up 
to the wind. 

The old barque ran well; 
indeed, unlike most vessels, she 
was more comfortable when 
running before the wind than 
she was when hove-to, and 
her decks were fairly dry, 
except when she yawed and 
shipped a heavy sea over the 
rail. Two men were at the 
wheel, and the captain stood 
by them all night patiently 
conning the labouring vessel, 
and encouraging the busy per- 
spiring helmsmen. At every 
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relief of the wheel he cautioned 
the new-comers not to look 
astern, and truly to do so was 
to behold an unnerving spec- 
tacle. The long high Cape 
Horn combers, which have been 
estimated to run seven or 
eight to the mile, were sweeping 
up behind us with irresistible 
force, each one as it came on 
seeming as if it were towering 
high above our stern and just 
about to crash on board, over- 
whelm, and swamp us. Then 
the old barque would fling 
her stern jauntily into the 
air, and the crest of the mon- 
ster wave would foam harm- 
lessly along her side as she 
slid down its slope. None but 


the best and most stout- 
hearted men were allowed to 
the wheel, for had any of them 
faltered as one of those gigantic 


seas swept up astern and 
allowed it for an instant to 
get out on the quarter, we 
should certainly have broached- 
to. All that night as we flew 
before that shrieking gale and 
those furious towering seas we 
prayed God that no unseen 
outward-bounder was lurking, 
hove-to, in our path. It was 
only occasionally wholly dark. 
There was a full moon, but 
all we could see of it was the 
brighter patch in the sky over 
which the ragged clouds were 
tearing. Then a black squall of 
rain and sleet would come along, 
obscuring even the lofty masts 
and straining bands of canvas. 
During those squalls keeping a 
look-out was quite impossible. 
Next forenoon the wind, with 
little warning except a sudden 
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brightening of the horizon t 
the south and a quick rise of 
the barometer, flew around to 
the south-west, and eventually 
it moderated slightly. By four 
o’clock in the afternoon it 
became evident that, if the 
vessel were to be kept ahead 
of the pursuing waves, her 
speed must be increased, so at 
the change of the watch the 
captain gave orders to set the 
fore-sail. After a struggle with 
the wet, heavy, slatting canvas 
this was done, and we had just 
hauled taut the starboard sheet 
and belayed it, when unex- 
pectedly the barque dipped her 
starboard rail under the water. 
Some of the men were thrown 
off their feet and found then- 
selves washing about in the 
scuppers ; those of us who had 
managed to get hold of a life-line 
and hang on to it suddenly 
saw an oilskin-clad figure float- 
ing along outside the ship; it 
was the boatswain. 

“Man overboard! The bo- 
sun overboard !”’ we shouted. 

Shouting as we went we ral 
aft, knowing in our hearts that 
our shouting was in vain. To 
bring the vessel to the wind 
prior to lowering a boat would 
be to court disaster, indeed now 
that the fore-sail was set it 
could not have been done at 
all in less than half an hour, 
by which time the boatswain, 
if still afloat, would have been 
five miles astern; in any case 
no boat could live in that sea. 
Then the almost incredible hap- 
pened; the boatswain seemed 
to be making no attempt to 
swim; he was floating, I believe, 
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because of the air which was 
incased within his oilskins, these 
being tied by rope-yarns at his 
ankles and his wrists ; and just 
as he had almost reached the 
preak of the poop, one of the 
seas which had come up astern 
and split, came foaming along, 
swirled him forward two or 
three yards, and washed him 
back on to the rail. Half a 
dozen of us made a rush and 
got hold of him, getting an- 
other ducking as the sea swept 
over us. The boatswain stood 
safely on the deck blaspheming, 
gasping, and wiping the water 
from his eyes. The captain had 
witnessed the whole affair. 

“Here, you!” he shouted to 
me, ‘‘ take the bo’sun into the 
pantry and tell the steward to 
give him a glass of grog.” 

Followed by envious eyes I 
did as directed, and went into 
the saloon to fetch the steward. 
The latter produced a bottle and 
filled a glass; the bo’sun took 
off the contents of the glass 
with one swallow and smacked 
his lips. Then the old sailor’s 
instinct for a growl was too 
much for him. 

“The old man is openin’ ’is 
‘eart all of a sudden, ain’t he,” 
he remarked, “ givin’ a man a 
glass o’ grog becos he ’appens 
to get wet.” 

“ Weel,” replied the steward 
rather stiffly, for he never for- 
got that he belonged to the 
after-guard, “when a man’s 
been overboard a dram tae 
steady his nerves is no’ oot o’ 
the way.” 

“‘Who’s been overboard ? ”’ 
queried the boatswain, looking 
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at me, and truth to tell I was 
just as wet and drenched-look- 
ing as he was. 

“Why, you have,” replied 
the steward. 

“* Me!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished boatswain, as still smack- 
ing his lips he made for the 
door, “it’s the first I know 
about it.” 

The disgusted steward 
watched the boatswain depart, 
and I waited to hear what he 
would say. He was a dour 
Scotsman with whom, for some 
reason or other, I was rather a 
favourite. 

“ Weel,” he said at last 
slowly, “if that’s no’ per- 
fectly priceless. A glass 0’ 
rum clean thrown away tae 
revive a man that didn’t know 
he had been overboard. H’m! 
aye! aye! You look a bit 
damp yersel’. I’ve wasted one 
glass o’ grog the day, I micht 
as weel waste anither. Here!” 

The wind gradually tookfoff, 
and setting sail after sail as 
it diminished we ran before it. 
By the following evening every- 
thing was set. We were east 
of the meridian of Staten Land, 
and had started to edge to the 
north. We were justified in 
thinking that, for the time 
being, our troubles were over. 
George certainly thought so, 
for that evening after he had 
hove the log, he lingered near 
the taffrail and looked long 
over the stern at the rolling 
road that leads round Cape 
Horn. Then he took off his 
cap, bowed politely in the 
direction in which he thought 
that headland lay, and said— 
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“Good-bye! I never want 
to see you again.” 

About ten o’clock that same 
evening the wind was almost 
due south, and with it well on 
the starboard quarter we were 
doing about eight knots. We 
were in high spirits. As usual 
in those latitudes the watch 
on deck was hanging about the 
break of the poop ready to 
carry out any orders; above 
us the second mate was pacing 
fore and aft keeping his watch. 
It was now bitterly cold, and 
small wonder, we thought, for 
the wind was blowing straight 
up from the ice-clad Antarctic 
continent. We stamped our 
feet and flapped our hands 
across our chests in the manner 
of a London cabby in a vain 
endeavour to get warm. We 
heard voices above us: the 
old man had just come up 
from below and joined the 
second mate. 

“It’s very cold, mister, ” we 


heard him remark. 
“Yes, sir,” replied the 
second, “and getting colder 


all the time.” 

A deep deliberate hail in a 
sonorous voice from the Dane, 
who was on the look-out on 
the forecastle head, came sud- 
denly booming along the deck. 
It carried well above the sigh- 
ing of the wind in the rigging. 

““ Dere vass somedings on de 
vedder bow.” 

“All right,” replied the 
second mate. Then he re- 
marked to the captain— 

“There was something on 
the weather bow. That’s a 
curious report, sir.” 

“It is,” assented the old 





man. “ Jump forward and gee 
what it is.” 

Down on the main deck ag 
the second mate passed through 
us on his way forward we 
chuckled. It was a curious 
report—not the short crisp one 
which is expected from the 
look-out man, and which we 
knew so well how to give. 

“Less noise on the main 
deck there. Come up here some 
of you and brail in the spanker 
and haul down the gaff top-sail. 
Let them hang,” the captain 
ordered. Then to the man at 
the wheel, “‘ Let her go off a 
couple of points.” 

The second mate returned, 
and by that time the captain 
had got his binoculars and was 
peering out broad on the bow. 

“There is something there, 
sir,” said the former. “It 
can’t be, of course, but it 
looks like a small island.” 

“TI see it,’ was the reply. 
“Good God! ice. Let her go 
right off.” 

Ice! No wonder it had 
been cold. We flew to carry 
out the orders to haul the 
yards round and to shorten 
sail, and very shortly, with 
little canvas set, we were head 
reaching on the port tack back 
in the direction from which 
we had just come. As the 
old man remarked, we knew 
that there was no ice there. 
At daybreak we hauled off to 
the north-east again with all 
sail set once more. First we 
saw @ small berg like an islet, 
probably the one which we 
had seen the previous night. 
A mile beyond it was the main 
iceberg, from which it had 
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probably broken away. This 
berg was about ten miles in 
length, and must have been 
over a hundred feet high. The 
side of it on which we passed 
appeared exactly like a pure 
white steep rocky coast, with 
a series of vertical cliffs and 
deep caves. Into these caves 
the waves ran foaming, or 
they would dash against the 
cliffs in columns of spray. It 
was really a magnificent spec- 
tacle although an entirely un- 
welcome one, a far more pleas- 
ing prospect being the stretch 
of open water to the north. 

We steered in that direction, 
and soon cleared the main berg 
and a few smaller outlying ones 
beyond it. During the whole 
day a look-out was kept from 
the fore-topgallant yard, and 
at sunset, as no further ice 


During that last passage home 
as I stood on deck and looked 
aloft at the towering stretch of 
canvas and the complicated 
network of standing and run- 
ning rigging, and thought of 
the mixed crews of various 
nationalities, some of them the 
scum of the ports, that manned 
our modern sailing ships, I 
sometimes wondered how in a 
few short months, if I passed 
my examination, I—-still little 
more than a boy—could face 
the responsibility of keeping 
&@ watch as an officer. Could 


Tact up to that ideal conception 
of myself as a sailing ship 
second mate which I had set 
up? Could I face the varied 


Ii. A MID-WINTER NIGHT. 
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had been seen, the old man 
decided to carry on with every- 
thing set. We were now north 
of the latitude of the Horn and 
fast leaving it behind, running 
away toward flying fish weather 
again, steering for the well- 
known milestones which marked 
the progress of the homeward- 
bound windjammer. First, we 
would have the south - east 
trades, when it is good to be 
alive and knocking about the 
deck bare-footed ; when a vessel 
may stand on for days on end 
without touching brace or sheet. 
Then would come the doldrums, 
the north-east trades, the brave 
westerlies of the Atlantic: a 
distant glimpse of the Azores 
known to seamen as the Western 
Islands, soundings at the mouth 
of the English Channel — then 
Home. 






situations—many of them likely 
to be created with alarming 
swiftness—and give instantly 
the correct orders, or would I 
be found wanting? It is true 
that I might go into steam 
right away—that is what we 
all aimed at eventually,—but 
I wished to prove my man- 
hood, to have had the experi- 
ence of having been an officer 
in sail. 

Like many big ship appren- 
tices I would sometimes despair, 
but would then console myself 
with a compromise. Instead 
of one of those great, clumsy, 
undermanned brutes in which 
I had served my apprentice- 
ship, what about a handy 
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little barque—a three-masted 
one? I duly passed my ex- 
amination, and shortly after- 
wards, to my joy, was ap- 
pointed second mate of as 
handy a little barque as ever 
sailed the ocean. There was 
one fly in the ointment of my 
contentment: she was loading 
in the Tyne for Valparaiso, 
which meant once again round- 
ing the Horn, and this time in 
the dead of winter. However, 
handy little barques are not 
picked up every day, and I 
was @ proud although rather 
an anxious man as I kept my 
first watch running down the 
North Sea. 

Now we were drawing near 
to the Horn again. This time 
we had not been able to get 
through the Strait of Le Maire, 
but had passed to the east of 
Staten Land. It looked more 
bleak, more desolate than ever— 
snow-clad right down to the 
beach. That night I had the 
watch from eight to twelve, and 
a more perfect night I have 
rarely seen. The wind was 
from the south-east and moder- 
ate; the air was cold and 
frosty, but it was as clear as a 
bell; @ full moon rode high 
along the lee beam with hardly 
a cloud passing over it. It 
was the 21st June—mid-winter 
day. With the wind two points 
abaft the beam, every sail was 
set and drawing, and the barque 
was gliding along in that noise- 
less manner characteristic of a 
sailing vessel in a moderate 
wind, leaning over steadily but 
not rolling, slipping through 
the smooth sea, the foam which 
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her sharp bow had created 
from the tiny wavelets sparkling 
as it raced past her sides. 

The lee sides of the sails 
gleamed white in the moon- 
light, the reverse sides of them 
were in shadow, and dark 
shadows were also cast on the 
clean dry decks and on the 
moonlit sea to windward. As 
I walked up and down the 
poop keeping a careful eye 
aloft for any shift of wind, 
scraps of subdued conversation 
would reach me from the sailors 
who were clustered on the main 
deck about the break of the 
poop. As was generally the 
case in that vicinity, their talk 
was mostly about bygone pas- 
sages round Cape Horn. 

** Once in one of them Swan- 
sea copper ore-men we ’ad a 
slant like this ‘ere. Smart 
little barque she wos too—but 
a reg’lar little divin’ bell. She 
went below the water when 
we got down to forty south on 
the Atlantic side, and come up 
again when we got up to forty 
south in the Pacific. Well, all 
day, right off the pitch of the 
’Orn, we wos in company with 
one of them Braes of Green- 
Oo Oh”? 

‘“‘IT knows ’em. ’Ungry gutted 
packets they was too.” 

“They wos—I’ve sailed in 
one of ’em. Well, that night— 
@ night like this it was too— 
down comes a squall, a reg’lar 
snorter—took the fore to’gal- 
lant mast out of ’er afore it 
was finished.” 

They paused in their con- 
versation and looked up t0- 
ward the poop where I was 
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keeping my watch. I felt that 
they were wondering if I was 
quite sure of what I was doing— 
carrying every stitch of canvas, 
even if the wind was steady 
and moderate, in a tract of 
water which is reputed to be 
about the stormiest in the world. 
They would stare steadily to 
windward and then look aloft 
to where the tiny little royals, 
the lightest sails of all, clean full 
and bellying gracefully, were 
tugging lightly at their sheets. 
I verily believe that they looked 
upon it almost as sacrilege, 
this carrying of royals off the 
pitch of the Horn in the 
middle of winter. The watch 
wore on and I was left to keep 
it undisturbed; the captain 
had gone below at nine o’clock 
after telling me to call him if 
the wind or the weather 
changed, and had not come up 
again. The wind remained 
steady in direction but in- 
creased ever so slightly ; when 
the apprentices hove the log 
at one bell—a, quarter to twelve 
—the barque was doing seven 
and a half knots. 

“Din- ding, din-ding, din- 
ding, din-ding,’’ went the small 
bell on the poop; ‘“ Cla-clang, 
cla-clang, cla-clang, cla-clang,”’ 
answered the large one on the 
forecastle head; then the 
mournful ‘‘ A-a-all’s well,”’ long 
drawn out and sounded on one 
note, floated peacefully along 
the deck from the look-out 
forward. The mate came out 
of the companion way, and 
advanced, yawning heavily, to 
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the forward end of the poop. 
Below us the men of both 
watches were silently muster- 
ing. 

** Watch is aft, sir,’’ the boat- 
swain reported in soft drowsy 
tones. 

“* Relieve the wheel and look- 
out,’ replied the mate in an 
equally sleepy voice. 

My watch on deck was over. 
I lingered for a little part of 
my precious watch below talk- 
ing to the mate, who was an 
old Cape Horn hand, and asked 
him if he thought that this 
fair wind might last. He looked 
to windward carefully. 

“I believe it will—touch 
wood,” he replied, rubbing the 
palm of his hand along the 
teakwood rail, “‘ and if it does, 
even for two days, we are as 
good as round.” 

I came on deck again at 
four o’clock. The moon was 
now well on the lee bow and 
considerably nearer the horizon, 
but apart from that there was 
no change. The wind had been 
steady throughout; they had 
not touched a brace during the 
watch, the mate told me. And 
it held steady in direction, but 
increased until we were doing 
over ten knots, not for two 
days only but for another 
nine, and by the end of that 
time we did not care what it 
did, for we had reached our 
destination; in ten days we 
had sailed two thousand miles— 
from the east side of Staten 
Land, round the Horn, and 
right into Valparaiso Harbour. 
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DEGNAM KILLA." 


JOHN DEBENHAM, or De Ben- 
ham, as he preferred—perhaps 
rightly—to be called, had ar- 
rived in India as an ensign in 
one of the Honourable East 
India Company’s regiments ; 
but he soon realised the possi- 
bilities which the land and its 
wartior races opened to a bold 
and gallant blade like himself. 
Resigning his commission in 
the Honble. Company’s ser- 
vice, he gathered round him a 
corps of irregular cavalry— 
Debenham’s Lancers—and by 
dint of military operations, 
which were partly in the nature 
of robber forays and partly 
of mercenary alliances with 
legitimate Indian rulers and 
chiefs who required his assist- 
ance to reduce—and loot— 
their rebel subjects, he eventu- 
ally commanded a corps d’élite, 
as well equipped and mounted 
as any in the King’s or the 
Honble. Company’s service ; 
and held in a more or less 
degree, merely by the title of 
his sword, a vast tract of agri- 
cultural country, well villaged 
and tenanted, the bulk of the 
Burankote District. 

Here the erstwhile ensign, 
now General Debenham, built 
@ monstrous fortress, so large 
that it encircled a moderate 
township, in which were can- 
toned his eight hundred irregu- 
lar cavalry with their adherents 


—and his own (of whom mom 
anon), and surrounded it with 
@ leviathan of a wall, of such 
enormous thickness that hig 
troopers could ride four abreast 
along its summit—and did 0 
thrice nightly, by way of patrol 
round the town, to shrill of 
fife and beat of drum. 

No mean strategist, he early 
perceived that to hold such 4 
vast tract of country firmly, he 
must take unto himself friends 
of the Mammon of Unrighteous- 
ness in the Indian magnate 
—Rajahs, Nawabs, Talukdars, 
and what-not—on his border. 
Hence, after sending for and 
marrying with due Christian 
rites the lass he’d left behind 
him in the Old Country, he 
first declared himself a Hindoo, 
and married, according t 
Hindoo rites, the daughter of 
every Hindoo Rajah in his 
vicinity who could be of use 
to him; and then professing 
Islam, he set up a profuse 
harem and stocked it with the 
daughters of neighbouring Ma- 
hometan nobles. His progeny 
were as the sands of the sea— 
purely British Debenhams, and 
Debenhams as purely Eurasiat, 
many of whom favoured their 
mothers rather than their 
father. You might meet a 
Government House in Calcutta, 
Miss Alexandra De Benham, 
as splendidly regular, white, 
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and icily null as any of her 

ician British sisters just 
landed from the last East 
Indiaman from Plymouth ; you 
might meet calling upon the 
Collector at Burankote, in an 
old-fashioned  coach-and-four 
flourishing the De Benham coat- 
of-arms on its panels, black 
Walter De Benham, who, the 
visit over, lapsed forthwith into 
native clothing, speech, and 
vices, a8 Nawab Latafaut 
Jung, at his Indian Pare aux 
Cerfs. 

To separate these dissonant 
elements of his ménage, the 
diplomatic old General built a 
large stone manor-house out- 
side his fortress, which he sur- 
rounded with a park and pleas- 
aunces, gardens and fountains, 
and filled with every luxury 
that his wealth could provide. 
Here he located his British wife 
and children ; here he died. 

The fortress, township, and 
the tract of country with its 
villages and tenants, were then 
placed by all three branches of 
the family—British, Hindoo- 
Eurasian, and Mahometan-Eur- 
asian—in the hands of one 
Lachlan Auchenleck for man- 
agement—a canny Scot who 
had ridden many years in the 
Debenham Lancers as the Gen- 
eral’s adjutant, and had won 
his entire respect and trust. 
So Lachlan living at the manor 
managed the vast estate and 
its revenues till he died in 
harness, and was succeeded 
in the management by his 
elder son Iain Auchenleck, who 
likewise occupied the manor, 
and in his turn died there, 
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being succeeded by his son 
Bertie Auchenleck, to whom 
this story largely relates. 

It was only when the sear- 
ing suns of -Burankote had 
burnt up most of the red 
corpuscles of Bertie’s blood 
that he bethought himself and, 
for the first time in his life, 
brought his wife to the hills 
for the hot season. They shared 
our house with us, and after 
their first shyness, born of 
isolation rather than any in- 
bred gaucherie, had worn off, 
they fell nicely into step in 
all our adventures, undertak- 
ings, and commitments—shoot- 
ing, fishing, picnicking, bath- 
ing, riding, camping. Our 
idyllic existence was shattered 
when Bertie suddenly an- 
nounced that he must at once 
return to Burankote. His wife 
argued and implored ; we added 
our entreaties; but he re- 
mained obdurate, and proceeded 
to pack his bag and suitcase 
for an immediate start. I ac- 
companied him to the foot of 
the hill, in the hope that he 
might suddenly veer round and 
return to our Elysian retreat ; 
but when getting into the rail- 
way train he confessed that 
he was leaving simply because 
he felt something “ calling” 
him to Burankote. ‘‘ We’re 
Highlanders, you know,” he 
said; ‘“‘ both my father and 
my brother as well were sus- 
ceptible to these ‘calls.’” I 
saw it was no use, and made 
the best of it by riding smartly 
up the hill to get home before 
dark. 

It was well on in the fore- 
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noon of the fourth day from 
his departure that an ex- 
press wire was brought to Mrs 
Auchenleck by a panting peon 
from the Hill Telegraph Office. 
She tore the cover open and 
unfolded its contents—we were 
sitting at tea on the verandah, 
—and toppled sideways out of 
her basket-chair in a dead faint. 
I picked up the wire. 


“Mr Auchenleck died. 
Wire sharp. Mudden Mohan, 
Cashier.” 


Poor stricken woman! She 
awoke to her misery all too 
soon! She was too strong to 
remain long unconscious, and 
I left her to my wife and went 
off to pack my suitcase, realis- 
ing at once that I must take 
up Mrs Auchenleck’s burden 
and proceed to Burankote by 
the afternoon train, whether 
she could accompany me or 
not. I was right, too. In the 
midst of my packing, my wife 
came in with Mrs Auchenleck’s 
earnest request that I should 
go down and bury her husband. 
She represented that there was 
no white or Christian person 
in the whole District who could 
do this, except the Collector, 
and he was usually away from 
home at some outlying area of 
his charge. That in the cases 
of both her father-in-law and 
his father death had come to 
them as it had come to Bertie 
—suddenly and when alone at 
the manor; and that in each 
case the ignorant and callous 
native staff of the management 
establishment had rolled up 
the remains in a native durrie 
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or carpet, and sent it off in ap 
open bullock-cart to the railway 
station, where it had beep 
flung out like a bale of luggage 
on the open platform, and had 
lain there under a burning sup 
until a luggage van arrived 
from the junction station to 
take it to a city where there 
was @ British chaplain and 4 
European cemetery. She did 
not want this to happen to 
poor Bertie. She asked to see 
me, and being unable to speak, 
scrawled a few directions on 
the back of a telegram form; 
that I was not to trust the 
cashier (the sender of the wire) 
with the keys of the Treasury, 
nor anything else—he had been 
plotting against her husband 
in order to step into his shoes; 
that the Treasury keys, along 
with the secret cash-books of 
the estate, were in a wall safe 
in Bertie’s duftur or writing- 
room; and that the wall-safe 
opened with a key on his key- 
ring, but only when a knob 
was pressed—he had used 4 
bit of lead piping and a hammer 


to do this. She suspected 
poison, but refused to allow 
post-mortem. I did not, of 


course, tell her that this last 
point was one for the police. 
If ever a journey required 
an aeroplane it was this one. 
I need not go into gruesome 
details; but in India, twelve 
hours from death is about the 
limit for decent burial. After 
that great care is needed im 
lifting; and if the bed-sheet 
is not strong enough, the mat- 
tress must go into the coffin, 
for rigor mortis passes off much 
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sooner than it does in colder 
dimates, and after that... 
what follows comes quickly. 
I had most unpleasant fore- 
podings. On arrival at the 
manor I went straight to the 
room where the remains lay 
upon a@ bed—an unoccupied 
dressing - room adjoining the 
bathroom, where he had been 
found lying dead. There was 
nothing to indicate foul play 
—except that the face had a 
fixed expression of terror, such 
as I had never seen it wear. 
Very soon the civil surgeon of 
Burankote arrived —a South 
Indian, but holding good Edin- 
burgh degrees, F.R.C.P. and 
F.R.C.S., and of quite English 
manners. He told me he had 
practised at home for some 
years, and that the Auchen- 
lecks were his patients. I left 
him to his autopsy, and crossed 
the hall to Bertie’s dressing- 
trom. There on his dressing- 
table lay his handkerchief, tie, 


oye-glass, and collar, just as 


he had shed them to go to 
bed. They seemed instinct 
with the life of his last acts, 
and with them were his loose 
change, penknife, and a bunch 
of keys, including a large safe 
key. But I found no bit of 
lead piping or hammer any- 
where. In my search for these 
articles I entered the billiard- 


toom, and my attention was 


tiveted instead by a large paint- 
ing in oils of General John De 
Benham in Indian cavalry uni- 
form. I was following with 
my eye the exquisitely deline- 
ated folds of the General’s 


handsome puggaree and the 
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sheen of his long silver-scab- 
barded cavalry sabre, when I 
heard a faint tapping in the 
rear of the house. Following 
the sound, I entered a writing- 
room, where a very tall Indian, 
in Kashmiri dress, was beating 
lightly with a small hammer 
upon the door of a safe let into 
the wall of the room. He 
started and dropped from his 
other hand a bit of lead piping. 
I picked it off the floor, and 
took the hammer away from 
him. ‘‘Some rust,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ just I was——” I 
pointed sternly to the door, 
and he faded through it like 
mist. Of course! It was the 
cashier! He had supposed me 
concentrated at the autopsy. 
He had seen Bertie use the 
hammer and piping, but not 
the key. He wanted the Trea- 
sury keys out of the safe, but 
did not know how to open it ; 
nor did he know how much I 
knew! I thought I had made 
a start as good as his was bad, 
and that if any one had some- 
thing to hide, it was this long 
lock-picker. Then I returned 
to the room of death. The 
doctor had found no trace of 
poison or outward injury. He 
commented on the convulsed 
features of the face. Where 
did they find him? he asked. 
The servants took us into the 
adjoining room, a bathroom, 
with one door by which we 
had entered it, and another in 
the opposite wall, which gave 
upon the gravelled walk sur- 
rounding the mansion. The 
body had been found lying on 
its side on the floor, midway 
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between the two doors, and a 
few feet from a wash-hand 
stand on which were the usual 
apparatus for washing, and one 
or two corked and labelled 
phials. The doctor snatched 
up @ phial and read the label. 

“Just what I suspected,” 
he said; “he died in a faint. 
This is some medicine I pre- 
scribed when he called and 
complained of faintness after 
coming down to this heat from 
the hills. He always had a 
weak heart. He must have 
come into the bathroom for a 
dose of this and fainted before 
he could take it; but—before 
that——-”_ He paused signifi- 
cantly. 

“ Before that,” I said, ‘he 
had a sudden fright which 
brought to a dead stop a heart 
already failing.”’ 

* Quite so,”’ said the doctor, 
“such a dead stop that his 
features had no time to regain 
normality. Let us examine 
the servants.” 

There were a large number 
of them. Every least bit of 
service in any household in 
India, whether English or 
Eurasian or Indian, has its 
separate performer, and the 
manor had as full a comple- 
ment as one could disapprove. 
But they all told the same 
tale: one after another had 
airived at the manor in the 
very early morning from his 
home in the village, and had 
found his master lying dead in 
the bathroom. Did none of 
them usually sleep here, then ? 
asked the doctor. No, none. 
How was that? The Sirdar, 


the head servant, stammered 
out that servants had always 
refused to sleep at the house 
because of the General Sahib 
Bahadur. The doctor nodded, 
as if he already knew that and 
understood. There was one 
servant, said the Sirdar, the 
punkah-coolie, who pulled the 
Sahib’s punkah that night; 
he had run away, but had been 
caught. He was present out- 
side. So we had the punkab- 
coolie in—a wild, shag-haired 
ruffian, in much alarm. The 
Sahib, he said, had not slept 
well that night—had repeatedly 
sat up in bed and pressed his 
chest with both hands—this 
way. About the hour of the 
second ghoust (patrol) the 
Sahib left his bed and went 
across the hall to the bathroom. 
Finding that he did not return, 
the punkah-coolie dropped the 
punkah rope and went to the 
bathroom. ‘“‘ The Sahib was 
lying on the floor; I was 
gieatly terrified and could not 
approach him; I ran away.” 
Why? from the doctor. No 
answer. Speak quick or you 
go to the police station. “The 
General Sahib Bahadur was 
standing at the other door,” 
said the man slowly. 

The absolute stillness and 
silence which followed this 
statement was most impressive. 
It was indubitable that every 
servant there believed it and 
quaked with fear. They seemed 
fairly paralysed with funk, 2% 
men become at the sudden 
approach of a great and men- 
acing wild beast. This Degnam 
Killa, explained the doctor, 
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at last breaking the silence, 
was full of phantoms, spectres, 
ghosts, and spirits of every 
kind. 

“You heard the punkah- 
coolie mention the hour of the 
second ghoust or patrol; what 
do you think that is ? ” 

I said I supposed it was just 
a patrol of night watchmen, 
chowkidars, a very ordinary 
incident in every Indian townlet 
and village. 

“Not a bit of it,’ said the 
medico sharply; “ they’re 
troopers of Debenham’s Lancers 
who ride round the fort along 
the top of the wall, with fife 
and drum, but melt into air 
when you approach them. 
There are others—ladies of the 
harem and the zenana who 
died young to atone mistakes. 
There is a death bath in a 
vault under the fort wall where 
they were taken. It was there 
they took Mahumdi Begum, 
and no one ever saw her again 
—except as she is now! Would 
you care to see the death 
bath ?”’ 

“No, no,” I said hurriedly. 
I took no interest in the Gen- 
eral’s Light o’ Loves. 

Next morning I assisted in 
lowering the mortal remains 
of Cuthbert Angus Auchenleck 
into the vault in the European 
cemetery where his grandfather 
and father lay, and returned to 
the fort to carry out the rest 
of the duties I had undertaken. 
This was to secure the valuables 
and registers of the estate, and 
make them over to the official 
charge of the Collector of 
Burankote District, And also, 


as I had privately determined, 
to ferret out what had fright- 
ened Bertie into his deathly 
faint. Crosby Nugent, the Col- 
lector, was an Irish civilian of 
clear grey eye and firm square 
jaw—an efficient and sympa- 
thetic personality. His grief 
at the disaster he had been 
powerless to avert was both 
genuine and moving. Had he 
only known of Auchenleck’s 
sudden return, he said, he 
would have called and brought 
him away to his own house. I 
gave him credit for more than 
that; for when you meet a 
good Irish member of the I.C.8., 
he is of the best—superlatively 
so. I need not be too explicit 
as to what is conveyed by the 
aposiopesis. I told him all I 
knew, and we then proceeded 
to experiment on the wall-safe 
in the duftur. It was a country- 
made affair, of sheets of iron 
riveted together to form a box, 
which had been imbedded in 
the wall at about the height 
of a man’s chest, and fitted 
with a lock with three bolts. 
But the large key on Bertie’s 
key-ring, though fitting the 
lock, would not turn in it. 
There was this troublesome 
knob to find of which Mrs 
Auchenleck had scrawled on 
her tear-stained telegram form, 
and the manipulation of the 
hammer and bit of lead piping 
with which the Kashmiri had 
experimented. I was just tell- 
ing Nugent about the experi- 
menting when the chaprasi in 
attendance announced that the 
Cashier Baboo asked permis- 
sion to enter, He entered with 
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profound salaams, and asked 
if the office was to resume 
work. I pointed to the Col- 
lector, who said Yes. I had 
no official or legal locus standi 
in the matter. 

“Then,” said the Kashmiri 
nonchalantly, “may I have 
the keys to take out the office 
books ? ” 

“How's that?” asked 
Nugent curtly. ‘‘ The key was 
never entrusted to you, or 
you’d have a duplicate. No; 
the Treasury safe shall not be 
opened till I unlock it; and 
now you may go.” 

With a malevolent and in- 
solent stare the Kashmiri 
swiftly left the room. 

“What the devil!” shouted 
Nugent. ‘“‘Here you! Come 
back and——”’ 

I pulled him down into his 
chair, and asked the favour of 
his silence for the present. 
Then we set to work to find 
the knob we had to manipulate. 

In a trice we had the con- 
tents of that safe on the table. 
They were very curious, and 
showed to what a large extent 
secrecy had to be cultivated in 
that epicene De Benham house- 
hold. In addition to the keys 
of the Treasury, there were the 
secret cash-books, not only of 
the three Auchenlecks, but of 
the old General himself, in the 
last of which was a page of 
instructions signed ‘‘ J. De Ben- 
ham, Genl.,” explaining that 
the cash balances in the secret 
cash-books must always exceed 
those of the Treasury cash- 
books by the sum of a million 
rupees, or ten lakhs, in Indian 
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accountancy, because that sum 
formed a Reserve Fund which 
was never to be revealed o 
encroached upon until “aj 
else had failed.” Clear reagop 
was given for this seal of 
secrecy—a reason which no 
doubt had imperative forges 
when the Reserve Fund was 
first formed. Were cognisance 
of it to trickle to the native 
management staff and through 
them to the soldiery, they 
would lie inactive in their 
barracks and clamour to be 
fed upon the Reserve Fund till 
all was spent instead of faring 
forth under pressure of priva- 
tion and the pangs of hunger 
to “replenish the current ex- 
chequer.” We did not need 
to speculate upon the means 
by which the soldiery would 
“replenish the current ex- 
chequer.”’ The old General's 
candour left that to our good 
sense. Nor was there need to 
speculate why the lanky Kash- 
miri wanted the Treasury keys, 
for he did not know how mach 
I knew. We decided then to 
send for a full-armed police 
guard, under command of 4 
European police officer from 
headquarters, and a number of 
bullock carts, with empty pack- 
ing-cases, and to transport the 
entire contents of the fort 
Treasury to the Government 
Treasury for District Buran- 
kote. It took Nugent and 
myself four days to weigh that 
money to the last rupee, verily 
the amount — excepting the 
Reserve Fund—with the estate 
cash- books, and filling the 
packing-cases with sacks of 
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silver, lade them on to the 
carts, and dispatch them in 
charge of the armed police. 

It was perfectly obvious that 
these operations caused the 
Kashmiri grinding torments. 
We were convinced that he 
had desperately intended and 
confidently expected a great 
coup at Auchenleck’s sudden 
death. Nugent suggested my 
coming over to his house with 
him for the rest of my stay; 
but that did not suit my book. 
I wanted to know what had 
fixed that look of frozen terror 
on poor Auchenleck’s features, 
and I could not do my probing 
from the Collector’s house. So 
the kind-hearted Irishman 
placed his Browning in my 
hands, and left me with two 
parting injunctions, the ele- 
mentary rules of detective work 
in India: (1) sleep by day, 
watch by night; (2) draw 
your own drinks, and submit 
all your meals to the pariah 
dog test. This test, I may 
explain, one unknown to ana- 
lytical chemistry and juris- 
prudential toxicology, I carried 
out as follows. Procuring a 
healthy pariah dog from the 
bazar, I had it chained to the 
verandah railings, and an hour 
before each of my meals I fed 
it with a selection of tit-bits 
from every dish. ‘The reason 
is obvious. It was a8 sure a 
test for poison as either chemis- 
try or jurisprudence could de- 
vise 


The next three days were 
devoid of incident, though my 
Probings of the office staff 
Verified what Mrs Auchenleck 
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had said about the cashier’s 
aspirations to the management 
of the estate. But on the fourth 
night my vigil was disturbed 
by a faint knocking or tapping 
somewhere in the house. It 
might be a lizard on the wall, 
I speculated, banging the life 
out of a big white moth, or a 
flying beetle bumping his silly 
head against the ceiling-cloth 
of a room. But my principle 
being to leave nothing un- 
probed, I slipped out of bed, 
and on noiseless bare feet fol- 
lowed the sound and entered 
the very bathroom where poor 
Bertie had fallen dead. Ac- 
cording to the invariable pre- 
caution against snakes, which 
have a partiality for damp 
bathroom floors, a hurricane 
lantern stood on the floor of 
the room, and by its upflung 
radiance I saw before me in 
the opposite and open door- 
way of the room, the old 
General as he appeared in the 
portrait. The lamp illumined 
him to the shoulders, but his 
face and turbaned head were 
merely outlined in deep shadow. 
He was not exactly the same. 
I spotted something different 
about his sword-belt; it had 
no buckle, and the sword itself 
—it hung at his right side! 
My brain shouted “ A fake!” 
Phere was no one there I had 
yet seen whose inches would 
fit the General’s uniform except 
the Kashmiri. In two quick 
strides I had crossed the room, 
and with all the swing, weight, 
and science that my right arm 
could put into it, I delivered 
my upper-cut. It landed true 
: 2D 
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on his jaw; it lifted him off 
his feet; it threw him back- 
wards through the doorway 
unconscious—knocked out! I 
did not stop to count him out ; 
I had the satisfaction of doing 
that as I lugged him, by the 
heels, inside the room. I turned 
him over on his face, and 
found, as I had guessed, that 
the ignoramus had buckled the 
belt behind him, just as a 
native cummerbund, or waist- 
sash, is fastened. Undoing it, 
I released the sword-slings ; 
with them I lashed his wrists 
behind his back and his booted 
ankles, and bolting both doors 
of the bathroom from the out- 
side, I went back to bed. 

Early next morning I sent 
the punkah-coolie with my 
salaams to the Subahdar Major 
in the fort, and would he call 
and seeme. Hecame promptly, 
saluting smartly as he strode 
on to the verandah—a white- 
haired and gigantic Pathan 
pensioner, once the leading 
Indian officer of the long since 
disbanded Debenham Lancers. 

*‘Subahdar Sahib,” I said, 
“is there by any chance a 
uniform of the General Sahib 
Bahadur in the fort? I should 
very much like to see it.”’ 

“Of a truth there is, 
Huzoor,” he said. “ Has not 
the Presence heard? There is 
a@ shrine within the fort where 
these uniforms of the General 
Sahib Bahadur—Allah favour 
him !—are kept, and his turban, 
and his arms and accoutre- 
ments, along with the Colours 
of the regiment. And by the 
favour of the Sircar Bahadur 


(the Government) we maintain 
a guard of sepoys at the shring, 
which I command. nd at 
intervals we purify ourselves 
and bring the uniforms out, 
carried on a cushion, to sm 
and air them. And the guard 
present arms to them. For js 
not the General Sahib Bahadur 
become our Pairgumber, ow 
Holy Saint, who intercedes for 
us in Paradise? If the Pre. 
ence will but step with me to 
the shrine in the fort——” 

I interrupted, casually re 
marking that I had seen a 
uniform of the General Sahib 
Bahadur here, but not a good 
one. His mouth gaped open, 
and his eyes almost popped 
out of his grizzled old head, 

** But—but—with pardon 
how can that be? There can 
be no uniform outside the 
shrine. If the Presence will 
but——”’ 

*“‘ Nevertheless there is one 
here, in this house,’’ I insisted. 
“‘ Come and see.” 

I took him to the bathroom, 
unbolted the door, and mo- 
tioned him in, moving away 
myself. There was silence for 
many minutes. Then he burst 
out, shaking with fury from 
head to foot— 

“The Hindoo dog!” he 
gasped, “ son of a burnt father! 
I go to bring my Jawans” 
(young men), and he rushed off 
to the fort at the double. 

Presently up came a file e 
sepoys—trifles and side-arms— 
at the quick march, the old 
Subahdar Major leading a poss 
of a score of young Pathans a 
gigantic as himself—all in wr 
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dress. The sepoys remained 
on the drive, the rest entered 
the bathroom. Reverently and 
carefully they removed the 
General’s uniform, boots, and 
turban from the corpus vile 
of the now conscious Kashmiri. 
The clothes and turban, folded 
in their proper creases, were 
placed like holy relics on a 
cushion from the drawing-room 
sofa, and a sepoy bore the 
cushion on his extended arms, 
as the Lord Chamberlain bears 
the regalia of England. An- 
other sepoy bore the sword, 
belt, and spurred boots. Fix 
bayonets! Slope arms! Pre- 
sent arms! And the file, pre- 
senting arms, formed up before 
and behind the holy relics and 
escorted them back to the fort. 

The Kashmiri, shorn of the 
protection which the uniform 
had afforded him, was bumped, 
hustled, cuffed, and kicked. 
He was dragged out of the 
bathroom, gagged with a dirty 
puggaree, and led away by 
the foaming Subahdar Major 
and his swarm of hornets. 

“Dog of the inkpot and the 
pen,’ I heard the Subahdar 
snarl into his ear, “‘ dost thou 
know what happens to those 
who attempt to defile the hon- 
our of our Pairgumber ? ”’ 

The Kashmiri cast one long 
wild despairing look at me. 
What could I do with men 
maddened as they were? I 
followed at some distance to 
see the sequel, but they were 
already about a mile away, a 
little white blot hurrying along 
the base of the mountainous 
wall of the fort. There was a 
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little Hindoo clerk lounging, 
with his hands clasped behind 
his back, languidly interested 
in the abduction. 

“Where are they taking 
him ? ” I asked. 

“To the death bath,’ he 
answered soberly. ‘“‘ They took 
Mahumdi Begum down that 
road, and she never returned 

. . nor will he.” 

I rushed back to the house, 
mounted a horse, and rode 
hell-for-leather to headquarters. 
It was a very hot and exhaust- 
ing ride, but a life was at 
stake. Crosby Nugent, thank 
God! was at home, and to him 
I spluttered out my story 
before even I had removed 
my hat. He never batted an 
eyelid. 

“And phwat d’ye want me 
to do? ”’ he asked coolly. 

“Do?” I shrieked. “A 
man is being done to death ! ”’ 

“Has been,’ he corrected 
calmly. ‘‘ I know these bloody 
Pathans. They don’t wait for 
the priest. Have a drink.” 

‘“* Damn the drink,” I howled. 
““A man has been murdered. 
Aren’t you taking any steps at 
all about it ? ”’ 

That roused the British magis- 
trate in him : his mood changed 
to one of stern annoyance. 

“What steps?’ he asked 
roughly. ‘‘ Have you any proof 
there has been any murder at 
all? Can you call a single 
witness to it? Will you ever 
produce the body? You know 
there can be no conviction 
without the corpus delicti. I 
would not get a scrap of 
evidence of a single phase of 
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the whole affair but your own. 
You're up against a stone wall 
in that Degnam Killa. Time 
and again I’ve tried to track a 
crime in that nest of ghosts 
and vipers; time and again 
I’ve retreated—foiled ! Noth- 
ing doing! ”’ 

“ But what on earth has the 
poor man done?” I persisted 
weakly. ‘‘ Merely masqueraded 
in a doorway! No crime!” 

** See here,”’ he said earnestly, 
“listen to me now. Was that 
the first time, d’ye think, that 
he masqueraded in that door- 
way? Can ye suggest any- 
thing else that convulsed young 
Auchenleck with fear and sent 
him fainting to his death ? ” 

Conviction burst into my 
brain like a flash of lightning. 
Of course! That wasit! That 
was what did in poor Bertie’s 
weak heart and killed him! 
And it was this Kashmiri who 
had coveted Bertie’s billet! I 
was struck dumb, silent with 


misery and abasement. A queer 
look came into those grey 
Irish eyes. He put his hang 
on my shoulder. 

“Poetic justice is a sure 
thing,” he said kindly, “ surer 
than drop and rope. Whether 
you call it the finger of God or 
the long arm of coincidence— 
they’re both the same to me— 
a man who has asked for it— 
ay, and earned it too—some- 
times gets his deserts in unex- 
pected ways that we’ve never 
dreamt of. You were ordained 
to be the instrument to avenge 
that poor boy, and you’ve done 
your bit to the last inch. But 
for your nerve and upper-cut, 
the long swab would have got 
away with it, and never been 
caught out. Ye’re a broth of 
a boy—Sassenach though ye 
be. Wipe the slate now: come 
an’ have a dhrink—do !” 

And Sassenach though I was, 
I wiped and “ dhrank ”! 

K. M. M. L. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY—-LORD CURZON. 


WxEN Lord Curzon was at 
Oxford, Jowett, the Master of 
Balliol, gave him a warning, 
which proves with how fine an 
insight the Master detected the 
weakness in his pupil’s talent. 
“As you know,” he wrote, 
“suecessin politics depends upon 
good sense, the power of work, 
and the power of speech,” but 
this power should not be allowed 
torun riot. ‘I think you have 
many advantages,” added the 
Master, ‘‘ and one disadvantage 
—too much to say in speech 
or conversation.”” And some 
years later he repeated the 
warning. ‘‘May I tell you 
something,’ he wrote again, 
“only a hint, which may per- 
haps be rather impertinent now 
that you have ceased to be in 
statu pupillari? It would be 
better if you were shorter in 
speaking, writing, conversation. 
I think it is worth your while 
to consider how you can correct 
this defect, probably the only 
bar which stands in the way 
of your rising to eminence.” 
Curzon never corrected this 
defect. He did not understand 
that the half is greater than 
the whole, that to be effective 
@ speaker or a writer should 
cut down to the bare essentials 
what he thought or wished to 
say. Despite this serious fault, 
Curzon rose to eminence. He 
missed the highest place, which 
he coveted, in the State, from 


sheer prolixity. And Lord 
Ronaldshay, in his otherwise 
admirable biography, has not 
escaped the defect which Jowett 
early discovered in Curzon’s 
character. Perhaps he thought, 
as he sat down to write Curzon’s 
official biography, that he who 
drives fat oxen should himself 
be fat. At any rate, he has 
buried his hero beneath a vast 
monument. True, he omits 
nothing which bears upon 
Curzon’s career; he holds the 
scales of justice with a firm 
hand; he has put down, some- 
times more than once, whatever 
Curzon thought and said and 
wrote throughout an indus- 
trious career; but he has set 
his readers a task almost too 
heavy to bear ; he has produced 
a collection of mémoires pour 
servir rather than a real biog- 
raphy; and those who would 
get a true impression of Curzon 
from his work must disengage 
it from a mass of irrelevancies. 
To seek Curzon in Lord Ronald- 
shay’s three large volumes is 
like looking for a man in a 
crowd. Surely the story of 
Curzon’s life might have been 
told in something less than 
1100 well-packed pages. 

There was a time when a 
better view of biography pre- 
vailed, when it seemed that a 
biographer’s duty was not to 
design a panorama but to 
paint a portrait. Plutarch, 
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the earliest biographer and per- 
haps the best, never lost sight 
of the virtues of harmony 
and proportion. Though he 
consulted whatever documents 
he could come by, he kept the 
documents always in subjec- 
tion, and was too good a 
craftsman to allow his material 
to obscure his purpose. His 
‘Life’ of Pericles was, in the 
noblest reprint of North’s ver- 
sion, less than fifty pages, and 
yet tells us all that we would 
know of the character and 
achievements of that statesman. 
And as we descend to modern 
times we find in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, 
in England at any rate, that 
a wholesome tradition of brevity 
was respected. Such _ biogra- 
phers as Aubrey and Anthony 
& Wood not only kept a 
just measure of space, but per- 
ceived that trivial details in 
the appearance and habits of 
their ‘subjects were worth re- 
cording, that what these sub- 
jects were was of no less 
importance than what they 
said or did, and above all that 
no trait should be neglected 
that separated them from their 
fellows. It was John Aubrey 
who brought to a fine point 
the art of writing down what 
without his care would surely 
have been forgotten. For 
instance, we all know that 
Milton wrote ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
We should not have known, 
without Aubrey’s industrious 
observation, that he had auburn 
hair, an exceedingly fair com- 
plexion—‘“‘ he was so fair that 
they called him the lady of 


Christ's College,”’—an oval face, 
and dark grey eyes, that he 
had a delicate tunable voicg 
and had good skill, that he 
was of a very cheerful humour, 
and would be cheerful and sing 
even in his gout fits, and that 
he pronounced the letter R 
(littera canina) very hard, a 
certain sign of a satirical wit, 
Trivial details, perhaps, but 
essential to a well-drawn por- 
trait. And does it not illumi- 
nate for us the majesty of Hobbes 
to hear that “all the year he 
wore a kind of boots of Spanish 
leather, laced or tied along 
the sides with black ribbons,” 
and that “ he had always books 
of prick-song lying on his table 
—e.g., of H. Lawes’ ‘ Songs ’— 
which at night when he was 
abed, and the doors made 
fast, and was sure nobody 
heard him, he sang aloud (not 
that he had a very good voice), 
but for his health’s sake; he 
did believe it did his lungs 
good, and conduced much to 
prolong his life? ”’ 

That the tradition of John 
Aubrey is not wholly forgotten 
will be evident to all who read 
a brief memoir of H. A. J. 
Munro, the celebrated editor 
of Lucretius, a memoir written 
less than fifteen years ago by 
Mr J. D. Duff. It is strange 
that this brief life—it covers 
some ten pages—should not 
have been more widely noticed 
and esteemed in England thaa 
ithas. Buta masterpiece, how 
ever small, is never wholly over 
looked, and Mr Duff’s memoir 
was read by the distinguished 
French critic, M. Rémy de Gout 
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mont, who gave it its due meed 


of praise. And it deserves all 
the praise which can be given to 
it, for it sets Munro firmly upon 
his feet, in a very harrow space, 
before us all. Indeed, Mr Duff 
tells us all we need to be told 
of one whom he knew and 
revered. As he appeared to 
his biographer, he may still 
appear to us. Thus is he 
envisaged by his friend: “In 
his habits he was very strict 
and regular, at least in the 
later years of his life. He 
breakfasted early, and then 
walked across the Court to 
the Combination-room, where 
he did not like to find his 
usual chair occupied, and there 
he read the ‘ Times.’ The rest 
of the morning he spent in his 
library, reading or writing. His 
handwriting was remarkably 
clear, the letters rather large 
and round; he used quill pens 
always. His lunch, like his 
breakfast, consisted of his com- 
mons—i.e., bread and butter ; 
he was somewhat shocked when 
he observed that a junior 
Fellow on his staircase was in 
the habit of eating a hot 
luncheon. Then he took a 
walk, generally alone, and gener- 
ally along the same road, by 
Trumpington and Grantchester. 
He wore a tall hat and a black 
coat, with a black or white 
tie, walked very upright witk 
no stick, and often kept his 
hands behind his back as he 
walked. . . . He dined in Hall, 
and spent the rest of the even- 
ing in his drawing-room; he 
might be seen there any even- 
ing, looking small in the great 
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room, sitting on a rather high 
hard chair on the left of the 
fireplace, with his slippered feet 
on a footstool and a book in 
his hands. . . . He was a great 
lover of the good old books, 
and was often reading in Dante, 
Goethe, and other like heroes 
of literature. He did not care 
much for new books or often 
read them. He was once in- 
duced to read some of Matthew 
Arnold’s essays, and was in- 
terested, though he found what 
he called neologisms in the 
style.” He always talked of 
ancient days with respect, and 
lowered his voice when he 
mentioned scandals at the Court 
of Tiberius. The one interrup- 
tion in the admirable routine of 
his life, in which there was no 
waste, was hospitality. ‘‘ From 
time to time he- gave large 
dinner-parties—convivia sump- 
tuosiora he might have called 
them,—at which the most in- 
teresting people were to be 
met.” With the same pre- 
cision wherewith Mr Duff de- 
scribes the habits of Munro, 
he sketches his aspect. He 
‘““was of middle height, with 
broad shoulders and a general 
look of strength and vigour. 
His hair, very abundant and 
nut-brown in colour, and parted 
in the middle, curled and wound 
close to his head; he had a 
habit of tugging and pulling 
at it while talking; he wore 
neither beard nor moustache. 
The forehead was remarkably 
broad, a peculiarity which had 
gained him the nickname of 
‘the ox’ in his schooldays. 
The eyes were blue-grey and 
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very expressive, the nose large ; 
the mouth was generally closely 
compressed and the corners 
turned down. There was some- 
thing leonine—a combination 
of strength and benignity—in 
his expression. When he smiled 
the whole face seemed to lighten 
up.” Those who remember 
Munro, even by sight, will ac- 
knowledge the justice and ele- 
gance of the portrait. Those 
who saw him not will recognise 
from Mr Duff’s description that 
he was a man. 

The example of Mr Duff is 
one that few biographers can 
follow. But there are many 
halting-places between this ad- 
mirable sketch and the official 
biography. Of the many ex- 
cellent specimens which exist 
perfect in proportion and of 
adequate length we would 
choose two for mention—Dr 
Johnson’s ‘Life of Richard 
Savage’ and Carlyle’s ‘John 
Sterling.’ Carlyle’s work, 
though it is marred by its 
author’s habit of rhetoric, 
leaves you with a vivid impres- 
sion of a man whom Carlyle 
loved and knew and understood. 
Artistically, Johnson’s ‘Savage’ 
is the better of the two. The 
doctor writes as though wholly 
detached from his subject. He 
does not show the dry bones 
of his research. Only by an 
accidental touch here and there 
does he reveal the truth that 
Savage was a friend with whom 
he had shared poverty and 
hunger. But there is a por- 
trait, tragic in its misery, drawn 
with a perfect sympathy and 
just indulgence. Between these 


works of art and the official 
biography there is a wide chasm, 
And now that Gladstone’s fame 
is enshrined in three larg 
volumes and Disraeli’s in six, 
we must take our three volumes 
of Curzon and be grateful. At 
least the author has tempered 
the wind to the shorn lamb, 
He has given us the three vol- 
umes at decent intervals, and 
it is only recently that we 
have been able to judge the 
‘Life of Lord Curzon’ as one 
complete work. 

Lord Curzon’s life was a 
natural trilogy. It was divided 
by fate into three parts. The 
first part, which fills the first 
volume, was @ preparation for 
his great triumph—the Vice- 
royalty of India. He came of 
a class which once was destined 
to govern the Empire, and he 
inherited its august tradition. 
At Eton and at Oxford he 
already revealed the purpose 
of his life. He looked forward 
with eagerness to the time 
when he should be what Dis- 
raeli called a member of the 
Senate. He was, in fact, 4 
kind of Coningsby, with less 
gaiety in his style and more 
solidity in the conduct of his 
life. Success came almost too 
easily to him. He had 4 
natural gift for the winning of 
prizes. Resolute to excel, he 
called his tireless industry t0 
the aid of his native talent, 
and though he surrendered noné 
of the pleasures of talk and 
society, he kept always his 
ultimate goal in sight. He sat 
up late and argued with his 
fellows; he got up early, if 
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there were a prize to be won, 
that he might not be out- 
stripped by a rival. At Oxford 
he was President of the Union 
and Secretary of the Canning 
Club. He won the Lothian 
and the Arnold Prizes, and at 
the end of his University career 
he was elected to a fellowship 
at All Souls. Only once had 
he known failure: he took a 
second in Greats; and though 
he did not, like Mark Pattison, 
think he was disgraced for ever 
afterwards, he confessed him- 
self disappointed, and admitted 
that “in the public eye he 
was stamped with the brand 
of respectable mediocrity.”’ But 
the spirit of defiance rose to 
his aid. ‘“‘ Now,” said he, “‘I 
shall devote the rest of my 
life to showing the examiners 
that they have made a mis- 
take.” His friends, too, came 
eagerly forth with help and 
comfort. “I think it should 
be regarded as an accident,” 
wrote Jowett, always staunch 
to him in friendship and admira- 
tion, “for the first-class was 
certainly deserved both by 
ability and industry; and I 
trust that you will not abate 
one jot of hope or heart in 
entering upon the political 
career which is your natural 
sphere.” And Alfred Lyttelton, 
the loyalest of friends, was 
yet more outspoken in his 
solace. ‘‘ Of course,” said he, 
“you could have got the first- 
class for certain if you had 
denied yourself the Union, the 
Canning, and those other liter- 
ary, political, and social enter- 
prises which have earned you 
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the name of the most famous 
Oxonian that in my knowledge 
of Oxford I can remember.” 
Moreover, the failure to get 
a first in Humane Letters did 
not, and could not, interfere 
with the settled ambitions of 
his life. And Curzon was not 
merely ambitious; he knew 
precisely whither his ambition 
was to carry him. He would 
march in trumph through the 
Viceroyalty of India to the 
Premiership of England. He 
had been born and bred a 
politician. At Eton his mind 
was made up. “ Very nearly 
all Eton fellows are Conserva- 
tives,’ he told his mother in 
1874, ‘“‘and we all wore dark 
blue ribbon in our button- 
holes.”” That, perhaps, was 
little more than the expression 
of a family opinion. But, as 
Lord Ronaldshay says, Curzon’s 
*‘ political views were much 
more definite than those of the 
average schoolboy,” and in the 
words of another contemporary, 
‘* being the protagonist of Con- 
servative ideas, he soon found 
himself the uncrowned leader 
of a Government perpetually 
in power.” Oxford completed 
what Eton had begun, and by 
the time he had taken his 
degree he had framed for him- 
self a settled policy. “It was 
in the main,” to quote Lord 
Ronaldshay’s words, “‘ the creed 
expounded by Disraeli in his 
political novels, ‘ Coningsby,’ 
‘Sybil,’ and ‘Tancred.’ In 
this creed of a young England 
party he saw ‘a great deal 
that was visionary, much that 
was doomed to disappointment, 
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and a little that was absurd’ ; 
but from it Conservatism had 
derived one great principle, 
which was, and must continue 
to be, the sheet anchor of its 
domestic programme—namely, 
‘the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the lower orders of 
society.’ This principle he de- 
sired to see raised ‘from the 
dream of the philanthropist to 
the duty of the statesman.’ ” 
And he was resolute in these 
youthful days to permit no 
“catastrophic change.” He 
would guard with all the force 
he might the institutions, the 
monarchy, the Estates of the 
Realm, the established Church, 
which had “raised England 
from a collection of paltry 
principalities to a great Power 
whose fame overshadowed the 
world.” He would oppose the 
admission of women to the 
Union Library, as presently 
he opposed their admission to 
the fellowship of the Royal 
Geographical Society and to 
Parliament. And it is part 
of the tragedy of his life that 
in the turmoil of politics he 
surrendered many of the prin- 
ciples which he had held with 
the greatest fervour, that he 
was persuaded, for instance, to 
move in the House of Lords the 
Bill which enfranchised women, 
a Bill the consequences of which 
he deplored or feared in the 
very moment at which he gave 
it his support. 

The most of men who harbour 
ambitions harbour them as 
vague hopes which may be 
realised in the future. Curzon 
set out energetically to fit 
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himself for the posts which 
he was determined to fill. He 
travelled widely in the East 
and elsewhere. He made him- 
self familiar with the India 
which he believed it was his 
destiny to govern. He had 
written a book upon Persia, 
firm in the faith that this was 
the best means of instructing 
himself. Lord Ronaldshay 
rightly sees “in the period of 
his Viceroyalty the central goal 
of his ambition and the cul- 
minating point of his career,” 
and asks himself what it was 
that first fired Curzon’s im- 
agination and turned his gaze 
to the East. Was it the re- 
semblance of the stately build- 
ing erected by Lord Wellesley 
in Calcutta to the family seat 
of the Curzons at Kedleston 
in Derbyshire, or was it the 
spirited address of Sir James 
Stephen to the Eton Literary 
Society, telling of an Empire 
on the Continent of Asia, “‘ more 
populous, more amazing, and 
more beneficial than that of 
Rome?’ We do not know. 
Probably both memories stirred 
within him. But certain it is 
that before he had touched 
forty years of age, George 
Curzon had made a reality of 4 
long-cherished ambition. And 
he assumed the heavy burden 
of duty in no selfish spirit. 
“My strongest impulse,” he 
wrote to Lord Salisbury, “is, 
I can honestly say, not 4 
personal one at all: it is the 
desire, while one is still in the 
heyday of life, to do some 
strenuous work in a position 
of responsibility and in a causé 
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for which previous study and 
training may have rendered one 
in some measure less unfit for 
the effort.’’ 

Throughout his life Curzon 
had preserved an attitude of 
dignity, almost of pomp. He 
did not conceal the pride which 
he felt in purposes achieved, 
and in ambitions converted 
into facts. It would have 
been strange had he not been 
conscious of his high position. 
Success had dogged his foot- 
steps from the first. He had 
been surrounded by flattery 
and adulation. And Lord Ron- 
aldshay reveals to us the ironic 
truth that, whatever his friends 
had thought and said of him, 
he at any rate had always 
taken’ a modest estimate of 
his own powers. He confessed 
to one friend early in his career 
that he “made no pretence to 
being a first-class man.’ To 
Miss Leiter he wrote in 1891, 
“IT have a lot of meetings, 
and shall retail rubbish with 
a solemnity that will make the 
people think it all very good 
and fine. One of the greatest 
delusions is that I can speak. 
I know one person who knows 
very well the reverse, and 
that is, Yours, &c.” All through 
his life he faced the conviction 
that his reputation went be- 
yond his abilities. ‘‘I have,” 
he wrote years after he left 
India, ‘‘and always have had, 
an opinion of my abilities and 
achievements—such as they are. 
I am never in the society of 
able men without recognising 
their intellectual superiority. 
I have no opinion at all of 


what are sometimes alleged to 
be my powers of speech. When 
I carry away a big meeting, no 
one is more astonished than 
myself. ... To say that I 
have a high estimate of myself 
makes me, who knows the 
reality, smile.” To outward 
show Curzon had always a 
good opinion of himself. He 
was not a first-class man, 
as Pitt and Castlereagh and 
Canning were first-class men. 
He had great—too great—in- 
dustry. Of the considerable 
talents that were his he made 
the very best use. He lacked 
the spark of genius which 
might have illuminated a less 
capacity than his of taking 
pains. What is surprising is 
that he, who seemed to live un- 
knowing in a world of his own 
creation, should all the while 
have possessed a remarkable 
self-knowledge. 

His Viceroyalty of India gave 
him the best opportunity of 
displaying his gifts. He had 
a natural love of pageantry 
and splendour, and pageantry 
and splendour are essential to 
the East. He worked as no 
Viceroy had worked before 
him, and he _ expected the 
same industry from his 
staff as he possessed himself. 
Lord Ronaldshay says that 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty left India 
a little breathless. There was 
no part of Indian life upon 
which he did not set his 
mark. The antiquities of the 
country were of no less import- 
ance in his eyes than her present 
life. ‘‘ It was in India,” says 
his biographer, “‘ that he tasted 
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with palate toned up to the 
highest pitch of sensibility both 
the intoxicating flavour of the 
wine of victory and the bitter- 
ness of deep draughts from the 
cup of defeat.’’ As he put it 
in his own rhetorical terms, on 
the Viceregal throne there hung 
‘not only a canopy of broidered 
gold but a mist of human 
tears.”” The work which he 
achieved won its proper meed 
of praise. ‘‘ England had never 
sent to India,’ said Lord 
Morley, “‘ a Viceroy his superior 
if, indeed, his equal in force of 
mind, in unsparing remorseless 
industry, in passionate and 
devoted interest in all that 
concerned the wellbeing of 
India.” And in spite of these 
qualities, Curzon saw that in 
many ways he had failed. India 
encouraged all of the autocrat 
that was in him; it made him 
more than ever inflexible to 
the opinions of others—an in- 
flexibility which too soon dis- 
appeared on his return to Eng- 
land. He was able to work 
neither with the Secretary of 
State at homenor with Kitchener 
and the military authorities in 
India. In the bitter contro- 
versies to which his policy gave 
rise he got the worst of it, and 
he returned to England a dis- 
appointed man. 

When he came back to Lon- 
don no red carpet was spread 
beneath his feet. His approach 
was not heralded by the beating 
of drums or by the blaring of 
trumpets. He found himself 


almost a stranger in a strange 
land. And worst of all, he saw 
no place for himself in the field 


of politics, the only field jy 
which his talents had room for 
their exercise. He could not 
return to the House of Com. 
mons after holding the great 
office of Viceroy, and the 
changed Government refused 
to reward with a peerage the 
services he had rendered the 
country. Finally, he found 
his way into the House of 
Lords as a representative Irish 
peer, chosen by a narrow 
majority. But before a retum 
to the full life of politics was 
possible for him, by a piece 
of good fortune the Chancellor- 
ship of Oxford fell vacant, and 
Lord Curzon was elected by a 
large majority to a lofty posi- 
tion, which had for long become 
an ornamental sinecure. Now, 
Curzon’s industry could not 
endure a sinecure. He deter- 
mined to make of the Chan- 
cellorship a position of activity. 
If he were Chancellor, he would 
be a resident Chancellor; he 
would make Oxford his home 
at least for a while; he would 
be known to those who did the 
work of the University. And 
then, looking about him, he 
saw that Oxford was in danger 
of a commission. There had 
been vague talk of Oxford as 
the home of the idle rich, and 
many, who had not taken the 
trouble to look at the facts, 
were noisily resolved that some- 
thing should be done to satisfy 
the manufactured discontent. 
Lord Curzon speedily made up 
his mind to forestall the re 
forms by persuading Oxford to 
reform herself. It was a dai- 
gerous policy, and it marked 
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in Curzon an ominous change 
of mind and temper. In India 
he had been an unbending 
autocrat. From the moment 
of his return he became a 
champion of surrender. He 
seemed to have accepted the 
fatal principle of bowing to 
popular clamour, and he spent 
the last twenty years of his 
life in throwing overboard all 
the opinions and all the faiths 
for which he had striven since 
the early days of Eton. What 
had persuaded him to adopt 
this dangerous policy of giving 
way we do not know, and Lord 
Ronaldshay offers us no satis- 
factory explanation. But the 
last drama in Curzon’s trilogy 
is a drama of renunciation, 
and the history of politics, a 
dark history at all times, affords 
no darker tragedy than this. 
It was Oxford that was the 
first to suffer from Lord Cur- 
zon’s change of heart. With 
untiring energy he threw him- 
self into the reform of his 
ancient University. When 
other Chancellors would have 
been content to express their 
views in the common rooms of 
Oxford, Curzon busied himself 
with the composition of a 
pamphlet, bound in red and 
packed with red revolutionary 
sentiments, which was appropri- 
ately described as the Chan- 
cellor’s Scarlet Letter. It is 
difficult to understand why 
and how he wrote it. He owed 
much to Oxford; without 
Balliol and All Souls he would 
not have achieved what he did 
in life. His own conception of 
the Chancellorship was at once 
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more and less ambitious than 
that commonly held. “TI have 
felt,’’ said he, “‘ that the Chan- 
cellor is not so much the 
foremost official as the first 
servant of the University.” 
And being Chancellor he was 
prepared to convert the Uni- 
versity into a kind of secondary 
school, for, indeed, that con- 
version would have been car- 
ried out had the Scarlet Letter 
been accepted as the basis of 
revolution. And he was pre- 
pared to do this for no other 
reason than that he feared a 
commission. In 1911 he tells 
Mr Matheson that the Prime 
Minister had consulted him as 
to the desirability of a com- 
mission. ‘“‘I have merely to 
lift a little finger,’ he adds, “‘ to 
get it. Every consideration 
but one tempts me to say 
‘Yes,’ and that is the convic- 
tion that a Commission would 
destroy the Oxford that we 
know, and that curriculum, 
finance, government, and col- 
leges would go in one sweep.” 
The Commission has come and 
gone, and though it has done 
nothing but foolishness, it has 
stopped far short of what Lord 
Curzon advocated in the way 
of reform, merely because he 
was afraid of what a Govern- 
ment inquiry might end in. 

As we look back upon Cur- 
zon’s proposals as set forth in 
his pamphlet, we can see in 
it nothing more than surrender. 
The hero, whom he wishes 
once for all to protect, is the 
Poor Man. He seems, like 
Mr Carnegie, to perceive a 
great virtue in poverty itself. 
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He admits that the Commis- 
sioners of 1850 had in their 
eye the poor man whom 
they wished to qualify for 
the service of the State or 
the Church. ‘“ But he com- 
plains that they were more 
concerned in helping real 
ability than they were in com- 
pensating real poverty.”’ The 
Commissioners of 1850 knew 
their business. It is the duty 
of universities to encourage 
real ability, and that Oxford 
has done nobly; it is not the 
duty of universities to offer 
consolation prizes for those 
who have had a bad start in 
the race of life. And so little 
regard for learning did Curzon 
and the other champions of 
the Poor Man profess that 
they would admit their favour- 
ite into Oxford without the 
passage of any preliminary ex- 
amination, and when he had 
been admitted they would 
present him with a _ useless 
“admixture of History and 
Geography and English Liter- 
ature and Natural Science.” 
Had Lord Curzon had his way, 
it would have resulted in false 
pretences on either side. And 
having done his best for the 
poor man, Curzon turned with 
enthusiasm to those who were 
destined to a business career. 
These also he promised an 
easy entrance, a pleasant cur- 
riculum, and a superfluous 
diploma. Moreover, to make 


his University wholly popular, 
Curzon would have abolished 
Greek and given women their 
degrees. Some of these un- 
since 


wanted reforms have 


been made, but as we con 
template the state of Oxfom 
to-day and the modified effegs 
which the Commission has had 
upon it, we can only rejoice 
that Curzon’s intentions, hoy. 
ever good, were foiled then, 
and are now forgotten. 

His second experiment jp 
the policy of surrender was 
made when he did his best to 
help the passage of the Parlia- 
ment Bill. While the bitter 
controversy in which this silent 
revolution was involved was 
being carried on, Curzon ex- 
pressed himself with consider- 
able force on either side (as he 
presently made speeches both 
ways on the matter of Women’s 
Suffrage), and at last climbed 
down in favour of compliance. 
Before the election, he ridiculed 
with humour and persistence 
the pretence that five hundred 
gentlemen could be made to 
march into the House of Lords 
like well-drilled supers. “ The 
idea that the House of Lords 
can be intimidated, or coerced, 
or cajoled by the threat of the 
creation of five hundred peers 
to act in a manner inconsistent 
with its own conviction or c0n- 
science, appears to me a fan- 
tastic dream.’”’ But no sooner 
was the election over and the 
Bill before Parliament than 
Curzon completely changed his 
mind, and did whatever he 
could to aid the passing of the 
Bill. What happened to him 
in the interval we do not know, 
and we are given no clue. The 
Bill was passed, and those 
Conservative Peers who either 
voted with the Government 
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or abstained from voting alto- 
gether were greeted in the Carl- 
ton Club with cries of ‘‘ Judas.”’ 
Curzon felt the insult bitterly, 
and yet had no right to com- 
plain. He had turned his back 
upon the stoutly held opinion 
of his life, and he could not 
be surprised if his friends inter- 
preted his action as a betrayal. 

When the war came Curzon 
found himself outside the inner 
circle of politicians. He chafed 
at the enforced inaction. That 
the country should be at the 
crisis of her history and he 
unengaged filled him with anger. 
Even when, as the war went 
on, he became a member of 
the Government, he was left 
without an allotted task, and 
kept from the knowledge which 
should have been his. When 
the Department of Munitions 
was. formed, he was invited 
by the Prime Minister and Mr 
Lloyd George to represent it 
in the House of Lords. But 
hever once, as he wrote to 
Lord Crewe, ‘“‘ since the Com- 
mittee meeting, at which you 
were present, have I been in- 
vited inside the place or been 
made a party to any of the 
proceedings.’’ The offer which 
he made of work in the depart- 
ment, if he were given a room, 
was ignored. What else could 
he do than resign? As the 
days passed, he grew more and 
more restive, and he took eager 
council with Lord Crewe. ‘‘ Do 
you not think,’ he asked, 
“that we might have a more 
equal distribution of labour in 
the House of Lords? I have 
been a member of the Govern- 
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ment for over seven months, 
and during that time I have 
only . . . spoken once for the 
Government in the House, and 
on that occasion at my own 
suggestion. On no single occa- 
sion have I been invited to 
bear my share of the burden. 
. . - Indeed, I often wonder 
why I was invited to join or 
serve in the Government at all.” 
No worse humiliation could 
have been inflicted upon a 
proud and self-confident man. 
He was fated in the future 
to be still further humiliated. 
That he should have acknow- 
ledged all the bitterness of his 
sorrow even to Lord Crewe is 
a proof that he had travelled 
already far on the road of dis- 
appointment. ‘‘ Twenty years 
ago,” he wrote to that friend, 
‘“*T was thought good enough by 
Lord Salisbury to represent the 
Foreign Office single-handed in 
the House of Commons; but 
now apparently I am not quali- 
fied to represent the Govern- 
ment in any debate on any sub- 
ject whatever. I have accepted 
the position without a murmur, 
and have been content to sit 
in silence for seven months. 
But I have now decided to 
speak, since I can really find 
no ground for continuing to 
be a member of a Government 
to which I am not permitted 
to render any service.” 

If Lord Curzon obtained at 
the outset but little satisfac- 
tion from the Government, he 
presently found a readier ear 
turned to his advice, and 
when, with peace in sight, the 
politicians began to pull the 
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English constitution and all 
that it inherits up by the 
roots, they did not disdain to 
use Lord Curzon’s aid in the 
House of Lords. He was asked 
to support, warmly or frigidly, 
policies which he had spent 
his life in opposing. The 
severest test to which he was 
put was the controversy in 
1917-18 concerning votes for 
women. He had been all his 
life an opponent of the en- 
croachment of women. In 1910 
he had co-operated with Lord 
Cromer in the collection of a 
fund, amounting to £20,000, 
wherewith to fight the menace 
of women’s suffrage. In 1912 
he succeeded Lord Cromer as 
President of the Anti-Suffrage 
League, and when in 1917 the 
question was to be discussed 
in Parliament, the League, con- 
scious that their only chance of 
salvation lay in an appeal to 
the House of Lords, looked to 
their President for aid. Curzon 
behaved in this affair with the 
same uncertainty which had 
involved him with obloquy 
when the Parliament Bill was 
considered. He told a Com- 
mittee of the League that he 
was ready to speak against 
the clause when the Bill came 
before the House of Lords, 
and he left them with the im- 
pression, as was but natural, 
that he would vote on the same 
side on which he had spoken. 
He presently confessed that as 
leader of the House he would 
not be able to vote against 
the clause in the Committee 
stage, but, to encourage the 
League, he declared that the 
Bill was not a Government 


Bill, so that members of the 
House might vote as they 
liked. He even went so far 
as to urge the Committee of 
the League to send a circular 
letter to the members of the 
League, which, said he, would 
“serve to bring up a good 
many to vote, and after all 
that is what you want for the 
moment.” 

And then came the day of 
debate in the House of Lords, 
Curzon began in the tone which 
befitted the President of the 
Anti - Suffrage League. “If 
your Lordships pass this part 
of the Bill,” he said, ‘ you are 
doing more than crossing the 
Rubicon: you are opening the 
flood-gates to a stream which, 
for good or evil, will submerge 
many landmarks we have 
known.” He spoke solemnly 
of ‘“‘a vast, incalculable, and al- 
most catastrophic change which, 
whatever their Lordships’ views 
about it might be, was without 
precedent in history and with- 
out justification in experience.” 
And then came the anti-climax, 
to which by this time Lord 
Curzon should have accustomed 
both friends and foes. ‘‘ Logie 
ally,’’ he went on, “‘the direct 
consequences of anything I have 
said is that I should support 
the amendment. I do not 
intend to do so.” The Bill 
had been passed by the House 
of Commons, and he could 
not assume the responsibility 
of precipitating a conflict with 
the House of Lords. If he had 
felt this, he should have said 
it before, and should have 
resigned the Presidency of the 
Anti-Suffrage League. Had he 
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resigned, he would have had the 
respect of all, and would not 
have been asked to bear the 
just abuse of the League, which 
he had betrayed. But without 
a tremor he spoke on one 
side and voted on the other, 
and thus explained in advance 
how when he was Foreign 
Secretary Mr Lloyd George 
dared to treat him as a mere 
clerk, and how when the chance 
came he was not invited to be 
Prime Minister. 

So he witnessed, with resigna- 
tion and without resigning, the 
destruction of the institutions 
which he had always believed 
it was his first duty to defend. 
Of Mr Montagu’s Bill he was 
content to say: “This is a 


great experiment. I could not 
have quarrelled with anybody 
who used the words ‘ daring 


experiment.’ I am not certain 
that I should cavil even at the 
word ‘rash.’” But he did not 
think that India would be so 
well governed under the new 
dispensation as under the old, 
and was content to witness the 
further passage of the Bill in 
silence. It was the story of 
the Parliament Bill and Women’s 
Suffrage over again. 

A stern punishment fell upon 
him when he became Foreign 
Secretary with Mr Lloyd George 
as Prime Minister. Upon none 
did that politician cast such a 
blight as he cast upon Curzon. 
Well knowing, we suppose, that 
Lord Curzon had lost his sense 
of independence, that he would 
submit to any indignity rather 
than resign his office, he bade 
him follow him up and down 
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Europe, or ignored him wholly, 
as he chose. When Mr Lloyd 
George chose to substitute for 
the old-fashioned practices of 
diplomacy the methods of a 
travelling circus, Curzon was 
obliged to act as a kind of ring- 
master. How bitterly he must 
have suffered we may dimly 
conjecture. Now and again a 
cry burst from his heart. “TI 
am in trouble,” he wrote in 
April 1921 to Lady Curzon, 
“about the extraordinary tac- 
tics of the P.M. over Lympne. 
He has been trying by every 
manner of means to prevent 
me from going, on the ground 
that it ought to be a conference 
between Briand and himself 
alone. When, however, it trans- 
pired that the former insisted 
upon bringing Berthelot, as 
there were other Foreign Office 
questions to be discussed, I 
sent Vansittart over to inquire 
whether I should be expected 
to go as well. He returned no 
answer, but telephoned to Van- 
sittart, my Private Secretary, 
without even consulting me, 
ordering him to go to Lympne in 
my stead.” It would be difficult 
to match this studied insolence 
in the annals of politics. 

For eighteen months there- 
after Lord Curzon held his 
post, and then in October 1922, 
a week or two before Mr Lloyd 
George’s resignation, he told 
that Minister that he could 
serve him no longer. The 
reason which he gave was in- 
contestable, and might have 
been given a month after . 
Curzon accepted his office. 
“There has grown up @ 8sys- 
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tem,” he wrote, “in which 
there are in reality two Foreign 
Offices: the one for which I 
am for the time being respon- 
sible, and the other at Number 
10, with the essential difference 
between them that, whereas I 
report not only to you but to 
all my colleagues everything 
that I say or do, every telegram 
that I receive or send, every 
communication of importance 
that reaches me, it is often only 
by accident that I hear what 
is being done by the other 
Foreign Office.” This condi- 
tion of affairs was manifestly 
impossible, and should not have 
been permitted to have con- 
tinued for a day. It was, how- 
ever, part of Mr Lloyd George’s 
settled autocracy, and when he 
fell his fall brought relief to 
others besides Lord Curzon. 
One last scene closes the 
career of George Curzon. He 
had satisfied in India one ambi- 
tion. The other remained un- 
satisfied. He had held many 
offices. He had not been Prime 
Minister. The chance came 
when Bonar Law died in 1923. 
Curzon was not the only one 
who thought that he would be 
summoned by the King. It 
was not to be. “It was 
Lord Stamfordham’s unpalat- 
able task,’’ writes Lord Ronald- 
shay, “‘ to convey to Lord Cur- 
zon the decision of the King 
that since the Labour Party 
constituted the official Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons 
and were unrepresented in the 
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House of Lords, the objections to 
@ Prime Minister in the Upper 
Chamber were insuperable.” 
Curzon found it difficult to 
believe that he had been passed 
over, and asked leave to submit 
for consideration certain aspects 
of the case to which due weight 
had not been given. It was 
too late. Mr Baldwin was 
already on his way to Bucking. 
ham Palace, and Curzon’ 
chance was gone for ever, 
With some anger he expressed 
his resentment. ‘‘ Such,” said 
he, “‘ was the reward I received 
for nearly forty years of public 
service in the highest offices; 
such was the manner in which 
it was intimated to me that 
the cup of honourable ambi- 
tion had been dashed from my 
lips, and that I could never 
aspire to fill the highest office 
in the service of the Crown.” 

** Politics,’’ said Lord Salis- 
bury, “is a dirty trade.” And 
whether it be dirty or not it 
brings happiness to few. If 
Curzon had not solaced him- 
self with his castles and with 
the pomp of his life, he would 
have come badly off from the 
conflict. That he deserved a 
better fate we would not say. 
In many ways he was ill-fitted 
for the political struggle. But 
true it is that the drama of 
his career closed in tragedy. 
Of this career Lord Ronald- 
shay has written, justly and 
kindly, the history. Who will 
give us—it remains to give— 
the satyric drama ? 
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